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PREFACE. 

: HE NI publiſhed my Diſſertation upo 
the Validity of the Eugliſb Oniitztion 1 
did not expect 1t ſhould paſs unanſwered. 
It is a Work of Time to remove Prejudices, and 
ſuch as proceed from a miſtaken Zeal, are generally 
the moll obſtinate. The Imaginations of moſt Men, 
ſays a great Philoſopher *, have an Averſion for new 
Diſcoveries. The very Novelty even of ſuch Opi- 
nions as are the moſt advantageous to Religion, diſ- 
guſts them; but they eaſily ſwallow the falſeſt and 
moſt unintelligible Principles, provided there be but 
an Ancient to patronize them. This is a neceſſary 
Evil; and every new Syſtem, as Father Caſtel the 
Jeſuir ingeniouſly ſays b, is right or wrong expoſed 
to the Ignorance of ſome, and the Malice of others. 
There are but few whoſe Underſtandings and Dif- 
ee are both ſo good as not to bè offended at a 
ovelty merely becauſe it is ſuch; and when an Au- 
thor has publiſhed any thing that is pretty much out 
of the common Road, the beſt Courſe he can take 
is to get out of the Way himſelf too, and let the 
World forget that ſuch a Man ever lived; or rather, 

the beſt Way is to publiſh nothing of that Nature. 
This Courſe I ſhould have taken, but that my Si- 
lence would have been look'd upon as a Confeſſion 
of the Accuſations ie againſt me, as having 
advanced Falſhoods for Facts, or of my own Inabi- 
lity to clear my ſelf. But though an Author ought: 
to forget himſelf, or at leaſt . ſuffer others 
to do ſo, he cannot without Baſeneſs abandon the 


*. Mallebranche. * Journ. de Trev. Feb. 1725. p. 304. 
i 1 1 a Defence 
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Defence of Truth, when once he has undertaken its 
Cauſe; and though he may meet with Oppoſition, 
even from thoſe whom he endeavours to undeceive, 
he ought ſtill ro hope that Length of, Time will 
wear'off People's Prejudices, and produce what he 
could not effect by the Evidence of his Arguments, 
and the Accuracy of his Enquiries. Time, ſays the 
Aame Father Mallebranche, does Juſtice to every one; 
and Truth, which at firſt appears like a chimerical 
and. ridiculous Phantome, grows by Degrees more 
ſenſible. — So that he who holds ſteadily to 
Truth, though at firſt he may diſguſt the World, 
and appear ridiculous, ought not to deſpair of ſeeing 
one Day the Truth which he defends, triumph o- 

ver the Prepoſſeſſions of Mankind. 5 
_ *T'was:this Hope that engaged me in the Defence 
of my. Diſſertation on the Validity of the Engli/ 
Ordinations. As ſoon as it was publiſhed, the fa- 
vourable Reception it met with from the World, aſ- 
ſured me of its Succeſs; and notwithſtanding all 
that has been wrote to run it down and blacken me, I 

muſt own it has exceeded my Expectations. Nay, 
I dare flatter, my ſelf that had the Work been read 
only by well- inform'd and unprejudic'd Perſons, I 
ſhould not have been obliged to reſume that Subject; 
and there would have been no Ground to fear any 
Impreſſions being made upon the Readers, by the 
Anſwers that have been wrote to it. The Falſhood 
of the Facts oppoſed to it, is ſo palpable, and the 
Criticiſms made upon the Records produced by me, 
are ſo injudicious, that it is to be preſumed, no one, 
tho” but never fo little verſed in the Hiſtory of the 
Reformation in England, would have needed any 
better Informations than I have given, in order to 
determine his Opinion concerning that Point of Hi- 
ſtory. But the Subject had till now been very little 
enquired into among us; and it is not at all ſurpri- 
zing, that by Means of the Obſcurity in which this 
Point was involved thro' the want of Monuments, 
* . or 


or rather of Cutioſity in eur Writers, my Cenſors 
ſhould have ſo far impoſed. on the Publick, as to ene; 
deavour to make them believe the ſillieſt Fiction that: 
could be invented. For, as one of our Authors ve- 
ry e tern; it would diſcover but a: 
mall Acquaintance with the Mind of Man, co be at: 
the Pains of finding out Probabiligics. in orden to de- 
ceive it. An Abſurdity is often gage proper for pro- 
curing its Reſpect; and: tis this, in all Probability, 
that ſtill maintains the Credit of the Nagp's- Heads 
Story in the Minds of ſome People, deſtitute as it. 
18 of all Prooſs or Monuments. 419 20 ite 483 
For my own Part, I thought my ſelf obliged to 
advance nothing but What was maintained by origi- 
nal Records, or the concurring'Teſtimony of Hiſto- 
rians. Every Fact is confirmed by ſome, authentick 
Inſtrument, and the only Cenſure I have to, fear, is 
that of having adduced too many off them, and o- 
ver- load ing my Work with Vouchers, which no- 
thing bur the Obſtinacy of my Cenſors could render 
neceſſary.. But I was obliged. to over-powen thoſe: 
by Numbers, whom I could not convince by, Reæa- 
ſon, and force them either to yield, or openly de- 

clafe for Scepti dim. na e, 2 
There are but too _matty Seeds of iti in ſome of 


. in procuring Copies of Original Papers, there- 
y to open A more certain Way for others in an En- 
. ve { 4 L ot 140 + 4 77e 55 © 3 
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quiry of ſuch Importance; my Moderation in cenſu- 
— thoſe whom I found my Adverſaries; my At- 


tachment to Unity in defending a foreign Church and 
her Ordination; every thing conſpired to procure 
me good Will, or at leaft required that I fhould be 
treated with ſome Tenderneſs, if any Errors did eſ- 
cape me in an Attempt, thro' which I found fo few, 
Guides, and yet ſoanuny Things to miflead me. 
- Yet never was an Author treated with more Ri- 
gour and Injuſtice.4 Some begun by miſrepreſent- 
ing my Work, that they might enjoy the fantaſti- 
cal Pleaſure of oppoſing it with Advantage; and by 

a Style as obſcure as that of Lycophron, ſucceeded fo 
far, as in their Extracts of it to render a Perfor- 
mance almoſt unintelligible, which even thoſe that 
have cenſared it, could not forbear commending for 
its Order and Clearneſs. Others, entirely pofſeſt 
with an- unjuſt Reſentment, aſperſed me with che 
moſt outrageous and unbecoming Calumnies; and 4 
defamatory-Libel was for the firſt time honoured 
with the Approbation-af a Doctor of Sorbonne f. 
Another 8, in order to rain my Credit entirely bhy 
the odieus Reproach of Falſification- and Hereſy; 
created an infinite Number of new Facts and fooliſh 
Syſtems, hich, to the Shame of Francs and the 
Church, he found Means to get authorized by a 
publick Genſor ®, and impudentſy gave them out for 
ſo many Fruths and Principles; as if it had been as 
eaſy for him to make his Whims reſpected by the 
World, as to produce them. Another i forbears the 
fame injuriotis Language indeed, but gives himſelf 
up with equal Freedom to Bitterneſs and Suſpicions k; 
and more jealeus of his own Reputation in the Sbeẽw- 
he makes of Moderation, than careful to obſerve the 
Rules of Civility and Charity, he allowed Cenſors, 
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whoſe Approbation he had courted to ahuſe e mij 
— | „ a8 he durſt not give me my 


Another / in the laft Place, added Rudeneſs W Paſ- — 


ſion; and to put my Patience to the utmoſt Proof, 
-obliged me to the tedious Task of reading ener an 
enormous Volume, Which Was à Thouſand Times 
more infuppbrrable than the grollclt Refle@iow, ant 
moſt inſulrmg Reproaches. Thete wanted: nothing 
to complete:rheſe Injuries, but to traduce me as nt 
only teaching heretical Doctrines, but alſo as well a- 
ware of the han gar! contain. This fell co the 
Share of the Author of the Important Oiſerentiouns; 
ho, tho? he might eaſily have been informed of the 
Soundneſs of my Opinions, choſe rather to believe 
me guilty, than to run the Riſque of heiag unde- 
ceived by communicating to me his Scruples ut 
my Writings. Now, would any one, chat ſaw ne 
attacked on all Hands with ſo. much Violenee and 
Fury, imagine that I had drawn it all upon my ſelf 
only by rr ce ridiculous NVagg t Or- 
dination as a Fable; and becauſe 1 cauld not ref 
my Belief to ſuch authentick Records as thoſe are 
that prove the Ordinatiog at Lambitb ?? 
And yet that is all my Crime, which has raiſedl ine 
| þ- ſo 3 and procured me ſo much ill 
Uſage. If fo ugworthy a Procedure has dra un any 
Haſty Reflections from my. Ampatience, at leaſt that 
Tincture of Gall and Bittergeſs will not he found 
to run through this Defence, which reigns in the 
Anſwers I am to refute; and if I have ſomietimes 
uſed innocent NTaillery inſtead of graver Arguments, 
tis leſs with Deſign to ſpite my Adverſaries, than to 
-fave the Publick and my ſelf the Diſagreeableneſs af 
a Reply, which frequently did not delerve tobe ſe- 
rious. Nor have I complained of my ill 'Ulage; but 
very ſeldom, even when it was the moſt ſevere 2 
zunjuſt. The Senſe of my own Innocence and Up- 
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rigbtneſs, places me above that ſort of Vexation; 


and Recrimination is ſo diſtant from my Character, 


that I freely transfer to my Cenſors that Reputation 
for Probity and Orthodoxy whict:they envy me, but 
cañ never rob me of. I have fixed my Attention en- 
rifely, not upon particular Men or their Conduct, 
hut upon their Objections and Proofs. I have endea- 
youre not to impoſe upon my ſelf in favour even of 
that Cauſe for which I was become an Advocate; 
and that I might abſtract my ſelf ſtill more from the 
Prepoſſeſſions of Novelty, I placed my ſelf in the 
ſame Point of View with my Cenſotrkss. 
In this Diſpoſition, the only Law that 1 laid 
down for my Conduct, was in the Diſcuſſion of 
this Point, to follow the very ſame Rules as I would 
obſerve in enquiring into any indifferent Fact. 
This, in my 8 was the only Method of find- 
"=. out the Truth.“ For if a "Man|heerkews: in the 
leaſt to his Paſſion; either for juſtifying: or diſprov- 
Ing a Fact, he then ſecs nothing but What he has a 
ind to ſee, and the Truth, in that Caſe, almoſt 


always eſcapes our Enquiries! Now, from this very 


= oſition of Indifference, I judged! the fabulous 
Hiſtory of the Tavern Ordination unjuſtifiable in e- 
* Reſpect, and contrary to all the Rules of Pro- 
bability and Reaſon: Since, excepting ſome Teſti- 
monies too recent or tbo dubious to counterbalanee 
the Authority of Original Records, and the unifofth 
Accounts of all Hiſtorians, we find no Monument 
that does not contradict this Fable; and that Proba- 
bility alone would ſufficiently overthrow it, tho we 
had loſt ever ching elſe that demonſirates it to be 
e C bop gbilfuY 55 vet 

' Nevertheleſs, for tbſerying. the tuner: Rules 
of Criticiſm, and a Conduct that would have been 
applauded, had the Effects of it been favourab)e-to 
the eſtabliſhed Prejudices, am I become the Object 
of the Zeal of ſome of our Divines, and loaded with 
the "wb and Wy Reproaches. I foreſaw 
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long before I wrote, alb the Hardſhips I ſhould un- 
.dergo from them; unjuſt, Suſpicions; perſonal Re- 
proaches, odious Conſequences, ill Reaſonings, end- 
less Digreſſions; and I haye proved but too true a 


Prophet. Bur happily. for me, under a juſt Prince, 


and a Miniſtry entirely taken up with the Publick 
Good, I have no Reaſon to be afraid leſt; the Misfor- 
tune of being accuſed mould be imputed to me as a 
Crimes and as I am very eaſy about the Succeſs of 
their Meaſures, I thought my ſelf no ways obliged, 
ag I declared before, either to purſue uſeleſs Dig rel> 
ſions, or give any Weight to odious Suſpicions, by 
' endeayouring to remove them. 
I have therefore entirely confined my ſelf to my 
Subject; and if I have treated of ſome particular | 
Points on which the Validity of the Eagliſß Ording= . 
tions does not depend, ſuch as the Sacrifice, | the 
_ -Compeſition of the,Ordinal, and the Authority of 
Princes in Eccleſiaſtical. Matters; my Deſign was 
only ro. unravel a Subject that had been induſtriouſly 
0 perplexed and to ſhey that the Real Preſence e- 
ceived no Injury by making the Idea of the Sacri- 
£.e independent of it: Since, by ſuppoſing the Eyp- 
liſp validly ordained, it follows that they conſecrate 
as validly as the Catholicks, and that Jeſs Chriſt be- 
comes preſent by means of their Miniſtry, whatever 
they may think of the Nature of ſuch his Preſence 
inithe Rupheriſ t. 147 
As to Facts, far from allowing my ſelf the leaſt 
Digreſſion, I have even neglected ſeveral, when I 
thought them foreign to the Diſpute. But as for 
thoſe which had an eſſential Relation to it, 1- have 
ſpared no Pains to clear them up, and perhaps have 
done it in too prolix a manner. But I thought it 
was better to venture the adducing ſome ſuperfluous 
Proofs, than to omit any that were neceſſafy. 
In the ſame View I procurcd Copies ↄf all the Ori- 
ginal Inſtruments, chat might conttibute to the Ve- 
krification of Facts; and thought my ſelf obliged to 
| get 
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get them all certified as authentick, and to give 
them juſt as I had them.” If I had to do with none 
but ſuch as enquire after Truth in good earneſt, this 
Precaution would freq 1 2 — needleſs, and 
contenting r A op with ſome faithful Extracts, I 
ſhould not not Have been Forced to ſwell my Work to 
ſo large a ſize, which is owing entirely to the Ob- 
ſtinacy of my Cenfors. But ſince Las engaged 


with loch Griricks,- who from en Ermer ef the Preſs | 


dag extract Facts which never had any Reality but 
in their own-Imaginations, who look upon Records 
as ſuſpicious, becauſe Abſtracts of them'oply-are pro- 
duced; who will have every thing that is SAS 
to be marked with the Stamp of publick Authority, 
and who whilſt they transform Probabilities and Con- 
jectures ioto Facts, and give them out for ſo ma 
Demonſtrations, yet 1 the Truth of the mo 


Original Monuments, I lay under a Neceſſity of | 


ſubjecting my ſelf to uſeleſs Formalities, and 98 


loading the Publick with- ſuperfluous” Pieces and 


Diſſenſions, to prevent any w Quibbles and im- 
pertinent Objections. Nay perhaps, to eomplete 
their Injuſtice, thoſe very Perlons alone will upbraid 
me with this Fault, who have obliged me to com- 
mit it. However that be, I ſhall till gain this Ad- 

vantage from the diſagrecable Task of being forced 


to prove the moſt inconteſtable and notorious: Facts; 


that I ſhall ſhew the World I advanced nothing with- 
out good Vouchers; and though I may be taxed with 
wwarit of Judgment in exceſſively mukiplying need- 
leſs Teſtimonies at leaſt I cannot without Injuſtice 
be aceuſed of the Want of Sincerity. © 
And how indeed can I be ſuſpe&ed of 7 eh 
Diſſimulatien? The bare reading of the Work is 
enough to convince any one that the Love of Truth 
alone could inſpire me with the Deſign of it. En- 
rirely taken up with informing my own Mind, 1 
N no De then of 3 an Author, 


wien 


333 


which was what of alt. Things in the World I had. 
the leaft Inclination to: But ſince the Dye is thrown, 
and ſome Friends have. abuſed. my Imprudence and 
Complaiſance to them, | by puſhing me inte the 
World without hearkning ro my Remonſtrances, I 
am no longer at Liberty to ba: Gout, and I owe my 
ſelf, as well as the Publick, the Duty of convinci 
the whole World, that I have not advanced one of 
ſential Fact which is not true, and certainly ſo. In 
the Neceſlity I am under of defending my (elf, all 
that can in Reaſon be required of me is, that being 
ſo equitable as to leave the Church to decide that 
Cauſe whereof. I have undertaken the Defence, I 
ſhould content my ſelf with a faithful Relation 
whatever may ſerve. to vindieate the Party that op- 
poſes Re- ordination. If I ſhould keep Silence in 
thoſe Circumſtances wherein I am attacked, every 
one would think himſelf at liberty to ſuſpect my Fi- 
3 delity in the Relation of Facts, or my Orthodoxy 
in explaining Opinions. But he that ves with 

Honeſty, ſpeaks with Confidence. I do not bluſh 

to own my ſelf the Author of this Defence, nor 
am I afraid of ſeeing it weakened by contrary In- 
ſtruments, or by ſuch Reaſonings as can make any 
Impreſſions upon ingenious and learned Readers. An 
odious Turn may be given to ſome warm and free 
Expreſſions. One may quibble upon ſome Meta- 
phyſical Idea, ſome Circumſtance omitted or muſre- 
preſented, a trifling fault in ſome Inſtrument, others 
ways Original But I am ſure it is impoſſible in the 
leaſt to weaken the Credibility of any eſſential Fact, 
and that nothing can be oppoſed to all the Inftru- 
ments and Monuments I have produced in fayour of 
the Ordination at Lambeth, but idle Conjectures, 
and empty Deelamations; which are but ſlender De- 
fences againſt ſolid and wel- grounded Facts. 

I am therefore in no Pain leſt the Tavern Story 
ſhould regain its Credit, leſt the Ordination at, Lam 
beth-ſhould ever be ſo much a8 called ang i 
Age! 0 : C 
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left it ſhould be urged againſt the Certainty of Bar- 
low's Ordination, that the Inſtrument of his Conſe- 
cration was not regiſtered, a Defect common with 
him to many others; leſt the Matter and Form uſed 
by Edward's Ritual, ſhould be looked upon as inſuf- 
ficient ; leſt the Privilege which National Churches 
have to direct their own Rites ſhould be conteſted: 
— Theſe Points are all fo clear, that they cannot be 
obſcured. As to the Scholaſtick Queſtions rouch- 
ing the Character, the Intention, the Sacrifice, and 
the Prieſthood, I never propoſed to reſolve them; 
and indeed it would have been in vain. For who- 
ever inclines to Diſpute, it is an inexauſtible Fund 
of Quibbles; but they may diſpute to Eternity up- 
on theſe Subjects for me; I ſhall never attempt to 
anſwer them any more. I have contented my ſelf 
with explaining what is neceſſary to be believed on 
theſe Heads, reducmg the whole to ſimple Notions, 
and ſubſtituting Ideas inſtead of Words, ſhewing 
that nothing would be fo eaſy as an Agreement on 
all theſe Points, if both Sides were but willing to 
explain themſelves, and underſtand their Adverſaries. 
But the Spirit of our Schools is a Spirit of Conten- 
tion and Diſpute, which is not fo eaſily ſhaken off 
as the Duſt contracted in them. The Queſtion is, 
Who ſhall carry the Day? And every one judges of 
his own Merit according to the Succeſs with which 
he defends his Syſtem. Happily, the Faith is inde- 
pendent of all theſe Subtilties: And without being 
ever the leſs orthodox, one may ſtand Neuter in 
abundance of thoſe Queſtions, concerning which our 
Fathers, wiſer than us, always left every one at full 
Liberty to think according to his Underſtanding and 
Reaſon. - W VE a FIG 1.5 20 7 
I know very well that ſome People who make 
themſelves a Merit, and would have us make a Duty 
of a blind Submiſſion to the reigning Opinions, will 

bear with this Freedom very impatiently, and look 
upon it as a large Field for Cenſure. They have 
1 4 8 long 
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long ago endeavoured to excite the Zeal of ſome 
Biſhops againſt me, and being unable to confute 
me, would have oppreſſed me with great Names. 
But the Itch of cenſuring, which ſeems to be the 


Diſtemper of the Age, will but laſt its Time; and 


Poſterity will do Juſtice to thoſe, whoſe only Crime 
is too ſincere and free an Acknowledgment of the 
Truth. The Reputation of Eraſinus is ſtill in Eſteem, 
in ſpite of the Envy of his Enemies, and the Cen- 
ſure paſt upon him fell into that Diſgrace, which it 


was deſigned to bring upon that great Man. Thus 


ſooner or later Reaſon and good Senſe will prevail. 
One Party will grow weary of always deciding, with- 
out ſubduing any Body. The other Party tired with 
Feeing a Yoke which they cannot bear made heavier, 
vill return to the antient Simplicity, and will bluſh 
for having taken or given the empty Speculations of 
an idle Philoſophy, for ſo many important and ne- 
ceſſary Tenets. * 100013 5 815 8 
. Becauſe II ſeemed inclined to reſcue my ſelf from 
ſuch a flavery, I am delivered up as a Prey to the 
Railings and Suſpicions of ſo many Authors. Bur 
what is moſt ſingular in this is, that whilſt ſome 


flaming Spirits ® at Paris were crying our, Fire and 


Hereſy, and believed me already at London, Profeſling 
my ſelf of the Church of England, ſome Preſbyte- 
rians n were loudly giving it out in England, that my 
Diſſertation was the Work of ſome ſecret Catholic 


Emiſſary, who was endeavouring only to re-eſtabliſh 
| me by ſoftening it a little. Thus the Prepoſ- 


ſeſſions of each Party made me at the ſame time guilty 
of the moſt oppoſite Extremes. But in order to 
juſtify my ſelf, I need only ſet them againſt each 
other. By taking away what every one has unjuſtly 
added to my Character, I ſhall be found to be one 
who can lay aſide the Prejudices of his own Party, 


m Hard. Pref. . | „ : ada. * 
» This I was informed of by the Abbot d'Olivet, who was 
then in England. Food dg Te OT 2535 23218 
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without juſtifyiog what he thinks blameable even in 
that which he defends. 


T was this Moderation in avoiding every extreme, 
that procured me the Approbation of the Men of 
Senſe, not only among the Catholicks, but even of 


the Church of England, notwithſtanding the open 


condemnation of their Separation and Schiſm which 
they find in my Book. I did not recommend my ſelf 
to their Eſteem by flattering their Faults : But the 
Love of Truth alone was all my Merit with that 
Nation, which is never blinded by its Complaiſance 
for ours; and when profeſſing to ſeek after Truth 
with leſs Prejudice and more Liberty than others, 
flatters it ſelf alſo with doing it more ſucceſsfully. My 
Work was ſcarce publiſhed in France, when it appear- 
ed in Engliſh at London. I returned my Thanks o to 
the Author of the Tranflation, of which I had feen 
ſome Sheets in Manuſcripts, and did him the juſtice 
which I thought he deſerved. But I did not foreſee that 
in the Impreſſion his Manuſcript would be caſtrated, 
contrary to his intention; and he muſt have been as 


much ſurprized as I was at the Unfairneſs of this deat- 


ing. This Information was neceſſary to ſatisfy thoſe, 


who not being able to reconcile my Commendation 


of this Tranſlation with ſome Things in it that do 
not appear very faithful, might perhaps trouble the 
World farther with Reflections equally falſe and odi- 
ous, ſuch as Mr. Feanes, with which I have been 
threatened. However, the Author may gratify him- 
ſelf in that Point, and I promiſe him beforchand to 
let him triumph in Peace. & 5: 1930. 

This is perhaps the Conduct I muſt obſerve with 
regard to all the reſt, if they continue to attack me 
with nothing but Railings, Declamations, Conjec- 


tures, or the idle Subtilties of the School. Life was 


not deſigned to be waſted in vain Conteſts, and to 
divert the World with an unworthy Spectacle at the 
Expence of Religion and our own Reputation. 


dee the Letter at the End of the Proofs. 
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wilt voucti-for my Fidelity. 


As to Nlatters of Fact, I:have advanced none with: 
out the gredteſt Caution; and the publick Archives 
If notwithſtanding all 
my Precautiom, ſome ſhould ſtill be ſorfcrupulouss 
as not to depend upon the Inſtruments I have pro- 
duced, becauſe of the chimeriral Poffibilicy of theit 
being: forged, all I can de further is, to refer them 
to the Originals themſelves. France has 2 public 
Miniſter in England. If the Clergy: of Manct con- 
cern chemſelves, as they ought; in diſcovering the 
Truth of a Fact, whereof the Conſequences may 


prove important, they will find in tllat Miniſter all 


rhe Zeal and all the Talents neceſſary. tu convince 
_ once for all, of the Genui of choſe Re- 
CO KJ O Lin 224 A £4 2013 91s 119! 2415 
As to the Matter and Form preſcribed by Edwart's 
Ritual, I have advanced none bur the commoneſt 
Principles with reſpect to the Sufficieticy of the Ins 
poſition of Hands and of Prayer. If there be any 
Authors ſo whimſical as to conteſt 4 Point which (6 
many learned Men have made evident, I have no 
more xo ſay; they may conſult 'rhofe learned Men; 
for I am neither ſo vain as to dreſs my ſelf up in their 


Feathers, nor fo idle as to ſpend my Time in 
ſeribing their Diſcoveries © 3 Trane 


Laſtly, If I have expreſs'd my ſelf concerning the 
Sacrifice in a more ſimple manner than others have 
done, twas neither with a Deſign to give a mean 
Idea of our Myſteries, nor out of 4 Spirit of Singu- 
larity. But in every thing, and eſpecially in Matters 
of Religion, I hate Words without Meaning; and 
ſuch a Confuſion of Ideas as preſents no certain or 
diſtinct Object to the Mind 3 and which inſtead of 
enlightening and ſubduing it, ean only ſerve to diſ· 
guſt it againſt thoſe Truths which we endeavour to 


| inſpire ie. 


This doubtleſs is the fruitful Source of ſo many 
Suſpicions and Reproaches. But if I am miſunder- 
ſtood, tis a Misfortune which many others labour 


— — 
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under, as well as I; andi if any have deſignedly miſ- 


repreſented me, tis not ſo much an Unhappineſs to 


me, as to thoſe who could puſii their Malice to ſo 


great a length. The only Revenge. I have allowed 
my ſelf was to ſet the Matter in a clearer Eight p. 
But if they continue to affect not to underſtand me, 
the World needs no farther Information; nor do L 
think my ſelf obliged to anſwer ſuch Adverſaries, as 
by their Diſcourſes 4 ſhall: give me reaſon to think 


that ſomething elſe than: the Love of Truth makes 
them ſpeak, Freſh Inſults ſhall never draw eme out 


of my Tranquility ; and thar Silence, to which con- 
demn my ſeit, will be more c ffectual in ſtopping the 
Mouth of Calumny, than Replies and Contradicti- 
ons, which are endleſs in Speculations of this Na- 
ture. | Co nien . 
The Caſe would be very different if they could 
oduce any eſſential Piece which: might alter the 
ace of Hiſtory, and require ſome new Illuſtration. 
In ſuch a Caſe; I ſhall always think my ſelf obliged 
to ſearch out and communicate whatever Informati- 
ons others cannot ſo eaſily procure. But I believe 
there remains very little of that kind to be done for 
the future, and the Inſtruments I have produced are 
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fo numerous and ſo authentick, that I flatter my ſelf I 


mall not be obliged to return to this Subject. If 
notwithſtanding their Number. and Evidence any 
chooſe rather to continue in an affected Doubt, and 
carry on the Diſpute, tis an Example which I ſhall 
not follow; but content my ſelf to anſwer with 
St. Paul : That it is neither agreeable to my Cha- 
racter, nor to the Spirit of Chriſtianity. Ci guis vi- 
detur contentioſus eſſe, nos talem conſuetudinem non ha- 
bemus, neque Eccleſia Dei. 818157 | 

P See B. 4. C. 4, 5, 6, 7. and in the Proofs the Memorial 


againſt the Important Obſer. 
F. Mallebranche. 
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Containing only ſome general Obſerva- 
tions, which naturally prepare and lead 
to the deciſion of the Fact. | 


: 
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Cruay I. 


A View of all the Anſwers that have been 
made to the Diſſertation concerning the Va- 
lidity of the Engliſh Ordinations. A Plan 
of the defence of that Diſſertation. 


F there were not in truth a ſtrength ſufficient 
to ſupport itſelf againſt the Aſſaults which are 
made upon it, nothing wou'd remain oftentimes 


1 


but to lament its being overpower'd rather by the 
Numbers than by the Reaſons of thoſe who —_— 


* 
8 


2 Defence of tbe Diſſertation on 
But whatever Efforts may be us'd to darken it, what- 
ever Zeal may be pretended to ſacrifice it to men's 
prejudices, whatever odious Repreſentations may be 
endeayour'd to be made of thole that defend it; in 
fine, whatever numbers of uſeleſs Queſtions may be 
rais'd to obſcure it; yet its Triumph is neither leſs ' 
certain nor leſs gioriousz nay it frequently draws | 
from the weakneſs of its Defendets a luſtre which 
it really owes only to itſelf. | _ 
When I undertook the Defence of the Ordina- 
tions of England, did not queſtion but prejudices | 
would hold out {till for ſome time againſt the Evi- 
dence of Facts; and that Zeal in ſome, want of 
Knowledge in others, the habit of Thinking in moſt, *' 
would prevent the admittance which Truth deſerves, * 
and which it will get at length, notwithſtanding | 
all oppoſitions. FEW 3 
It wou'd have argued an ignorance of human na- 
ture to have judg'd otherwiſe of it. Men hating 7 
the Light when it is againſt them, uſe all imagi- 
nable means to extinguiſh or ſhun it; and if they | 
cannot prevent its powerful impreſſion, they re- 
venge themſelves for the removal of the Bar webs 
of which they were grown fond by a long habit, 
even _ thoſe who endeavour to enlighten them. 
Accordingly nothing has been omitted to make me | 
ſuſpected or odious. Unjuft ſuſpicions, unworthy 
calummes, falſe reports, groſs injuries, baſe ma- 
licez every thing has been made uſe of without 


any reſerve to decry me, and to ſtifle a wor 


which owes its birth only to the love of Truth and 
Peace. The Publick has ſeen it with indignation, 
and revenged me before-hand for the black inſults of 


ſome of thoſe writers. But to omit theſe things, ſuch a 


conduct deſerves nothing but contempt: And re- 
ſentment does not become a private Man, when the 
Publick takes up his defenſe, and juſtifies his con- 
duct and his motives. 75 
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the Falidity of the Enghſb Ordinations. 3 
The Journaliſts of Trevoux were the firſt who 
declared againſt the Diſſertation; and inſtead of an 
extract of my work, which was expected from them, 
they thought fit to pals a Cenſure upon it. Bur alas 
Gre! Let the Publick judge of it. The 
moſt equitable judgment I could give of it, would 
be looked upon as a Satyr proceeding from reſent- 
ment. The deſign of their Extract was to make one 
doubt either of the fact of the Ordination, or of the 
character of the Conſecrator, or of the intention of 
him who receives or confers, or of the application of © 
the true matter or true form. It does not belong to 
me to determine whether the execution has faith- 
fully anſwer'd the deſign they propos'd: However, 
*rwas prudently done to draw up clearly the project 
of the Cenſure; for otherwiſe one would perhaps 
have found it ſomewhat difficult to have a juſt no- 
tion of it, both their deſign and ſtyle being ſo un- 


1 intelligible. And perhaps one would be no leſs per- 


plexed to underſtand their expoſition of Thorudike's 
opinion in a later journal*, All that I have been 
able to collect out of it, after often reading it, is, 
that they find in that Syſtem a complication of He- 
reſies, which nobody have hitherto perceived in it; 
that they have been ſorry I have diſowned it; and 
that notwithſtanding ſuch a declaration they take 
it to be eſſential to the defence of my Diſſertation, 
to which nevertheleſs it is ſo foreign, and even ſo 
contrary, that it would only have been proper to 


deſtroy it, if I had adopted it. Such is the firſt at- 


tack the Author has been expoſed to, which he had 
the leſs reaſon to expect; becauſe if the deſign, or 
the execution of his work was diſapproved, no 


courſe could have been taken fo little agreeable to 


his moderation, as that which thoſe Fathers took to 
load the Author with odious ſuſpicions and injurious 


words, and even to make a crime of his loye of 


Peace. 
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Ill examples are contagious. Next to thoſe wri- 
ters an anonymous Divine till kept leſs meaſures, 
and though it was his intereſt to be forgotten in 
the world, and to have ſome regard for thoſe who 
knew him; yet he acted againſt the moſt common 
rules of decency and politeneſs. It was well for him 
that he had to do with an Author, who thinks no 
malice lawful; and who minding only his own in- 
ſtruction, does not deſire to divert the attention of 
the Publick with perſonal reflections, which can on- 
ly ſerve to offend it. . 8 0 
Loet us therefore leave to the Author, who is too 
well known by his monaſtical Metamorphoſis, his 
injurious words, and his ſuſpicions. It would not 
become me to be guilty of an exceſs which I con- 
demn. The Publick does me juſtice; and the dif- 
credit into which both the Author and his letrers 
are fallen, will fave me even the trouble of taking 
notice of his miſtakes and extravagances. 

It will be ſufficient to give ſome notion of his 
Work, to ſay that it conſiſts of two Letters. In the 
firſt the Author pretends to combat the maxims of 
the Diſſertation; and in the ſecond he makes ſome re- 
marks upon the facts mentioned in that Work. It 


is neither uſeful nor proper to follow the Author 


in his criticiſms. But without entring into particu- 
lars, we may eaſily judge what can be the Criticiſms 
of a man who in all probability never knew any 
thing of that matter but what he read in the Diſ- 
ſertation: At leaſt I don't ſee that he quotes any 
other monuments but thoſe which I have furniſh'd 
him with; and againſt which he oppoſes nothing 
but what a prejudic'd imagination might ſuggeſt 
to any other perſon under the ſame diſpoſition. 


As for the maxims, he confutes them only by the q 


moſt common difficulties z the leaving off the Ponti- 
fical, the ſubſtitution of a new Form, the inſuffici- 
ency of the impoſition of hands for the matter of 
Ordination, the pretended interruption of 6 
| under 
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the Validity of the Engliſb Ordinations- 3 


| under Cromwell, the authority uſurped by the Kings 
over the eccleſiaſtical State, &c. If thoſe difficul- 


O ties had been propoſed with moderation and pru- 
3 © dence, I ſhould be in the wrong to complain of 
a them; and my care to clear them in my anſwer to 
3 others, will ſhew that I can diſtinguiſh an Author 


from an Author: But what neceſſity is there to mind 
7 a writer, who does but ſlightly touch upon thoſe 
7 matters, and dwells upon them no longer than needs 
to make a man odious whom he deſigns to blacken? 
However, what he ſays againſt me is but a ſmall 


o matter, if compared with what he ſays againſt the 
* molt illuſtrious perſons of the Engliſh Nation, whom 
the ſhamefully reviles, whom he accuſes of having 
no religion, and changing it as they change their 
. cCloaths; who ſays, they are ready to turn Mabome- 
s | zans at the pleaſure of their Princes; who make 
g their Kings ſo many Tyrants, and their Parliaments 


2 ſo many Slaves. Mult I be ſurpriſed then, if he ſays 
is that I have ſtudied at Geneva, at the ſame time that 
je I am undertaking the defence of Epiſcopacy? But 
)f let us draw a veil over ſuch extravagances. The 
- Þ ſuppreſſion of the Work has revenged me upon his 
[It 2 inſults: Contempt will be an anſwer to the reft. + 

As more celebrated Author followed cloſe the ano- 


# 2 nymous Divine. Tis the learned Father Hardouin, 
as more famous till for his whims in point of Litera- 
y ture than for his Learning. He took upon himſelf 
the defence of the ſtory of the Nag's- Head Tavern, 
iy with all the confidence his reputation might inſpire 
24 him with. The Journaliſts of Trevoux produced be- 


9 fore- hand the brighteſt paſſages of his writing, with 
t this title, A prelude to my Refutation b, and proclaim- 
ed with complacency, his Triumph and my Defeat. 
It was ſinging victory before the fight; but it was 
{ill a ſmall matter for men, who frequently aſcribe 
Fit to themſelves even after their defeat; and it will 
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appear in the ſequel of this anſwer, how imaginary 


their triumph was: Nevertheleſs, that Author, full 


of the advantage he imagin'd himſelf ro have gor 
by his firſt attack, expected to give the finiſhing 
ſtroke, by 9 the whole writing, which ap- 
pear'd under the title of the Diſſertation of Father 
le Conrayer, confuted by Father Hardouin. | read 
it with greedineſs ; but I found my elf confuted 
only in the title page; and it will appear by the diſ- ' 
cuſſion of the facts alledged in it, that no Work did 


ever leſs anſwer the confidence and haughtineſs 


which appears every where in it: Not but that 


learned Jeluit took all advantages that might ſecure 7 


him the victory, by denying all the publick Acts, 
and rejecting the teſtimony of all the Hiſtorians. Burt | 
ſometimes too much caution is prejudicial; and that 
Father was doubtleſs ſtill ignorant, that an Author 
is already vanquiſhed, when to ſupport his Paradoxes | 


he is obliged to deny firſt Principles. 


It is hardly worth while to ſtop the reader here, 
in order to ſet before his eyes a ſeries of the chime- | 
Tas, which will be taken notice of in the courſe of 
my anſwer. I ſhall be contented to obſerve that the 


whole Work is divided into two parts, viz. into a a 
_ queſtion of Fa# and of Right. In the former the 
Author propoſes to demonſtrate that Parker was 


ordained in a Tavern: I fay to demonſtrate, and Fa- 
ther Hardouin abates nothing of it. Nay, he thinks 
it wrong that Father Le Quien ſhould have reported 
that romance only as a probable fact; and fays, that 
to ſhew the leaſt doubt about that fact, is 70 grant 


almoſt the whole to me ©. One may judge by this, that 
he will give no quarter to any Act, or any Regiſter : 2 


They are all ſpurious according to him. No Archives 
have been out of the reach of corruption; and all 
the Hiſtorians who rely upon them are fo many fal- 
fifiers : Accordingly he rejects every thing they 


© Reflex. ſur la nullite, p. 84. ; 
| have 


have advanced. Parker, according to him, never 
received any true Ordination: All the Acts relating 

do it, lodged in Church-Regiſters and the Royal Ar- 
chives, are ſuppoſititious. Barlow was never ordain- 
| ed; nay, he never had the title of Biſhop before 
159. His Epiſcopacy at St. 4/aph, St: David's, and 
2 Hath, are chimerical: It was 7oung, who in 1536 


the Validity of the Engliſs Qrdinations. 7 


was Biſhop of St. David's. I have falſified two 
Acts to make the contrary be believed; and all the 
Acts I have mentioned, are corrupted. And indeed 
there was a neceſſity to ſay ſo, fince our Author is 
forced to acknowledge ©, that if all the Acts which 
have been forged in Barlow's favour, were true, there 


2 #s no Biſhop in Englaud, whoſe Epiſcopacy is ſa well 


atteſted as his. What he ſays of Scory, is much to 
the ſame purpoſe : He makes two of ane. That of 
Roche ſter is not the ſame as that of Herefard. The 
latter never was in Germany; and whatever the Hi- 
ſtorians ſay of him, is a mere fiction. The edition 
of the book concerning t he Britaunicł Antiquities, 
according to that Father, and the articles of Reli- 
gion, publiſhed by Henry VIII. were forged in the 
reign of James I. though both were printed and 
quoted long before the reign of that Prince. So 
many diſcoveries were never found in ſo ſmall a 
piece; and if the merit of a book conſiſts in a heap 
of new and unknown facts, it may be ſaid to the 
praiſe of Father Hardowin's book, that no Work did 
ever better deſerve the attention and the applauſe of 
the Publiek. - 
And indeed, one who reads the Work of that Fa- 
ther, fancies himſelf ro be tranſported into the coun- 


f ! try of the Fairies. All the objects are new. One 
muſt no longer conſult Hiſtory to be aſſured of their 


reality; a turn of imagination gives being to a 
* Queſtion des fait. p. 145- _ 
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s Defence of the Diſſertation on 
hundred unknown facts, and carries the reader, as 
it were, into another world, inſomuch that he knows 
not where he is. It would be wrong to ask that 
Father, whether in publiſhing ſo many new things, 
he has followed the ordinary rules of Criticiſm. | 


Alas! we weak men muſt not depart from the com- 


mon rules for fear of going aſtray. But men of a 
ſuperior genius, like Father Hardouin, have other 
rules to go by: And the rule he follows to decide 
facts, is to believe none to be true, but thoſe which | 
appear to him proper to defend what he calls the 
doctrinal part, that is, generally, his own fancies. E- | 
very body (fays that Father ©) loołs upon me as a man 
of a different ſpecies from others, and who always thinks 
the wrong way: Nevertheleſs, the truth of the mat- | 
ter is, that I never depart from the common notions, | 
With regard to facts, but becauſe I ſtrongly adhere * 
to the manner in which doctrines are to be underſtood, 
above all to that which may favour them moſt. Shun | 
me therefore, J forgive you, when you ſee me do any 
thing to their prejudice. This made me miſiruſt all the 
antient Books, &c. Such is the rule of our Author's 
Criticiſm : Any other rule is ſuſpected by him; and 


ſince he is perſuaded that the Ordinations of the 


Engliſh are contrary to what he makes a Doctrine, 
we ought not to take it ili of him that he ſhould | 
take ſuch a courſe. Tis plain, he was obliged in 
conſcience to deny the moſt certain and the beſt 
atteſted Facts. | 5 

That Father, who at firſt promiſed to publiſh 
two parts, gave us to underſtand at the concluſion 
of the former part, that he had changed his * 


and that he would be contented with what he h 


writ about the Fa, becauſe the matter of Right 
had been exhauſted by the Catholick Divines. The 
Publick had already diſpenſed with him for the per- 
formance of his promiſe, and was by no means diſpleaſed 


* Mem. Filter, p- 423. | d Qu. & fait. P. 214. : 
that | 
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; | that he had not kept his word; when we found all 


of a ſudden, that our Author having altered his 
mind, had publiſh'd the ſecond part of his Work. 


4 It was thought that there would be many new 


things in it, as well as in the other; but perhaps fo 
many diſcoveries were not expected at once: For, 
did ever any body hear it ſaid before this Father 8, 
that Chriſt inſtituted two forms of Ordination? 
one which he gave to St. Peter for the Weſt, and 
the other to St. Paul for the Eaſt; that the ſimpli- 
city of the Eaſtern Ordinations can only be aſcribed to 
the ſwiftneſs of St. Paul's travels h, who could not 
conveniently carry the Chriſm, nor find inſtru- 
ments that were not then made; that St. Paul was 
only miſſionary aſſiſtant ro St. Peter i; that he went 
to Rome for no other reaſon but to defend his cauſe k, 
and then return immediately into his miſſion of 
Greece l; that the Roman Pontifical comes directly in 
a right line from St. Peter without any alteration m, 
that the Collector of the Canons of the fourth Coun- 
cil of Carthage had it before his eyes; that it is to 
be looked upon as a Decree of the Church®; that 
all the antient Manuſcrip, Rituals and Pontificals of 
the middle ages have been forged by impoſtors, in 
oppoſition to that Pontifical® ; that thoſe Rituals 
and Pontificals were' never uſed in the Churches 
wherein they were found; and that no other uſe 
was made of them but to fill up a place in a Li- 
brary, from whence they were removed into that 
of the Vatican a; that they were the productions of 
innovators, pretenders to learning, who had a mind 
to reform che divine worſhip according to their 
own notions; that thoſe Decypherers of old wri- 
tings ought not to be minded; ſuch as Morinus, 
Goar, Father Mabillon, Father Martene, and others 


E Qu. 4 droit. p. 25. h Pag. 18. 4 B. 2285; 
* 16. * DB. 235. m Nl. p. 62. Pag. 200. 
. 168, f . 166, 4 J. 123. 5 
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of the like kind againſt a ſtanding Tradition; that 
imperative or indicative Forms were given by Chriſt * 
to St. Peter and St. Paul*; that deprecative Forme 
were only invented to deftroy the efficacy of the 


Sacraments!; that the opus operatum cannot ſubſiſt 


with ſuch Forms*; that points of diſcipline are no 
longer ſo, when they arc conſiderable; that in E- 
piſcopal Ordination, the Conſecration is diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the Ordination; that in order to have the 
intention of the Church, one muſt pronounce what 


ſhe pronounces-in the ſame words, phraſes, or in o- 


thers that are equivalent; and many other things 
of the like nature, every one more new than the o- 
thers. Who wou'd not applaud that Father for ſuch 
happy diſcoveries? For my part, had I been uſed 
worſe than to be frequently called a Heretick and 
a Forger, I ſhould be too fond of my reputation, 
ſhould I wiſh it had been ſpared at the hazard of 
ſeeing the Publick deprived of ſo many diſcoveries; 
and I am willing at the ſame rate to excite once 
more the zeal of the learned Father Hardouin, and 
his Criticiſm. e -| 

One muſt not expect to find ſo many new things 
in the work of Father Le Quien. There is nothing 
in it that ſurpriſes by its ſingularity z They are ordi- 
nary Facts that cauſe his difficulties. As for the the- 
ological part, the Author follows only the common 
road, without recalling the obſolete opinions of our 
Schools, which vaniſhed away with the expulſion 
of Peripatetiſm. Father Hardouin has not been able 
to ſee it without uneaſineſs: His Zeal cou'd not 
contain itſelf at the fight of the danger the opus 


operatum of the Sacraments was expoſed to by a de- 


precative form. The treaty of alliance between \ 
thoſe two Authors ſolemnly concluded, has been broke 
ſtill more ſolemnly. Amici uſque ad aras, Religion has 


put an end to an aſſociation which Religion had 


7 pag. 24. b. 126. , 234. 


formed. 
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formed. Father Le Quien, always ſuſpicious about my 


| Orthodoxy, has been in his turn ſuſpected about his 
2 own. What he fays, and what he does not fay, 
haas been equally miſinterpreted. Father Hardouin 


could not contain himſelf: Being wholly taken up 
with the intereſt of Religion, he would have 
thought he had betrayed it, if he had ſuppreſſed 


bis complaints, or if they had been leſs bitter. I 


muſt have been well pleaſed with that ſpectacle, if 
revenge was lawful for a Chriſtian; and in any o- 
ther circumſtance I could willingly have believed, 
that in order to make me ſatisfaction for having in- 
ſulted me without a cauſe, that Father intended to 
make me amends by the pleaſure of ſuch a diverſion. 
But I ſhould have been miſtaken; for he tells me 
very ſeriouſly, that he did not at all defign to do me a 
pleaſure in this", and that I muſt not thank him 
for it. This was a neceflary advertiſement, and had 
it not been for him, 1 ſhould perhaps have been ſo 


ſimple as to applaud my ſelf upon that account. 


But fince heis willing to diſpenſe with me from any 
acknowledgment, I ought at leaſt to take it kindly 


of him, that he would not deceive me. 


To return to Father Le Quien; his Work, like 
that of Father Hardouin, is divided into two Parts; 
the Fa# is treated of in the firft, and the Right in 
the other. That part which relates to the Fact, 
contains, in Father Hardouin's judgment, a very 
curious and inſtructive hiſtory of the pretended Re- 


formation of Englaud * ; but it makes almoſs one 


half of the Book before it comes 10 touch upon 
the affairs of Matthew Parker. this was handſomely 
to tell the Author that he wanted the advice of 


4 Martial jam dic Poſt hume de tribus Capellis. And 


this is what he does aſterwards, and even, ſays Fa- 
ther Hardauin, with great Ppreciſeneſs and method. 
As for method, let it be ſo; but there is certainly 


* Reflex. fur 1a Null. p. 1 I. p 1. 
| no 
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no preciſion, and leſs truth: but to make amends 
for it, there is learning, addreſs, a good turn, ſub- 
tilty, and all the conjectures which a fruitful and 
happy imagination can furniſfi, to ſupply the want 
of facts, the reality of whichꝰis frequently groun- 


died upon nothing but the bare word of the Author; 


and indeed he does not alledge them for certain : 
his main deſign is to find doubts in whatever he 


aſſerts, as well as in whatever he oppoſes. He does 


not pretend ro demonſtrate the falſity of the acts in 
the Lami?#th Regiſters, nor the truth of the Ordi- 
nation in a Tavern, nor Barlow's want of Conſe- 
cration. He thinks all thoſe facts have their pro- 


bability, whatever ſide of the queſtion be taken; 


but that one cannot be ſure of their truth; and 
there remains ſtill a well- grounded doubt, which 
ought to be removed; tis to eſtabliſh this doubt that 
the Author bas employ'd all his Skill: but conjec- 
tures, in order to be admitted, muſt have a ſolid 
foundation in Hiſtory. Ben neceſſaria la congettura 
ma e allireſi neceſſaria che Ia congettura s appogi al 
fondamento iſtorico * : and all thoſe which proceed 
only from the imagination, vaniſh without pain, 
as they are raiſed without applauſe. Tutte quelle coſe 
che in materie iſtoriche ed antiche eſcono della pura 
imaginazione e dal fol capriccio, compariſcono ſenza 
plauſo, e mubjono ſenza compatimentoY. Whether it 
be truth, or ſelf- love, I flatter my ſelf that ſuch 
will be hereafter the fate of Father Le Quien's 
doubts or conjectures: but why do I ſay of Father 
Le Quien? Let us do more j tice to that Father. 
Thar piece of Criticiſm, if the thing be duly conſi- 
der'd, can only be look'd upon as the work of ano- 
ther hand; and it would be a hard thing to make 
him reſponſible for the facts which he has heap'd to- 
gether. Unhappy in his Memorials! could he ſuſpect 


that Catholicks and Prieſts would furniſh him with 


2 Oiorn. de Letter. t. 29. p. . | Y Ibid. p. 251. 
falſe 
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 ? falſe ones? His conduct is his praiſe ; he judges of 


2 other mens ſincerity by his own; his only fault con- 
> ſiſts in having blindly followed uncertain reports, 
without taking the pains to ſearch out their truth: 
but perhaps it was prudent for that Father to avoid 


ſuch an examination. What would have become 


of his doubts, if he had been as ſcrupulous in the 
choice of difficulties, as in the examin:tion of the 
acts which he deſigned to bring into ſuſpicion ? 

4s for the queſtion of Right, tis properly his 
Z own work, and it would be wrong to conteſt it. 
Father Le Quien informs us, that long before he had 
any thoughts of writing upon this matter, he col- 
I Jeted many things that might have a relation to it. 
This ſecond part is made up of thoſe materials put 
together, and ſupported by large reflexions. His 
main deſign is to ſhew that the form of Ordination 
has been eſſentially altered in the Ritual of King 
Edward VI. that the Engliſh have preſerved neither 
Z Prieſthood nor Sacrifice; that the form of the 
Z Prieſthood cannot be valid, unleſs that Sacrifice be 
2 expreſly mention'd in it; and that ſince ng mention 
is made of it in the Forms of Edward's Ritual, thoſe 
forms are not only inſufficient, bur even null; and 
conſequently that it is neceſſary to re-ordain all thoſe 
who have been ordained by Ergliſh Biſhops, The 
whole is preceded by a theological Expoſition upon 
Z thePricſthood and the Sacrifice; and from that Ex- 
poſition the Author concludes againſt the validity 
of the Ordinations of the Engliſh, and againſt their 
3 Orthodoxy upon that matter, not to ſay againſt mine 
2 alſo: Tis in order to prove all thoſe points that 
= Father Le Quien diſplays all his Theology. The 
Publick will know by the ſequel] what judgment 


they ought to make of it, and I will by no means 


prevent their deciſion or determination: I am too 
much concerned to find it unexact, to deſire that 


my opinion ſhould be the rule of others, before they 
| os 


4 
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are themſclves convinced of it by their own knows 
ledge. 


verſary, when 1 heard of the Memoirs of Mr. 
Fennell, Dean of Laonne, in hope, but. in reality Di- 
rector of the Nuns at Ponto;/e. The bigneſs of the 


volume ſeems to promiſe either many things cleared, 


or many difficulties ; but neither of them appear in 
it: the Author is one of thoſe Writers who have 
the ſecret of ſpeaking much, and faying nothing; 
and who, miſtaking words for reaſons, fancy they 
have demonſtrated matters of fact, even before they 
go about to prove them. He writes Jriſb in French, 


which may be excuſed in a foreigner, who places 
the whole merit of his work in uncommon enquiries 7 
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I thought Father Le Onien would be my laſt ad- 


and ſolid proofs, rather than the purity of the ſtyle ? 


and the ornament of words. 


After a long Preface of 80 pages upon the matter | 


of the Sacrifice, in which I have not been able to 
unravel, and perhaps the Author himſelf knows not 


either what he oppoſes, or what he aſſerts; he be- 


ins to prove that Parker was ordain'd in a Tavern, 
and that Barlow was not ordain'd at all. This is the 
only ſubject of the firſt part of the: Memoirs, at the 
der of which there is a pretended atteſtation of the 
Lord Audley in Engliſh and French, to which the Au- 
thor has added a ſubſcription of his own authority. 
In the ſecond Part he goes about to prove that the 
whole Reformation in general, and the ſubſtitution 


of King Edward's Ordinal to the Pontifical, was 
made by lay- authority. This is perbaps the only dif- 


ficulty in that work, that can be look'd upon as a 
ſerious one; for what concerns Barlow's negotiation 


in Scotland, is a new Romance: and what he ſays 
of the time when Edward III. reigned, is ſo com- 
mon, that without doing me any great favour, he 
might think I was not ignorant of it, and that the 


* Mem. Part I. p. 333. 2 Ibid. p. 167. 


paſſage 
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q paſſage which has occaſioned ſuch a long needleſs di- 


greſſion, was only a fault of impreſſion, a 7. for a 4. 
This is almoſt the whole account that can be 
given of a book, in which the author has obſerved 


4 no other method than to pull my book in pieces, 
and to ſay upon every fragment of it whatever came 


into his mind, common reflex ions, inſignificant paſ- 


ſages, low proverbs, indecent expreſſions; and through- 
2 out the whole the moſt abuſive language, and the 
moſt unworthy, I will not ſay of good manners, 
but even of probity and common decency: the 


thing is fo plain, that Mr. Fennel! himſel hes, 


aſham'd of his proceeding, thought himſelf oblig' 
to make me ſatisfaction about the middle of his book, 
but upon condition that ſoon after he may begin 
again upon a new bottom, and, as before, not ſpare 
any rudeneſs againſt me. I will take good care not to 
> imitate him: that would be to depart from my cha- 
racter, and r I can more eaſily bear ſuch ill 
Language, t 


an that Author could have ſuppreſſed it. 
An anonymous Benedictin Monk was not willing 


1 to yield to the other Orders the glory of writing 
alone upon a ſubject of ſuch conſequence: but if he 


ſays nothing that is new and important, he deſerves 
at leaſt to be commended for writing with great 


moderation: and I have leſs reaſon to complain of 


his cenſure, than to be pleaſed with his politeneſs. 
His letter, which is addreſs'd to me, does not con- 
cern the facts: 'tis a mere theological difficulty, in 
which I find this advantage, that the author gran- 
ting the principle, which others look upon as a 
crime, he thereby authorizes all the juſt conſequences 


I have deduc'd from it, 


If afterwards he does not join with me in ac- 


1 | knowledging the ſame conſequences, tis becauſe he 
alters his 0 by a great many precarious hypo- 
1 e 


theſes, which ſeem to me to have no ſolidity in them. 


Lett. d' un Bened. 
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That principle which I haye laid down as a true one, 
and the certainty whereof is demonſtrated by the 
practice of the Churches, is, that the determina- 
tion of the matters and forms of the Sacraments, 
not fix'd by Chriſt, was left to the Church. Bur 
he © maintains, at the ſame time, that particular 
Churches could not enjoy that liberty; that it is 
only by a tacit diſpenſation of the Church of Rome, 
that the Greek and Eaſtern Churches have appointed 
other forms or other matters than thoſe which are 
uſed among the Latins; that all the Weſtern Chur- 
ches are only one National Church, becauſe they 


make a part of the Church of Rome; that the right 


that Church has of enjoyning the obſervation of 
received Laws, does not leave to others the libert 
of departing from them; that each particular Churc 


may indeed make ſuch alterations in her ordinary Rites, 


as ſhe thinks neceſſary : but that there are ceremo- 
nies, and there is a diſcipline, that may be called doc- 
trinal, which they are not permitted to meddle with; 
and that the Church of Rome diſapproving the altera- 
tions made by the Church of England, the Ordina- 
tion of the Exgliſh remains doubtful, and it ſhould 
be at leaſt conditionally reiterated. _ 


# 


This is what the author of the letter at laſt con- 


fines himſelf to, probably being perſuaded by the 


vanity of his hypotheſes, how ineffectual they are 
to invalidate the Ordinations he oppoſes. And in- 


| deed, fince thoſe hypotheſes are contradicted by the 


facts, tis a ſurprizing thing, that Father did not per- 
ccive, that precarious and groundleſs principles ſerv'd 
only to ſtrengthen the opinion he deſigned to con- 
fute. As for what he adds, that if the Validity of 
the Engliſh Ordinations was well proved, he does 
not ſee how it can facilitate a reunion; he cannot 
deny at leaſt, that a conſiderable obſtacle to it would 
be thereby removed; and he will give me leave to 
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prefer to his judgment that of Cardinal  Eftreer, who 
one day told Dr. Burnet at Rome, that in his opinion, the 
23 reunion would be much more practicable, if thoſe Ordi- 
nations could be looked upon as valid, though made by 
AHeretichs and Schiſmaticks*, If that Author does not 
ſee it, as that able and judicious Cardinal, to whom 
the reaſons alledged by Dr. Burnet, to ſhew the va- 
lidity of thoſe Ordinations, appear'd convincing, we 
have ſome ground to doubt, whether it be true, 
as he ſays, that when he ſtudied that matter, and 
read my work, he did it without any prepoſſeſſion, 
but what was in my favour. | 

This is pretty near a general idea of all rhe an- 
ſwers that have been made to the Diſſertation. Their 


learned men of great reputation have advanced the 


have done with all the application ſuch an impor- 


N. Mem. de la. G. B. T. 3. p. 87 / 
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tant ſubject deſerves; and I have omitted neither 

| ſearches, nor ſollicitations, to come at the truth, 

and to leave no fact either ſuſpicious or uncertain. 

The new acts I ſhall produce, will be a proof of 
the care I have taken to procure to the Publick all 

the information that is neceſſary to judge about the 


ſubject in queſtion. If any thing is ſtill wanting to 
their conviction, it muſt doubtleſs be aſcribed to my 


want of ability, ſince there is perhaps no fact in 


hiſtory grounded upon à greater number of Acts, 


and more certain Monuments, than the truth of the 


firſt Ordinations in the reign of Queen Elizabeth: | 


But becauſe I could not follow all my adverſaries 
ſep by ſtep, and yet was unwilling to omit any ma- 
terial thing in my anſwer to them, I will here give 
you the ſcheme of the defenſe of my Diſſertation. 
The work of Father Le Quien appearing to me the 
moſt conſiderable of all, both by the number of facts 
alledg'd by him, and by the diſpoſition of his matter, 
is what I ſhall chiefly apply my ſelf to examine in 
my anſwer. I follow him every where, except in 
his digreſſions and repetitions : They are of ſervice 
to him in his Work, becauſe they divert the atten- 
tion of the reader; and becauſe, if there is any un- 
certainty in the different points, about which he 
leads us, he dexterouſly brings into the queſtion 
concerning Ordinations, thoſe doubts which have 
a relation to quite different things. My views 
are very different : far from diverting the atten- 
tion of the reader, my endeayour is to fix it to what 
concerns the Ordinations, and I have left out what- 
ever has no direct relation to it. This is the reaſon 
why J have taken no notice of the whole account, 
which the Author gives of the hiſtory of the Re- 
formation. I might have ſet right many things in 


that account; but the doing it would have had no 
relation to the queſtion about the Ordinations, to 


which I confine myſelf: For the ſame reaſon, I have 
taken no notice of his frequent declamations (ſuch 
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as they are) againſt Cranmer, Barlow, and the o- 
ther Biſhops concerned in the Reformation, and a- 
gainſt Henry VIII, Edward VI, and Queen Eliza- 
= beth. I never pretended to make Saints of them, 
nor to ſet up for their Apologiſt : But I ſhall paſs 


over all thoſe incidents, becauſe they are in fome 
meaſure foreign to the queſtion in hand: 


Non de vi, neque cæde, nec veneno, 

Sed lis eſt mihi de tribus Capellis, 

Hoc judex ſibi poſtulat probari. 

Tu Cannas, Mithridaticumque bellum, 

Et perjuria Punic furoris, 

Et Sullas, Marioſque, Mucioſque 

Magna voce ſonass· ' 


All the facts of any moment, to be found in the 


5 works of the other Writers, which either have eſ- 


caped Father Le Quien, or have been better handled b 
them, will, in this Defence, be ranged under thoſe 


heads to which they belong; and 1 ſhall endeavour 
carefully ro diſcuſs all thole that may delerve any 
attention. Notwithſtanding all the ramblings of Fa- 


ther Hardouin in this kind, I ſhall think it my 
duty to follow him; becauſe the Publick, not being 
able to inform themſelves of the facts, might fancy, 
if I took no notice of them, that ſuch an omiſſion 
proceeds from my inability to anſwer them, and not 
from the contempt which the difficulties he has 
ſtarred deleryve. Tis a deference I pay to his repu- 
tation, which I would not have 75 to his argu- 
ments. As for the queſtion of Right I ſhall obſerve 
another method; for as I don't write a Treatiſe of 
the Sacraments, I ſhall content myſelf ro expole his 
extravagances without confuting them. He mult 


| have little skill in Divinity, who is not able to do 


it; and I write only for thoſe who have. already 


2 Mart. Epigr. 19. 1. 6. 2 
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ſome knowledge. My Work would not be a Trea- 2 
tiſe of the Engliſþ Ordinations, if I ſhould dwell p 
upon all the cavils of the ſchools; and I ſhould diſ- t. 
courage the Publick, by ſwelling my book to an im- 
menſe bulk with things that may be found every c 
where. | | 8 c. 
To confine myſelf within the bounds of what is v 
properly the queſtion, I ſhall only treat of ſome FC 
principal points, which will be the ſubject of as It! 
many books. After having ſhewn that it was mo- p 
rally impoſlible to falſify the Regiſters, and anſwer- Fo 
ed ſeveral facts that are alledged to prove that pre- Wc; 
tended falſification; I ſhall make it appear in ano- a1 
ther book, that the ſtory of the Nag's-Head Tavern 
is unwarrantable in all its parts, is deſtitute of all 
ſupport either from the acts, or from hiſtorical facts, 
or from the teſtimony of cotemporary writers. Af- 
terwards I ſhall ſhew, that the Ordination at Lam- 
bet h- houſe is as authentick and notorious as an hiſto- p 
rical fact can poſſibly be. I ſhall very particularly exa- #F 
mine all that has been faid againſt the acts which! 
have produced; and J hope 1 ſhall re-eſtabliſh, with 
advantage, all the proofs of the Diſſertation. I ſhall 
beſtow a particular chapter upon all the objeions 
which appear of weight, and which, perhaps, may 
have made an impreſſion upon the Publick, that 1 
may anſwer them as largely as they deſerve, and} 
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leave no obſcurity upon any of thoſe heads. Im 
From Parker I ſhall proceed to Barlow and after th 

having cleared myſelf af the forgery unjuſtly imputed 
to me, and proved his Epiſcopacy by the moſt un- ai 
deniable acts, I ſhall invincibly make out his Conſe- fie 
cration ſince, according to Father Hardouin, if thoſe th 
acts are true, no Epiſcopacy was better prov'd than bis. Va. 
I ſhall ſnew at the fame time againſt Father Le Quien Ma: 
and Mr. Fennell, that nothing can be more roman-Mr, 
tick than the particular account they give us of Bar-Mth 
low's negotiation in Scotland; and I ſhall prove by th 
the moſt authentical act in the world, that he was Mo 
| al 
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at London in April 1536; and conſequently, that the 
2 pretended impoſſibility of his being conſecrated at 

that time, is a mere Chimera. | 
I ſhall prove with the ſame certainty, the conſe- 
= cration of Scory and of other Biſhops, which is 
called in queſtion, under pretence that ſome of them 
were only degraded from prieſthood in the reign of 
Queen Mary; and I ſhall ſhew by undeniable facts, 
that beſides the Catholick Biſhops, who were de- 
poſed in the reign of Elizabeth, ſome ſooner, and 
others later, there were many more Biſhops really 
¶conſecrated, than were neceſſary to ordain Parker ; 
and that therefore Barlow would not have been cho- 
ſen for that ceremony, if it had not been certain at 


1 hat time that he himſelf was conſecrated. 


From the fact I ſhall come to the right, and when 
I examine what concerns the forms, I hope I ſhall 
prove, either by many other very antient forms, or 
py many convincing arguments, that the Ritual of 
Edward contains whatever is neceſſary; and that 
nothing can be more falſe than this principle of Fa- 
ther Le Quien, that a form is inſufficient, when the 
effect, or the principle end of a Sacrament is not ex- 


preſſed in it. 


As that principal has been laid down only with 
elpe&t to the Sacrifice, of which no mention is 


'F ade in Edward's Ritual, we ſhall ſee, that this o- 
miſſion is to be found in many antient forms, and 
that it does not in the leaſt prejudice the validity of 


ed Ordination. Afterwards 1 ſhall clear what I have 
n- ſaid in the Diſſertation upon the article of the Sacri- 
ſe- Ifice, and by the expoſition I ſhall give of the Ca- 
o/e tholick Doctrine, and of that of the Church of Eng- 
16. and upon that head, it will appear, that the whole 
en que ſtion between us is only about words, and that in 
n. truth we agree about the thing itſelf. I flatter myſelf, 
1. Ithat this expoſition will be Raicient to anſwer all 
the difficulties, and remove all the ſuſpicions which 
as too violent a zeal, or malice, have rais'd againſt 


C3 me; 
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me; and without pretending to treat that matter 


in a controverſial way, I ſhall fay enough to deter- 


mine what one ought to think about it, and to make 
one reject all the notions with which our ſchoolmen 
have perplexed that matter. | 


Laſtly, I ſhall ſpend ſome time upon the queſtion 2 


about Lay- authority. Without erg to juſtify 
ave taken 


all the ſteps that the Kings of England 


ſince their Schiſm; I ſhall ſhew that the diſtinction 


of the ſacerdotal Office, from the Lay- authority, has 


always remain'd clear and certain; that they only 


intended by that revolution to withdraw themſelves 
from the Pope's authority, and not to uſurp the 


exerciſe of the ſpiritual functions reſerved to Biſnobps 


authority; and laſtly, that ſince the Ordinal of Ed- 
ward was compoſed by a committee of the Clergy, 


and the ſecond reviſion that was made of it in 17752, 


ſolemnly approv'd in Convocation, and being broughr 


by them as near as they could to the ſimplicity of 4 


the antient forms, that work cannot be looked upon 


but as the Work of the Clergy, though it was pub- 
liſhed only by the authority of the King and Parlia- 


ment. 


and Prieſts; that in England as well as in France, 
the antient Kings did frequently exerciſe the ſamne 


Since the authority of national Churches, as to 


Eccleſiaſtical Rites, has been oppos d only by odious 


declamarions, without diſowning the facts that have 


been mentioned, or weakening the max ims laid down; 1 


nothing obliges me to treat again of that principle, F 
which is the only one that can account for the pro- 


digious variety we obſerve in whatever concerns the 


uſage and adminiſtration of the Sacraments. The 


ill uſe that might be made of that principle, has 


been very much exaggerated; but the queſtion is 
not, whether ſuch a principle may be abuſed, but 
only whether it be true or falſe; for an ill uſe is 
every day made of the moſt holy and certain truths. | 
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Confidering that the laſt ſhifr of thoſe, who write 
againſt the Validity of the Engliſh Ordinations, is to 
doubt, I could not omit dwelling a little upon it, 
in order to make the reader diſtinguiſh thoſe doubts 
that are well grounded from thoſe that are not fo. 
Tis commonly ſuppos'd, that the moſt frivolous 
doubt concerning the conferring of a Sacrament, 


1s ſufficient to balance the greateſt certainty; and 


under the vain pretence, that in a doubtful caſe the 

ſafeſt way oughr to be taken, the Sacraments are 
reiterated upon the leaſt ſcruple: Whereas, *twou'd 
be much more eaſy to clear up ſuch a ſcruple, than 
to juſtify ones ſelf againſt the reproaches of a rei- 
teration 3 an eaſineſs of admitting which, has al- 
ways been odiqus in the Church. This is, as one 
may ſee, an important matter: And becauſe Father 
Le Quien, after the Journaliſts of Trevoux, reduces 
all his objections to this doubt; being perſuaded, that 
he cannot demonſtrate the truth of the ſtory of the 
Tavern, nor the falſity of the Lambetb Ordination; 
when I ſhew that the doubts alledg'd to invalidate 
Ordinations are trifling and frivolous, I ſhall take 


notice of ſuch as may determine us in practice, and 


obſerve how far they may be inſiſted upon. 

Such is in general the ſcheme of this Work, 
which (I think) takes in all that has been objected 
againſt my Diſſertation by the ſeveral Writers. 
Though anſwers commonly require greater length 
than the Works that are anſwered; yet the care I 
have taken to contract the matter, to avoid digreſ- 
ſions, to put the objections together, to neglect 
mere conjectures and looſe declamations, to confine 
myſelf to facts and records, and a plain expoſition 
of the principles, has enabled me to collect into 
one piece, all that is eſſential in this queſtion, and 
to repell at one ſtroke, all the ſeveral attacks of my 
adverſaries. I have diſſembled none of their ohjec- 
tions, and never endeavoured to weaken them, even 
when I was forced to m them, I only deſire 
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to inform, and not to deceive myſelf. Upon the 
reading of my firſt Diſſertation, every one did me 


that juſtice, and acknowledged, that the objections 


were frequently ſet forth with greater ſtrength in my 
Work, than in thoſe where I found them. I have 
obſerved the ſame method in this defence, and if 


I had done otherwiſe, I ſhould have thought I had 


not acted ſincerely. But I have taken that courſe, 
with reſpect to real difficulties only. As for friyo- 


lous conjectures, facts foreign to the purpoſe, in- 


ſignificant reflections, raſh accuſations, unjuſt ſuſpi- 
cions, there was a neceſſity for me to neglect them, 
becauſe if I had taken notice of them, I muſt have 
multiplied volumes, and reſolved to have no readers. 
W hat remains, before I enter upon my ſubject, 


is only to clear myſelf of an imputation, which I 
would not take as a diſhonour, if it was true, as in- 


deed it is not. I mean, that I am the firſt Catholick, 
who goes about to bring into credit Ordinations re- 
jected long ago. It will appear in the next chapter, 


that I have only followed many learned Catholick Di- 


vines: Beſides tis well known, that Dr. Snellaerts, a ce- 


lebrated profeſſor of hiſtory at Louvain, and Canon of 


Ghent and Antwerp, left among his papers a treatiſe 
upon this matter, in favour of the Engliſh Ordinations 
and that he, as well as many others, did always look 
upon the ſtory of the Nag's-head-tavern, as a ridicu- 
lous fiction, which is no longer believed, even by 
the moſt prejudiced perſons. | 


Nec pueri credunt, nifi qui nondum ere lavantur. 


This will juſtify me to thoſe weak perſons, who 
fancy, that one cannot clear a Proteſtant of a falſe 
imputation, without ſharing with him in his Er- 
rors and Schiſm. As for the more knowing, I don't 
ſo much as want this apology. Suppoſe I was the 
firſt in juſtifying the Validity of thoſe Ordinations, 
why ſhould it be imputed to me as a crime? And if 
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e our Fore-fathers have been in an error upon that 


head, why ſhould I follow them in it? Is truth to 
be determined by preſcription? And notwithſtanding 


the monuments unknown to them, that have been 
2 diſcovered ſince, muſt we eſpouſe their prejudices, 
and reſpect a judgment given in the dark? Whoever 
acts upon ſuch principles, knows not the worth of 


truth; and when a man pays homage to it only with 
follows the multitude, and not truth itſelf. 
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earned Catholicks have acknowledged before 
me the Validity of the Engliſh Ordinations. 
It was certainly the opinion of the late Mr. 
Boſſuet. The Church of Rome has never 
caus d this queſtion to be examined juridically, 
nor decided the contrary. The cuſtom of re- 
ordaming, grounded upon doubts not yet clear- 
ed for want of monuments communicated to 
that Church, is a wiſe precaution, but can- 
not make a Law. It will be an 1 

2 


for the Catholick Church to acknowledge 1 


Validity of thoſe Ordinations. 


anſwers that have been made to my Diſſerta- 


Mm N Othing has appear'd to me more odious in the 


tion, than the malicious affectation of ſetting me con- 
timnually in oppoſition to the Catholick Church. If 


the queſtion about the Engliſh Ordinations had been 
4 decided in the moſt folemn manner, and after. the 
XZ molt ſerious examination of the reaſons alledged on 
both ſides, they could not have done more to cry me 
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down. Even ſuppoſing I had been miſtaken, ſince 
the queſtion between us is only about a matter of 
fact; that is, to know whether the firſt Biſhops * 


were truly conſecrated, or not; it was at moſt raſn- 
neſs or ignorance in me; and my belief ſhould at - 


leaſt have been ſecured from the unjuſt ſuſpicions, 


with which they have endeavour'd to blacken it. 
Bur it was neceſſary to make an adverſary odious, 
who could not be confuted without difficulty; and 
it was more eaſy to raiſe ſuſpicions, than to find 
matters of fact and arguments to anſwer him. And 
indeed how many clamours againſt his undertaking ! 
how many declamations againſt the execution of it! 
how —_ intrigues to ſtop his Work, or to expoſe 
it to cenſure! They have made a crime of his very 7 
age; and a deſign which the Journaliſts of Trevoux 
would have applauded in one of their brethren, and 
Father Le Quien in Mr. R. if he had done the ſame, 
has almoſt expoſed the Author to be diſgraced by an 
unjuſt cenſure; if the Publick, more equitable, ha 


not approved that undertaking, of which his cen- 


fors make a crime. X 

And yet what crime! The Author, whoſe obſcu- * 
rity, his age, and if you pleaſe his raſhneſs, make 
ſo guilty and ſuſpicious, thinks only as ſome learned 


Catholicks thought before him; and all his fault, 1 


if it be one to be ſincere, conſiſts in writing 
what others were contented to think. Father Le 


uien himſelf informs us in his preface, that at firſt 


following the ſentimears of a perſon, the beſt skilled 


in hiſtory, of any in Europe b, he entertained a fa- 


vourable opinion of thoſe Ordinations which he nos 
condemns, and that he was perſuaded of their Vali- 7 
dity. Was he, or the learned Gentleman from whom 7 
he had that notion, 4 worſe Catholick upon that ac 


count? And if he could believe ſuch a thing with- 7 


out becoming ſuſpected, why does he ſuſpect me; 4 . 


d Pref. p. 5. 
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becauſe my inquiries have engaged me to take that 
fide, which he follow'd only out of complaiſance? 

But though I have not been influenced by autho- 
rity to think favourably of the Engliſb Ordinations, 
and the evidence of the facts alone has determined 
my judgment about them; yet I was not ignorant that 
ſome learned Catholicks had had the ſame thoughts 
about them before me: However, I was contented to 
publiſh the judgment of the learned Biſhop of Meaux, 
being perſuaded, that his fingle authority was ſuffi- 
cient to filence the vain fcruples of fome Divines, 
and to juſtify my undertaking. I find I was mi- 
ſtaken: That authority, far from pacifying my Cen- 
ſors, has only exaſperated them; and to leave me 
without defence, endeavours have been uſed to de- 
prive me of his teſtimony, by the moſt frivolous 
ſubtilties. It falls our luckily for me, that I can 
ſtrengthen it with new proofs, and the approbation 
of many other Divines. 

In the beginning of the laſt Century, Cudſemius, 
a learned Catholick, having taken a journey into 
England, on purpoſe to examine the truth of the firſt 
Ordinations made in the beginning of the Reforma- 


tion, and having probably con(ulted the Regiſters, be- 


fore Maſon thought of producing them, acknowledged 
ina Book written againſt the Calviniſts, that the Eng- 
liſh had preſerved the ſucceſſion of the Hierarchy in 
their Church. Quod Calviniane ſedtæ in Anglia ſta- 
tum attinet, ſays that Author, ille ita comparatus 
e, ut vel admodum longo tempore durare poſſet, vel 
etiam ſubith & repente mutari propter Catholicum ibi- 
dem in perpetua Epiſcoporum ſuorum ſerie legitimaque 
Paſtorum ſucceſſione ab Accleſid acceptd ordinem, ob 
cujus honorem Angles Calviniſtas mitiore vocabulo non 
bereticos, ſed ſchiſmaticos appellare ſolemus. This 
paſſage is quoted by Maſon, and my Cenſors could 
not be ignorant of it. Why then ſhould I be cen- 


| De deſp. Calv. cauſe, c. 18. p. 408. | 
4 ſured 
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ſured for a thing, which was never diſapproved in 


that Divine k? 3 9 
.. We find the ſame confeſſion in many other Ca- 
tholick Writers later than he. Peter Walſh a Fran- 

ciſcan, called amongſt us Valeſius, or de Valois, ex- 
preſſes bimſelf upon that head in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
in an advertiſement prefixed to his hiſtory of the - 
7//h Remonſtrance, printed in 1664. © In that place, 
ſays that Father, where I ſeem (p. 438.) ſome- 
«© what too ſevere on Matthew Parker, the firſt Pro- 
<< teſtant Archbiſhop of Canterbury under Queen E- 
cc lizabeth, you muſt not perſuade yourſelf I do at 
<& all reflect upon his Ordination, as if indeed that 
« had been not only uncanonical or unlawful, but 
really void and null, or (as the ſchool-men ſpeak) 
“ invalid: Were I to deliver my opinion of this 
© matter, or were it to my purpoſe to ſpeak thereof, 
« I would certainly hold myſelf obliged in con- 
& ſcience (for any thing I know yet) to concur 
“ with them who doubt not the Ordination of Bi- 
“ ſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons in the Proteſtant 
“ Church of England, to be (at leaſt) valid. And 
& yet I have read all whatever hath been to the con- 
< trary objected by the Roman Catholick Writers, 
„ whether againſt the matter or form, or want of 
% power in the firſt Conſecrators, by reaſon of their 
“ Schiſm and Hereſie, or of their. being depoſed 
© formerly from their Sees, c. Bur I have withal 
© obſerved nothing of truth alledg'd by the objec- 
„ tors, which might in the leaſt perſuade any man 
* who is acquainted with the known Divinity or 
| © Doctrine of our preſent Schools (beſides what Ri- 
& chardus Armachanus long ſince writ) and with the 
Annals of our Roman . unleſs peradven- 
ce ture, he would turn fo frantick at the ſame, as to 


* 


AQ A 


* 


* 


* queſtion' even the Validity of our own Ordination 


£ 


A 


alſo in the ſaid Roman Church, on pretence, for- 
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cc ſooth, either of the form of the Sacrament altered 
cc at the pleaſure of men, or ſucceſſion of Biſhops, 
&« jnterrupted by ſo many Schiſms, Goc. 

The ſame Author being informed, that ſome Ca- 
tholicks were diſpleaſed, becauſe in a letter wrote to 
the Biſhop of Lincoln, in defence of the Church of 
Rome, he had called that prelate Right Reverend: 
For the ſame end of preventing, ſays he, the of- 
c fence or admiration of any Roman Catholicks, 
c where they ſhall meet the titles of Right or Moſt 
cc Illuſtrious, and Moſt Reverend, given by me to 
« the Lord Biſhop of Lincoln, I deſire them to 
&« conſider my reaſons. 1. I had about twelve years 
& ſince, (in the preface to my hiſtory of the /r;þ Re- 
ce monſtrance) publickly, in print, acknowledg'd my 
« own opinion to be, that the Ordination of the 
% Proteſtant Church of England is valid; meaning 
ce it undoubtedly to be fo, according both to the 
c“ publick Doctrines of the Roman Catholick Schools 
« themſelves, and the antient Rituals of all the Ca- 


c tholick Churches, Latin and Greck; nay, and to 
c thoſe Rituals of all the oriental heterodox Chur- 
| & ches too, as Morinus the learned Oratorian has re- 


«corded tles if. 
Father Davenport, call'd St, Clara, another W ri- 
ter of the ſame order, in his opinion upon the 36th 


article of the Church of England, paſſes the ſame judg- 


ment upon thoſe Ordinations as his Brother Peter 
F/alfh ; at leaſt according to the teſtimony of Dr. 
Prideaux'; for I have not ſeen the book quoted by 


him: But the reputation of Dr. Prideaux is fo well 


eſtabliſhed, that he may be credited upon ſo publick 


TRE: | 


Tis upon the ſame authority that I ſhall further 


alledge another fact better known, and mentioned 


by Father Le Quien himſelf in his Work. Mr. 
Goffe, who had been of the Church of England, 
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and there was a talk of making him a Prieſt. He 
had already been ordained in England, which occa- 


ſioned a difficulty. The matter was propoſed to ma- 


ny Doctors of the Sorbon, who after having examined 
it, declared in favour of the Ordination: But that 


affair appearing too important to be left to the de- 


ciſion of a few Divines, Rome was conſulted, which, 
according to her practice, injoined the Ordination, 
upon account, that the doubt ſtill remained for 
want of clearly ſtating the fact. This is related 


by Dr. Prideaux m, who ſays, that he had it from a 


celebrated Catbolick, namely Obadiah Walker, who 
told him ſo, and to whom that fact was very well 
known, becauſe he was at Paris when that affair was 
tranſacted. It was therefore at that time the pre- 
vailing opinion of the Doctors of the Sorbon, that 


the Ordinations of the Engliſh were valid; and why 


ſhould it be thought extraordinary, that I ſhould 
think as thoſe learned men did, and maintain an o- 
mo grounded upon evident facts, and ſolid rea- 
ons 5 
But what I am going to ſay, comes nearer our 
times, and is more direct to the point. In 1684, 
Cardinal Caſanata, of known learning, and probity, 
and to whom the practice of me, about the re- or- 


dination of the Erglifh, did not probably appear ſuf- 


ficient to determine him, writ to the Biſhop of Ca- 


ſtoria, in order to know what he thought of thoſe 


Ordinations: That great Cardinaln, ſays that Pre- 
late in a letter of the 21 of December, 1684, de- 
fires to know whether the Ordinations of the Biſhops 
of England were valid. He is afraid their Ordina- 
tion does not come from Biſhops duly ordained: I be- 
lie ve tis for very important reaſons, that he deſires to 
know of me, what the Catholicks and Proteſtants think 
of that Ordination. That Cardinal, tis likely, be- 


* Prideaux def. of Ordinat. p. 78. * Ms. Lett. 
- | | lieved, 
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Ihe Validity of the Engliſh Ordinations. 31 
lieved, that the Biſhop of Caſtoria being near Eng- 

land, and among the Proteſtants, muſt be very well 

informed of that matter: But he was miſtaken. 

The Biſhop of Caſtoria was perfectly ignorant of 
thoſe facts, and did upon that ſubject what is done 
by all thoſe who are ignorant of them: That is, he 
began with denying the Validity of thoſe Ordinations. 
It was with ſuch a prejudice that he wrir at firſt to 
Cardinal Caſanata, but without giving his thoughts 


*X deciſively. In the mean time, to be better informed, 
he conſulted two learned friends, whom, he thought, 
might be more acquainted with that matter than he 
was, and who really were ſo; and the opinion of 
both of them was contrary to his. The firſt was 
Mr. Arnaud, whole learning is well known, and to 

whom the Jeſuits themſelves do not deny the ju- 
ſtice of having been one of the moſt learned Wri- 

ters of his age. The other was the celebrated Dr. 

2 Snellaerts, at that time profeſſor of hiſtory at Lou- 


vain, whoſe judicious Commentary upon St. John's 
= Goſpel has been newly publiſhed. The letter of 


Mr. Arnaud to the Biſhop of Caftoria, is dated Fe- 
_* bruary 4, 1617. He does not at all heſitate about 
the fact, and looks upon the Lambeth Ordination 
= as undeniable. My Lord, ſays he to that Prelate, 


= ſhops in Queen Eliſabeth's time were conſecrated by 


5 
7 

8 * 
4 : 


CR 


that, yet he declares for the Validity. I find more 
= difficulty, ſays he, in the Validity of Ordination ac- 
= cording to the rite of the Engliſh Church; but I am 
perſuaded, that one may be duly ordained a Biſhop, 
= writbout being ordained a Prieft before, though it 
= cannot be done lawfully, becauſe it would be againſt the 
= order of the Church. Which he ſays to anſwer the 
XZ ſorry cavils againſt the Engliſh about their pretended 
Want of Prieſthood and Sacrifice. -" 
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32 A Defence of the Diſſertation on 


Dr. Snellaerts, who being profeſſor of hiſtory, 
had probably ſtudied that matter more to the bot- 
tom, did alſo treat it much more largely in the let- 


ters he writ to the Biſhop of Caſtoria, whoſe ob- 
jections gave him occaſion to ſearch into that que- 
ſtion. He obſerves in the firſt place, as Mr. Arnaud 7 


does, that the fact is out of diſpute. Ad primam, 
ſays he, (difficultatem) quod attinet, puto me in pre- 
cedentibus variis iiſque inviftis argamentis confeciſſe, 
guod ſub initium regni Elizabethe Parkerus ordinatus 
faerit in Archiepiſc. Cantuar. per impoſitionem manuum 
Epiſcoporum. Hoc enim nomine illos appello, qui ſub 
Eduardo ſecundum ritus in Ordinali Anglicano pre- 
fſeriptos fuerant conſecrati. Aſterwards he confutes 
at large the objections of the Biſhop of Caſtoria, and 
lays among other things, that the teſtimony of Sax- 
ders and the reſt, in this preſent caſe, is of no weight. 
Non dubitarem, illuſtriſſime Preſul, quin prædicta evi- 
denter demonſirata cenſeres, niſi ſcrupulum injiceret 
Sanderi & Briſtoi authoritas, quos hic falſos fuiſſe, 


aut fallere voluiſſe non facile concederes. Si itaque 


oſtenderim eorum authoritatem nullius eſſe momenti, 
guoad quæſtionem propoſitam, ſubſiſtet, ni fallor, demon- 


fHrationis evidentia. From the fact he proceeds to 
the Right, and maintains, as well as Mr. Arnaud, 
that Epiſcopacy may be truly conferred without the 
Prieſthood. Venio ad aliam quæſtionem, nimirum an 
illi qui pretermiſſo Sacerdotio conſecrantur Epiſcopi, in 
Epiſcopatus collatione Sacerdotium adipiſcantur ? Sen- 
tentiam affirmantem in præcedentibus probavi, & probo 
hactenus. After having confirmed this at large, he 
comes to the laſt objection of the Biſhop of Caſto- 
ria, and maintains, that the form made uſe of in 
King Edward's Ritual, contains all that is neceſſa 

for Ordination; and he does not doubt, that ſuch 
a Ritual would be ſufficient, if it was uſed by the 
Catholick Church. This is a deciſion of the whole 


„ Ms. Lett. March 2. 1686-5 
+ queſtion, 
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l ever "tis certain by thoſe Writings, that I am nei- 
f | D 


” rhe Validity of the Engliſh Ordinations. 33 
I, ftion, ſince a Ritual which is ſufficient in the 
T dacholick Church, may be ſufficient in any other. 
a — alia quæſtio nimirum an Ordinatio Præsbyte- 
ralis Anglicand valida fit ?!——- Non obſtantibus doctiſa- 
ET amis argumentis tuis, plane exiſtimo, & pene pro certo 
4 % quod fi in Eccleſia Catholica talis ordinandi ris 
tus foret ufitatus, imo etiam in Graca, vel quacumque 
; tas que eamdem cum Catholica de ſacerdotio 
E ae ſententiam; & non de induſtria aut contra pres 
3 I ceptum Eccleſiæ aliquid mutaſſet, Ordinatio revera ſubs 
= /ifteret. Afterwards he puts this queſtion to him- 
3 few. whether the Englip have made ſuch an alteras 
tion. This he dares not upbraid them with, bein 
7 contented to add, that many things may be fad 
upon that head on both ſides. A, difficilis eſt, 
Ferri poſſent. But 
4 what he dares not affirm dogmatically, he has faid 
biſtorically in very plain terms, at the beginning of 


is Letter, by declaring, that he looked upon thoſe 


ns conſecrated Biſhops, who had been conſecrated 
in the reign of Edward, and according to the new 


1 Ordinal. Hoc enim nomine etiam illos appello qui ſub 


I Eduardo, ſecundum ritus in ordinali Anglicano pres 
ſcriptos, fuerant ordinati. Beſides, tis a principle 
e in our ſchools, that neither the 2 
of intention, nor error, can make a Ritual inſu 
cient, which would be ſufficient in the Catholick 
g Church :" Otherwiſe, any Catholick Ritual, with- 
out being altered, would ne inſufficient by the 
| errors oft thoſe who ſhould make uſe of it: A maxim 
| EE to be falſe, and oppos d by all our 
3 wines. 


Il cannot inform the Publick, whether the Biſhop 


of Caftoria was cured of his prejudices by this laſt 
— and whether he communicated to Cardinal 
Fir hem the new information he had received; ſince 
1 have had in my hands upon this ſubject, no Let- 
ter of a freſher date than that of Dr. Snellaerts. How- 


ther 


ledge that Epiſcopacy. 
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ther the firſt, nor the only one among the Catho- 
licks, who have entcrrained a favourable opinion of 


| thoſe Ordinations; that Dr. Snellaerts, fo well ac- 


quainted with that hiſtorical point, writ before me 
upon that matter, as we read 1n the preface to his 


Commentary; that this favourable opinion has not 


rendred his Orthodoxy, or that of others ſuſpected 


upon this account; that thoſe vain ſcholaſtick ſub- 
tilties about the ſacrifice and the prieſthood, about 
which ſo much ado is made, made no impreflion 
upon them; and that probably they would have 
ſpoke ſtill with greater confidence, if they had been 
- acquainted as I am, with ſo many new monuments, 
which eſcaped thoſe very perlons in whoſe hands 


they were depoſited. 


Tiis no ſurpriſing thing that in imitation of thoſe 


learned men, the illuſtrious' Mr. Boſſuet, Biſhop: of 


Meauæ, ſhould have acknowledged the validity of 


the Engliſh Ordinations, as it appears by his Let- 


ter to Father Mabillon. Father Le Quien has left 
nothing unattempred ro deprive me of a teſtimony 
which is of ſo great weight among us, with all un- 
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prejudic'd perſons. At firſt he pretends to believe, 


that this Letter ſays nothing; and all of a ſudden, 
as if he had forgot what he affirms, he ſays, that 
the Biſhop of Meaux being better informed, ac- 


knowledged afterwards the nullity of the "Engliſh * 
Ordinations; which he undertakes to prove by ſone 
extracts out of the hiſtory of the YariationsP; and 


by the teſtimony of Mr. Le Grand, whom the Bi- 


ſhop of Meaux adviſed not to give Dr. Burnet the 
title of Biſhop a, becauſe the Church did not acknow- 


# 


But 1. If the Biſhop of Meaux in his Letter fays 


nothing in favour of the preſervation of Epiſcopacy 
under the reign of Elizabeth, how can Father Le 
Quien advance, that the Biſhop being better in- 


. = ret. P. 66, 67. and P- 21. he To. 2. P- 320, 4 
3 4 for med, 6 | 


the Validity of the Engliſh Ordinations. 35 


formed, did afterwards acknowledge the nullity of 
9 thoſe Ordinations? He did not then acknowledge 
that nullity before; and if it be ſo, why ſhould Fa- 
ther Le Quien be furprized that I ſhould uſe the 
teſtimony of that Prelate in favour of their validity? 

But this is not all; Mr. Baſſuet did not only ac- 
knowledge then the validity of the Engliſh Ordi- 
nations, but alſo never chang'd his opinion upon 
that head. I will give you two new proofs of it, 
above all cavil. In 1699, the late Mr. Marcel, 
Curate of St. Jaques du Haut-Pas, at Paris, in 
= | L company with a Plieſt of the Oratory, now Chantor 
2 of the Church of Moniferrand, making A viſit to the 
> Biſhop of Meanx*, and the converſation falling upon 


Gd © zbe Church of Eng land, that Prelate fetching a great 
4 = /eb, told them, that if God wou'd give the Engliſh 
„ grace to renounce their errors and their ſchiſm, their 
1 | # * would want only to be reconciled to the Churcb, and 
fe re- habilitated; and be added, that he had ſaid as much 
before the King. This teſtimony cannot be ſuſpected, 
Y ſince it is not obtained by favour. The Author of 
” 2 © the Letter does not know me, and is himſelf un- 
„ known to me. It is written to a perſon, who had 
1 #lent him my Diſſertation; and the reading of Mr. 
> Boſuet's Letter moved him to produce this new 
„ teſtimony, which has been communicated ro me. 
4 But here is a ſtronger one ſtill: The R. F. de Ri- 
4 Berolles, who before he was Abbot of St. Genevieve s, 


and Superior General of his Congregation, lived a long 
time with Mr. Boſſuet, as Superior of his Seminary, 
and had his entire confidence a great many years, 
while he was continually about him, certifies by a 
declaration, which ſhall be inſerted in the Appendix, 
that he had the honour to hear that Prelate fre- 
J Rquently ſay, that if the epiſcopal ſucceſſion in Eng- 
land, under the government of Cromwell, was well 
"2 proved, which he had not ſufficiently A ; 


1 1 * ML, 18 It will be Wee in the Appendix. 8 
1 D 2 _ 
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there was no difficulty about the validity of the Eng- 
gliſh Ordinations, and that their Biſhops and Prieſts 
were as truly ordained as ours. Theſe two declara- 
tions, much later than the hiſtory of the Yariations, 


and the advice given to Mr. Le Grand, ſhew that 


the Biſhop of Meaux did always perſiſt in the ſame 


opinion, which he entertained, when he writ to Father 
Mabillon; that he had no difficulty about the Ordi- 
nations in the time of Queen Elizabeth; and what is 
more eſſential, that notwithſtanding the pretended 7 


ſuppreſſion of the Sacrifice and Prieſthood among 


the Engliſh, he always looked upon King Edward's L 


Ritual as containing whatever is neceſſary and ſuf- 
ficient for the validiry of Ordination, fince he had 


no difficulty about the Ordinations made in the time 


of Edward and Elizabeth, and nothing perplexed 


him but the uncertainty of the ſucceſſion under 
Cromwell. The Author of the Diſſertation, after 
that learned Prelate, might therefore have the ſame 
thoughts without a crime; and if the theology of 
Father Ze Quien is contrary in this point to that of 
Mr. Baſſuet; tis rather a proof of the confuſion of 


his ideas, than of the purity of his faith. 


What will Father Le Quien imagine to clude * 
| thoſe new teſtimonies? I ſhall pity him, if he is 
not more happy in what he produces, than in what 
he objects againſt Father Mabillon's Letter. And 
indeed, what does he alledge? Some paſſages out of 
the hiſtory of the Variations, wherein that great 
Biſhop deplores the unbappineſs of the ſchiſm, and 
the attempt of the Kings of Exgland upon the Ec- Þ 
cleſiaſtical power, which thoſe Princes ufurped, and 
thereby made the Clergy entirely dependent upon 


them; but he fays nothing there about the validity 


or nullity of the Ordinations of that kingdom. The 


paſſage alledged from Mr. Le Grand, is no more to 


the purpole. The Biſhop of Meaux adviſes. him 
not to treat Dr. Burnet as a Biſhop, becauſe his E- 
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Piſcopacy was not acknowledged. This was a proper E 


advice; 


4 the Validity of the Engliſb Ordinations. 37 
g advice; and tis an uſual thing not to give publickly 
is titles, though certain, to thoſe whole poſſeſſion is 
ra- not acknowledged by any publick act of the ſociety 
of which one is a member. Charles VI. was a long 
ar time Emperor, before that title was given him in 
= France. e haye refuſed, for a long time, to call 
\er the Elector of Brandenburg King, and the Duke of 
: # Brunſwick- Lunenburg Elector, though the former was 
2 poſſeſſed of the Royal Dignity, and the other of the 
Electoral. The ſame has happened with reſpect to 
the Popes; and have we not in France refuſed to 
2 acknowledge the Biſhop of Cambray as Archbiſhop, 
if. though the erection was made long before? Such 
ad is the ſtyle of ſocieties, and the Biſhop of Meaux 
knew it better than another; and indeed he did 


ne 
2 not ſay that Dr. Burnet was no Biſhop, but only 
er that his Epiſcopacy was not acknowledged. The thing 
er is very different, and does not at all weaken what 
ge he ſaid fo often; that the Biſhops of England were as 


of good Biſhops as ours, if the ſucceſſion was not inter- 
of rupted under Cromwell. | i 

of This laſt declaration does farther ſhew in what 
2 ſenſe he faid in his Letter to Father Mabillon, that 
9 = ſucceſſion of the Ordination _ 2 -= 
is difficulty in it for the beginning of the ſchiſm. It 
. were > as for 8 Le 3 refer thoſe words 
d to the time of King Henry and Craumer The text 
of of the Letter is againſt it; and fince he only heſi · 
tates about the time of Cromwell, which he had not 
4 examined, he certainly extended the beginning of 
the ſchiſm, not only to the time of King Hen, 
4 | but alſo to that of Queen Elizabeth, and to Parker's 
Ordination, by which he believes, the Engliſh are 
in the right to maintain that the ſucceſſion of Or- 
dination had not been interrupted. FOR THE 
If to fo many teſtimonies I durſt add that of the 
learned man, who at firſt prepoſſeſſed Father Le 


b Abbe de Longuerue. 
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Quien in favour of the Engliſo Ordinations, his ſuf- 
frage would weigh more than that of many others. 
Every body knows how far the extent of his know- 
ledge reaches, and looks upon him as a man the beſt 
Skilled in whatever concerns hiſtory, of any in Eu- 
rope. Had he ever the leaſt doubt that the Ordi- 
nation at the Nag's-head Tavern was a mere fable, 
and that Parker's Conſecration was a thing the beſt 


proved in all hiſtory? But it does not become me 


to cite him without his leave; and he is able to in- 
form the Publick of his ſentiments, without my 
taking that liberty. I ſhall only add, that all the 
molt knowing men of Paris think at preſent as I do 
upon that fact; and if it was a raſhneſs in me to 
publiſh ir, rhe 4 

Nay, let us ſuppoſe, that I am the firſt Catholick 
Divine, who has embraced an opinion grounded 
upon ſuch certain monuments; why ſhould it be 
thought a crime, ſince the Church has never decided 
that queſtion? I know very well that rhe practice 
of re-ordaining has prevailed at Rome; and it was 
needleſs to object it againſt me, ſince it is againſt 
this very practice that I diſpute, and maintain, that 
it is founded only upon the ignorance of facts, and 
not upon a deciſion grounded upon a true ſtate of 
the caſe. Bur in diſputing againſt that practice, I 
do not pretend to cenſure it. Whilſt thoſe facts 
were unknown at Rome, and monuments were want- 
ing there to inform them of the truth, it was a piece 
of wiſdom and prudence to re-ordain, becauſe one 
might reaſonably doubt, whether there was a true 
Ordination or not. It wou'd have been wrong there- 
fore to cenſure them for it; but this conduct can- 
not be underſtood as a law; and a practice grounded 
upon the ignorance of facts, cannot be looked upon 
as a deciſion, There never was any upon that head 
and the Letter of Cardinal Caſanata to the Biſhop 


of Caſtoria, as well as that of Mr. Boſſuet to Father 


Mavillon, prove it undeniably. And 


probation of the Publick will ex- 
cuſe my crime, and juſtify my liberty. 
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And indeed, if there had been any deciſion upon 
that article, tis impoſſible that Cardinal Caſanata, 
who might ſo eaſily have been inform'd, ſhould 
have been ignorant of it, as well as Mr. Beſſuet, 
who was concerned with ſo many new Converts. 
Z (Nay, *tis upon the converſion of Mr. Papin, a 


riet of the Church of England, that this learned 


r 
* x 

18 2 
hs 


Prelate acknowledged, that the Engliſh Biſhops and 


_ 


Z Prieſts were as truly ordained as ours.) He was there- 


fore ignorant at that time, as well as Cardinal Caſa- 
nata, that there had been any deciſion at Rome 
upon that point. However, they knew. that Re- 


ordination was practiſed at Rome. They did nor 


therefore look upon that practice as a deciſion; and 


they believed that one might ſtill examine whether 


it was grounded upon mere prejudices, or upon an 
ignorance which might be removed by producing 
of proofs. And indeed, if the matter had been de- 


termined at Rome by a ſolemn judgment, can any 


one believe that Cardinal Caſanata would have ap- 
plied himſelf to a private Biſhop, to have his thoughts 
about the validity of thoſe Ordinations? Vet he cer- 
tainly did ſo. I have not been able to recover his 


Letter, which is probably loſt; but the anſwer of 


the Biſhop of Caftoria is equally certain, and puts 


the thing out of all doubt. Emin. & Rever. D. 
Patrone Colend. (ſays that Prelate to the Cardinal*,) 
= Defideras ut referam quid ortodoxi, quid heterodoxi 
die illis, qui nunc ſunt in Anglia, Epiſcopis ſentiant, 
an ipſos poteflate Epiſcopali revera donatos, five 
Rea omnia que ad validam ordinationem requiruntur, 
conſecutos exiſtiment. The matter was not there- 


fore determined yet in 1684; and Mr. Baſſuet's 
Letter in 1687 confirms it: For he ſays, that 
the deciſion of that queſtion. depends upon the fact, 
(not upon metaphyſical ſubtilties about the Sa- 
crifice and the Prieſthood) and that the holy See 
= will not fail to aft in that affair with its uſual cir- 
3 * ML. Lett. N | 
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cumſpefion, The affair thereforg was ſtill to be ex- e 
amined, and we have ſeen in the Diſſertation", that *t 
in 1723, the illuſtrious Mr. Fontanini, in a Letter 4 
to Father CI. de Vic a Benedictin Monk of the Ab- 1 
bey of St. Germain des Prex, tells him, that the ſtory t 
of the Nag's-head Tavern was all they knew at i 
c 
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Rome about that affair. Father Hardouin, who de- 
cides with greater boldneſs what he is ignorant of, 
than what he knows, ſays, that Letter was directed 
to me. If he is not better informed of antient facts 
than of this, let the readers judge what credit age 
deſerves, This being duly conſidered, what other 
courſe could they take at Rome but that of Re- or- 
dination? But can a practice grounded upon a 
fabulous ſtory, paſs for a deciſion? And does it ber- 
come our Cenſurers to alledge that uſage in oppo - 
ſition to ſo certain facts, and ſo venerable records as 
LY 
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thoſe which we have already produced, or ſhall pro- 
duce hereafter? _ 
Abbe Gordon's Memorial, publiſhed againſt me 
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( 
by Father Le Quien, confirms every rhing [ have 
juſt now advanced. It contains a confuſed rhap- 
ſody of all the filly ſtories publiſhed againſt theſe 

Ordinations; Neal's and S$7ow's teſtimony confuted 
a hundred times; the addrels ta the /7i/þ Archbiſhop T 
to ordain all thoſe Prelates; their recourſe to Scoryz 7 
their Ordination without any other ceremony than _Þ 
that of taking them by the hand; and a thouſand 7 
ſuch fooleries as often repeated as confuted: And 
what is moſt ridiculous, our good Abbe gives cre- 

[ dit to them, for this very reaſon that they are incre= 7 
i qible. Dicis, ſays he to me, Cauponariam Epiſcopo -- 


| rum Conſecrationem eſſe contra rationem idcirca incre= © 
| dibilem; & ego pariter aſſero eſſe contra rationem, 
fed credibilem, quia quos perdere vult Deus dementat, 


| Such a maxim will reſolve all difficulties; and any 

one who is convinced of a fact becauſe of its ab- 
ſurdity, is proof againſt all demonſtration: How- 
» Tom. 2. p. 65. T. 2. p. $14 & Ap, p. ts : Y 
EN | ED ever, ñ⁵⁶⁵ 
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ever, I queſtion whether the Re-ordination allowed 
t by the Congregation of the holy Office, proceeded 
T from ſuch a motive. They honeſtly believed there, 

upon the credit of the Memorial, that the ſtory of 
the Nag's-bead Tavern had at leaft ſome foundation 


» 
*L 


in hiſtory. The Author ſpeaks of it with ſo much 
confidence, that the Congregation could not be- 
luieve, that a man truly converted could deceive 
them, or himſelf ſo groſsly. Charity required 
them to think ſo: There was no body there that 
Could ſet them right; and thoſe who were con- 
= cerned in it, have neither been called nor heard. 
What elſe could that wiſe Tribunal do, knowing 
nothing of thoſe matters but what was in the peti- 
tion? What elſe, I ſay, could they do but enjoyn a 
Re- ordination? But will any body believe, that a ſen- 
tence pronounced upon a petition, preſented by a 
party, when the falſeſt matters of fact are advanced 
without proofs, when no body is called to ſupport 
or contradict them, where there is no diſcuſſion, no 
examination; will, I fay, any body believe, that 
ſuch a ſentence can be looked upon as a ſolemn de- 
cCiſion; and that they cou'd decree concerning t 
Validity of the Ordinations of a great Church, with- 
cut calling the parties concerned, without examye 
their evidences, and hearing their reaſons? Cgftainly 
ſuch notions will be entertained by none buy perſons 
under the power of prejudice, and who make no 
> uſe of their reaſon. PN | 
Let Rome therefore re-ordain conditiqnally if ſhe 
will, whilſt ſhe is in a doubt, as ſhe. has done in 
bother caſes, wherein the Validity of the Ordinations 
was afterwards acknowledged: I don't condemn a 


=_—_ 7) o 


7 precaution which was neceſſary, in order to be af- 
* 1ſur'd of the miniſterial character. Let the ſentences 
of the holy Office be looked upon as ſe many pro- 
viſional Judgments, which prudence preſcribes whilſt 
the thing remains uncertain, and-till the Church 
— takes cognizance, and proceeds co 2 juridical exami- 

| 7 1 N 7 nation 
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nation of an affair which concerns the whole body, 
and cannot be decided without calling and hearin 
the Eugliſb themſelves: I have nothing to ſay again 
it. Every Church may regulate her own diſcipline : 
But to pretend that a practice grounded upon the 
ignorance of facts, is a ſolemn diviſion, and to ſuf- 
pect the Orthodoxy of thoſe who cannot approve 
It, after they have been informed of the facts, the 
difficulty of which information may excuſe that 
practice 'till it can be had; ſuch a proceeding, I ſay, 
muſt needs ſnock all men of ſenſe, ſcandaliſe the 
weak, raiſe a new wall of diviſion between the 
Churches, and give a very ill notion of the Church 
of Rome, by making one believe, that ignorance 
and partiality are the rule of her deciſions, and that 
the condemns whatever does not favour her preju- 
Gices and pretenſions. | ; 

If ſuch judgments or practices were looked upon 
otherwiſe than as precautions taken till they might 
be better idm c and without prejudice to a ſo- 
lemn deciſion, which can be made only by examin- 
ing the Acts and Regiſters; how can one juſtify the 
deciſions produced by Father Le Quien x upon the 
Ordinations made by the Sieur du Molinet, Biſhop of 
Seez, and very lately by Mr. Scanagata, Biſhop of 
Avellino? There is nothing certain in Divinity, if 
we doubt of the Validity of thoſe Ordinations, in 
which nothing was omitted; and wherein all the al- 
teration made by thoſe two Biſhops, conſiſted in not 
preſenting with their own hands to the perſons to 
be ordained, the veſſels, the touch whereof is a new 
ceremony, which no judicious Writer looks upon 
now as eſſential. Clement VIII. himſelf, who af- 
fiſted at the Council of Trent, and could not be 
ignorant of their Doctrine, declared that the Or- 
dinations of Mr. du Molinet were valid. Dr. De 
Launoy v, who mentions this, had it from Father 
E. p. 88. 393. Ap. P. 75, y Hiſt, Col. Navar. 
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Sirmond. Nevertheleſs, they are ſo cautious at 
Rome about the Ceremonial, that they directed the 
Ordinations made by that Prelate, to be renew'd 
conditionally; and have again preſcribed the fame 
thing in relation to the orders conferr'd by the Bi- 
ſhop of Avellino. But what does this prove? The 
quite contrary to what Father Le Quien pretends: 
] mean, not that thoſe Ordinations were null; for 
their Validity cannot be queſtioned : But that rhe 
practice of Re- ordination at Rome does not carry a- 


long with it a proof of invalidity, ſince a mere o- 


miſſion of a ceremony, or the leaſt alteration in 
the form of the Pontifical, is a ſufficient cauſe to 
direct a reiteration. To ſuppoſe, that the ſacred 
Congregations have other maxims, would be to 
charge them with the greateſt ignorance, ſince by 
Father Le Ouien's own confeſhon, the delivery of 
the veſſels in Ordination being very modern, and by 
no means eſſential, a Re- ordination preſcribed for 
ſome variety introduced in the way of their delivery, 
would be condemned by the practice of the antient 
Church, and even by the maxims of our ſchools. 
And therefore, had it not been for the uſe Father 
Le Quien had thought fit to make of thoſe deciſions 
againſt me, I ſhould have naturally taken the pub- 
lication of thoſe pieces, as a cenſure he deſigned to 
paſs upon the Judgments of the Congregation. - But 
God forbid I ſhould aſcribe to him ſuch a malicious 
intent: He was rather impoſed upon by his zeal: 
He thought, that if thoſe Ordinations were ac- 
counted invalid, the Engliſñ would be much more 
ſo. He looked every where for inſtances of Re- or- 


dination, and as he collected them without choice, 


he made uſe of them without examination; and his 
friends were miſtaken in thinking they ſhou'd con- 


tribute to his triumph, by furniſhing him with theſe 


acts. All that can be inferred from it, is, that the 
holy Office is exceſſively cautious; not that the Or- 


dinations of Seez and Avellino did at all want to be re- 


iterated, in order to be valid. Hows» 
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However, the deciſion of the III. Council of Se. þ; 
vil ⁊, which decrecd the reiteration of the Ordina- 
tions, wherein the Biſhop of Cabra laid on hands, « 
while mere a Prieſt pronounced the words, was, per- x 
haps, the Precedent which the holy Office follow'd, 
in giving that Judgment. But the difference is ſo | 
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lain, that the Congregation could hardly be miſta- x 
en about it, and confound ſuch different Facts: And ; 
I can ſee no other way of juſtifying them, but by 7 
ſaying, that their Judgment was only a rule of pre- 
caution, while the doubt ſubſiſted; and not a de- ; 
cifion about the Validity or Invalidity of thoſe Or- 
dinations. by "8 
The decree made in the caſe of Mr. Gordon is 
of the ſame nature. They directed a Re-ordination, 
becauſe that matter not having been yet examined 
and cleared at Rame, they could take no other courſe, X | 
but what is taken in a doubt: But a precaution in 
ſuch circumſtances, and a proviſo granted till the 
matter be examined, never was, and never will be 
accounted a ſolemn Judgment, never to be examined 
again. Tis with thoſe Ordinations as with thoſe 7 
of Conſtantin and Formoſus, at firſt reiterated at 
Rome, and afterwards acknowledged ts be good and 
valid. There is a time, when after an obſcurity, oc- 7 
cafioned by the firſt motions of heat, or zeal, if | 
you will call it ſo, things clear up, darkneſs vaniſhes, *X 
prejudices fall, true principles appear again; and 
one is amazed to ſee, that one could hide from ones 
ſelf the truth of ſome Facts, which appear ſo evi- 
dent when the ſpirit of party at laſt gives way to 
information, and to a ſincere deſire of ſacrificing 
all the ſubtilties and ſorry ſcruples of blind zeal to 
the love of peace and unity. 
Tis only out of fuch a zeal that I have been 
blamed for going about to clear a Fact, which may 
open a way to peace and re-union. How do we 
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Se. know but God, out of compaſſion. for the evils and 
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diviſions of his Church, will remove the ſpirit of 
contention and obſtinacy, which prevails in all par- 


ties, to make us reliſh, after ſo many wars and diſ- 
putes, the pleaſure of being reunited in the ſame 
faith, if we cannot always be fo in the ſame opi- 
nions. There are a great many things about which 
it was ever lawful to diſſent, without offending a- 


gainſt union and charity. Let us leave to the ſchools 


"3 diſputes about dark points, and beware of multiply- 
2 ing deciſions, which without putting an end to the 
1 ol 


diſputes, are a new feed of diviſion. The ſpirit 


JF of Chriſtianity is a ſpirit of peace; and thoſe who 
labour, though in vain, to procure it, are neverthe- 
27 leſs to be commended for their attempt. 


"Tis therefore very wrongly, that my undertaking 


is cenſured, and that my very intentions are ſuſpected 


to make me more guilty. God knows how upright 


they are. If they have not a good ſucceſs, it ought 
not to be imputed to me: Events are in the hands 
of God, not in ours. It is unjuſtly objected againſt 
me, that my Diſſertation has put a ſtop to Con- 


verſions, ſince every thing in it tends to unity and 


a a hatred of ſchiſm. But if ſome men are fo weak 


ds to be offended at a Work, which was undertaken 


for the edification of all, we need not much regret 


the loſs of Converſions, which are founded upon 


2 motives ſo frivolous, as the greateſt part of thoſe 


are, which are propoſed by Miſſionaries ſometimes 
very ignorant. New Converts fo credulous as to be 


perſuaded by ſuch ridiculous ftories as that of the 


3 | Nag's-head Tavern, cannot be expected to adhere 


more ſtrongly to the Religion they have embraced, 
than to that which they have forſaken; and if my 
Diſſertation has deprived us only of ſuch Proſelytes, 
we may be very eaſy about it. And we have 


27 ample amends made us by the approbation which 


 þ Pref, p. 64. . 
e725 a learned 
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a learned Nation has been pleaſed to give to the 


fecds of Peace ſcattered in my Work; and the diſpo- 


fition they ſhew to bring them to maturity, as ſoon 


as we recede from our pretenſions of impoſing upon 1 
them a yoke which the Goſpel does not impoſe, 
promiſes to the Church a more plentiful harveſt, 


than that of which I am accuſed of depriving her. A | 
I did not propoſe in my enquiries fo narrow a view, 


as that of bringing over ſome ſingle perſons, fre- 


quently more oppreſſed with miſery, than convinced 2: 


by our reaſons. By informing myſelf, and impart- 


ing to others what I had learned, I was perſuaded, © 


the Engliſh would be well pleaſed to ſee, that we 
willingly yield to thoſe truths that are moſt favour- 


able to them; and that if we cannot approve their 


opinions as to thoſe points which divide us ſtill, *ris 2 


only the love of truth, a reſpect for antiquity, and 


our adherence to unity, that keep us within the pale 
of a Church, in which there may be abuſes and 
vices, but in which what is bad and erroneous, is 


condemned as ſoon as obſerv'd. {207 


It will be therefore an advantage for the Church 


to favour a deſign ſo worthy of Chriſtianity. The 
more ſhe endeavours to remove obſtacles to peace, 
the more ſhe will be able ro lead her Children ro 


that holineſs which the Goſpel requires from them. 
Being weakened by ſo many Sects which oppoſe her, 
taken up with unhappy diviſions, and intent upon 


pacifying the one, and reclaiming the others, ſhe F . 


can hardly take care to regulate the conduct and 


manners of thoſe who remain obedient to her. Scan- 


dals prevail every where. We become the ſport 
of Jews and Gentiles. Deiſts triumph, Libertines 
grow numerous, and applaud themſelves, Hereticks 
inſult over us, good Men are confounded, Sinners 
hardened ; and there feems to be a general diſpoſi- 
tion to that falling away b, and thoſe unhappy days 


of e. 3. 1. 6.5; © + + | 
foretold 
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foretold by the Apoſtle, when men will only have 
4 form of Godlineſs, and ever learning ſhall be turn d 
into fables, without ever attaining to the knowledge 
of the truth. What an unhappineſs for the Church! 
But on the contrary, what a conſolation to ſee the 
return of thoſe who have ſeparated from her! the 
1 fruitfulneſs of the Church and her glory. All Na- 
„ ri beer iſe and wh labours 
7, tions have been promiſed her, whoever rs 
either to keep within her pale thoſe. Who are already 
din it, or to bring back thoſe that are gone aſtray, 
inſtead of being expoſed to the moſt unjuſt cenſures, 
g, cannot really be too much commended. 


I know that unity cannot ſubſiſt without truth, 
and that we ſhould labour to no purpoſe to be re- 
united into one body, if error were permitted to 
reign in it with impunity, and without fear. But 
then we muſt not place Religion in our caprices, 
e as St. Auſtin ſays: Non fit Religio noſtra in Phantaſ- 
= matibus noſiris, Let us leave to the ſchools thote 
unbecoming diſputes, with which ſound Theology 
is perplexed. Let us not make our Opinions ſo ma- 
1 * ny Doctrines, for which we ſhew a greater Zeal 
. 8 than for thoſe of the Goſpel. Let us not make 
of our Diſcipline ſo many Laws, to which every 
body muſt ſubmir, notwithſtanding the liberty Chriſt 
has left us in a great many things. Let us bear with- 
codiut jealouſy to be ſometimes undeceived, whatever 


ey es 
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? (elf love and a notion of our infallibility may ſuffer 
e by it. Let us doubt where there is reaſon for doubt- 
ing: Let us believe where we ought to believe: 
* 
$ 
5 
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Let us make uſe of our Reaſon in thofe Points that 
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fall under its cognizance: Let us ſubmit where we 


* 


1 2 


= ought to ſubmit, and forbear to judge thoſe who, 
= ſometimes abounding in their own ſenſe, neither de- 
part from the purity of the Goſpel, nor the bonds 
of peace. Tis by ſuch a wiſe and Evangelical tem- 
per that Religion ſpread itſelf, that the Church was 
formed, and the faithful multiply'd. *Tis by the 
= ſame means that the Church may recall thoſe who 


5 
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are 


off a yoke, which they had rendred too heavy. 
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have forſaken her. So much uprightneſs and ſim- ©, 

licity cannot but make her voice reſpected by ali 
—. Let her preſerve the right of each of them; 
let her comply with their weakneſſes in thoſe things * 
wherein the eſſence of Religion is not conc 3 
let her rule leſs over them by her laws, than by her 
example, and a diſintereſted concern for their wel- 
fare ; and let her recover by an opinion of her holi- 
neſs and learning, all that authority ſhe has loſt bj 
the ill uſe many of her Minifters have made of it, 
whoſe vices and tyranny have forc'd men to ſhake 


CHAT III. 


The various means pitched upon to invalidate 


the Engliſh Ordinations. Reflections upon 


{mplicity has always been the character of truth. ? 

As it is one, it never varies. Whatever oppo- 
ſition it meets with, is is always the ſame; and its F 
different ways of defending itſelf, proceed only from 
the different aſſaults made upon it. On the con- 
trary, inconſtancy is the character of falſhood. Men 
have recourſe to many means, only becauſe they are 3 
ſcnſible of the weakneſs of each of them in particu- 
lar; and they multiply difficulties for no other 
reaſon, but to ſuppl: their weakneſs by their num- 7 
ber, and to bring bts into the minds of thoſe t. 
whom they are not able to perſuade. ® 

Perhaps there is no diſpute in which that varia- 


tion has been more ſenſible than in the matter, * 6 


which is now in debate. At firſt, in order to inva- 


difference 


lidate the Eugliſb Ordinations, they objected the 
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| difference of the Ritual introduced by King ad- 
all ward. Afterwards they alledged the interruption 
m; of the ſneceſhon, and then the want of juriſdiction, 
5 and at laſt rhe marriage of thoſe who had been or- 
d; dained. Their prepoſſcthon in the reign of Queen 
Mary, and party-oppofition, made them believe, 
that thoſe reaſons were ſuffreient to reject the Engliſh 
Z Ordinations. That deluſfon was quickly over, and 
by it was thought neceffary to have recourſe to other 
it, arguments. Wherefore they began to deny, that 
any ceremony had been uſed for the conſecration of 
the new Biſhops z and gave out, that no other for- 
*maliry had been obſerved in their Ordination, bur 
_. the notification of the Queen's Letters Patent; and 
that the Biſhops did derive their authority only 
from an Act of Parliament. Not content with this, 
they proceeded to invent different ſtories, each 
more ridiculous than rhe other. Some ſaid, that 
te the Queen herſelf had laid hands upon the firſt 
Biſhops; others, that being met together at 
M 2 Tavern, Scory, one of them, gave them his hand, 
and faluting them by the name of Biſhops of ſuch 
ga See, bad them riſe: Others added different cir- 
h. cumſtances, and embelliſhed the ſtory as they thought 
fit. At laſt, for want of ſomething better, after 
ts they had let Barlow's aſhes reſt above fo years, they 
m fell upon him anew, to deprive him of his Epiſco- 
Ns Zpacy, which no body had denied for above 80 years 
n that he had been inveſted with it. This ſucceſſion 
re of attacks has nothing in it that is imaginary: Some 
1teſtimonies will be a proof of it. it 
Hlarding was one of the firſt who attacked the 
Validity of the Engliſh Ordinations. He writ haugh- 
ſe tily, and with great confidence againſt Fezvell, Bi- 
ſhop of Salisbury. He plainly told him, that the 
Otdinations made according to the new Ritual of 
r King Edward could not be valid, fince the Catho- 
lick Ritual had not been obſerved e. Sentiebam me 
E Harding apud * p. 461. 
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non modo Sacerdotem non eſſe, ſed neque legitimum Dia- 
conum per eam Ordinationem que tempore Eduard 
Regis conferri ſolebat; certus quod ii qui alios Ordi- 
nare eo tempore preſumebant erant ipſi omnino ſine Or- 
dine, miniſtrantes Ordines non ſecundum Eccleſiæ Ca- 
tholicæ Ritum. This is therefore one of the firſt 
things objected againſt the Engliſh, that they did 
not uſe rhe Catholick Ritual, that is, the Roman 
Pontifical; for the Ritual of King Edward had no- 
thing in it that was erroneous in point of Ordina- 
tion; and Father Le Quien, who has left nothing 
unattempted to cry it down, goes only upon omil- 
ſions or ſuppreſſions, which he pretends to be ground- 
ed upon errors eſſential enough to ſhew the nullity 
of the Engliſh Ordination. But that reaſon appeared 
too weak; and it was ſoon neceflary to look for 
others to ſupport it. 5 | : 
W herefore they gave out, that men conſecrated 
by perſons, who being ſeparated from the Church, 
had no longer any authority or juriſdiction, could 
not be looked upon as Biſhops. 4 Cum Pſeudo- Epiſ- 
copos Proteſtantes omni legitima authoritate carere pro- 
bavero, quidguid faciunt irritum eſſe ac nullum liquids 
conftabit : dico igitur hos intruſos, fi juxta S. Scriptu- 
ram & primitive Eccleſiæ praxim judicamus, Epiſ- 
copos non eſſe. This was a wretched argument; for 
_ every body knows, that there is a very plain diſtine- 
tion between the power of Order and that of Juriſ- 
diction; and if that argument was a good one, ir 
would follow, that there never was any Ordination 
in any Sect; which is contrary to all our maxims 
and the moſt conſtant Doctrine of our Schools. But 
the greateſt part of Writers of controverſy have no 
great regard for juſtneſs and ſolidity; and if they can 
but caſt a miſt before the eyes of the ignorant, tbey 
think they may advance the weakeſt things with 
the greateſt confidence. Tis by ſuch a confidence 


4 Staplet. op. 1. p. 55. 5 
| that 
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that Harding thought he might alledge the want of 
ſucceſſion againſt the Engliſb Ordinations. < $7 E- 


= piſcopale genus tuum demonſtrare nequeas, ſaid he to 


Biſhop Jewell, Si ſucceſſionem nullam probare, quo jure 
Epiſcopatiis poſſeſronem tueris? .. Quid habes quo mi- 

niſterii tibi jus efſe fidem facias. 
If Harding had meant a ſucceſſion of Ordination, 
it would have been a convincing argument: But 
that Divine took the ſucceſſion, not in a ſtrict ſenſe 
for an Ordination conferred by a Biſhop truly or- 


dained, whoever he was, either Catholick or Here- 


tick, but for an Ordination received in the Church, 
and given by a Biſhop lawfully conſecrated, and who 
continues in the Doctrine which he found eſta- 
bliſhed. f Quot Sarisburienſis Eccleſie Epiſcopos nu- 
merare potes, ſays he to Jewell, quibus tu tam in 
Doftrinam quam in externam Cathedram ſucceſſeris ? 
Quot percenſere potes qui cum iſtam perpetua ſerie ante 
te tenerent ſedem idem tecum in Religione ſenſerint? 
Si Epiſcopale genus tuum demonſtrare nequeas, ff ſut= 
ceſionem nullam probare, quo jure Epiſcopatus poſſeſ= 


ſionem tueris? Bur 'tis well known, that in this 


ſenſe the Validity of an Ordination does not at all 
depend upon ſucceſſion; and that if ſuch a ſucceſ- 
ſion was thought to be neceſſary, no other Ordina- 
tion could be accounted valid, but that which has 
been conferred in the Catholick Church. To have 
recourſe to ſuch a plea, is to grant what I contend. 
for; and the Engliſh are no longer concerned in this 
queſtion, if their Ordinations cannot be invalidated, 
without annulling all thoſe which the Church ac- 
knowledges to be valid, and which ſhe confeſſes ſhe 
cannot reject without injuring the Character im- 
printed by that Sacrament. | : 

Others not better acquainted with the impedi- 
ments that prevent the Validiry of Ordination, than 


_ © Hard. ap. Jewel. t. 2. p. 115. T Hard. ap. Jewel. 
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with the diſpoſitions that are requiſite for ir, were 


of opinion, that marriage was a fuffcient reaſon to 
deny the Conſecration of thoſe who had received it 
after they were married. This is what Fitz- Simon 
a Feſuit maintains s, ſpeaking of Coverdale Biſhop of 
Exeter. Et vero, ſays that Author, / Scorius una 
cum Mileſio Coverdale (ut Regiſtra tradunt) Conſecra- 
tus fuit, quare dictus Mileſius [pretd tali Conſe- 
cratione privatum ſe ſemper geſſit? Certe non ob 
aliud quam quia vel eum penituit, vel eum puduit com- 


mentitiæ Conſecrationis, tam ſui quam Scorii, que re- 


vera conjugatorum nulla fuit. One could hardly be- 
lieve, if he did not ſee it with his own eyes, that 
men who writ againſt the Engliſh Ordinations with 
ſo much hear, ſhould have done 1t fo imprudently, 
and inſiſted upon reaſons that were grounded only 
upon the caprice of thole who alledged them. 


| Divines therefore, being ſorry they had nothing 


but ſuch general things to oppoſe againſt the Eng- 
fp, were at laſt of opinion that ſomething ſhould 
be found our in the particular Fact of Parker's Ordi- 
nation, to make it ridiculous, and fo run it down, 
without being obliged to inſiſt upon maxims, which 
would have juſtified all forts of Re-ordinations. This 
moved many Writers to deny, that the new Bi- 
ſhops had received any impoſition of hands, and that 


any ceremony had been uſed for their Ordination. 


Oſorius, Weſton, Briſtow, Stapleton, Harding, and 
others, affirmed it with the greater confidence, be- 
cauſe they had always, 8 thoſe who denied it, 
a fluift ready at hand to come off, that they only meant 
an impoſition of hands, or ſome other ceremony 
lawful and canonical b. Proteſtantes, ſays Stapleton, 
hoc Sacramentum.rejiciunt: & Epi/copales ſedes oc- 
cupaut ſine. omni impoſitione manuum Presbiterii. Non 
ritu aliquo Sacro, lays Weſtoni, aut Epiſcopali actione 


Fitz Simon, Britannomachia, p 322. 2 2. p. 799. 
De trip. hom. off. p. 224. | 5 


1 ibi 


. 
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ibi in ſedes evehuntur Epiſcopales, ſed Regine ſolum 
conſtitutione. Idonei viſi ſunt, ſays Briſtow TO 
of Parker, Erindal, and others, qui fine Ordinatione 
nouk non ſolum Presbiteri eſſent, ſed & Epiſcopi, & 
Archiepiſcopi, & Primates. : | 

This fabulous ſtory ſucceeded the lefs, becauſe 
thoſe who gave it out, were fo imprudent as to ex- 
tend to the whole new Government, what their 
intereſt required they ſhould affirm only of Parker. 
Thus the Fact deſtroyed itſelf, and there was a ne+ 
ceſſiry to drop this firſt Fiction, in order to forge 
a new one, which ſtill hung worſe together. Then 
pretended, that for want of Biſhops to lay Hands 


upon the new Prelates, Queen Elizabeth herſelf per- 


formed the ceremony. *Tis from Father Par 


a Jeſuit, that we have this curious diſeovery. Per- 


haps, fays that Father}, after having related the ſtory 
of the Nag's- head Tavern, to ſupply the defects in that 


fort of Ordination, Elizabeth, as head of the Church, 


did what was formerly done by a woman near Vienna, 
who (as Scherer relates) did herſelf ordain a Tutor 
for her Children®. Ante paucos annos non procul hine 
mulier quædam nobilis per impoſitionem muliebrium fu. 
arum manuum, & lintei quo præcingebatur loco ſtolæ; 
filiorum ſuorum Præceptorem ad Prædicantitum Of- 
ficium vocavit, Ordinavit, & Conſecruavit. 1 know 
not certainly, continues Father Parſons, whether © 
Ducen Elibabeth did the ſame with reſpett to the firſt 
Biſhops ; but I have it from good hands that W hits 
gift was not Archbiſhop of Canterbury till be had 15. 
ceived upon his knees the impoſition of Elizabeth's 
hands, by which I ſuppoſe he received grace, ex opere 
operato. I know not who had informed Father Par- 
/ons of this particular Fact; but I can hardly believe 
he had it from good hands, that /Yhitgift had been 
thus conſecrated Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Fot 


* Mot. antihzret. t. 2. p. 320. * I Diſcuſſ. n. 137- 
» Scherer poſt de ſanctis Conc. 1. de S. Steph. 2 
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what is certain, is that above fix years before he was 
tranſlated to Canterbury, he had really been conſe- 
crated Biſhop of Worcefter the 21 of April 1577, by 
Archbiſhop Grindal *, aſſiſted by the Biſhops of Lon- 
don, Wincheſter, and Chicheſter. 1 8 
Thus, againſt notorious Facts, every body adorned 
with ſome new circumſtance the Romance of a bur- | 

leſque Ordination, which they had begun to pub- 
liſh ſome time before; I mean the hiſtory of the 
Ordination made at a Tavern, which becauſe it was 
a rounder ſtory, and mare proper to enliven the ſub- 
ject than all the other inventions, became at length 
almoſt the only ground for rejecting the Ordinations 
f the new Biſhops. The firſt Writer by whom I 
find it related, is a Jeſuit, named FHolywood, and known 
by the name of Sacro-Boſco. 1 
Hitherto that curious hiſtory lay concealed; and 
what intereſt ſoever they had to propagate ſuch a 
ſtory for 45 years, yet there is a profound filence 
about it in all the Writings that remain: But as ſoon 
as that good Father brought it into light, every 
body ſtrove to make the beſt of it. Fitz-Simon 
and Parſons, two other Jeſuits, repeated it imme- 
diately. Aelliſon, who knew nothing of it in his 
firſt Book, intitled, 4 Survey of the new Religion, 
inſerted it in his Anſwer to Sutcliffe. Champney like- 
wile adorn'd his Anſwer to Maſon with it. Ina 
word, no Book came out afterwards. upon that ſub- 
ject, wherein this fabulous ſtory did not furniſh out 
an Epiſode: And it was in vain for the Exgliſh to 
demonſtrate the falſity and ridiculouſneſs of it; the 
impreſſion it had made upon the People and credu- 
lous Divines, appeared too advantageous to give 
over a report of which our Miſſionaries knew. how 
to make ſo great uſe. But it fell out unluckily, 
that every one related that ſtory his own way; and 
that the contradictions of thoſe Writers who men- 


Reg. Grind. fol. 34. 
tioned 
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tioned it, were ſufficient alone to undeceive thoſe 
who were not wholly blinded by their prejudices. 
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However Champney, being more ſenſible of its 
weakneſs than thoſe who gave it out before him, 
becauſe in order to defend it, he had examined it 


better than the others, ſaw the neceſſity of having 


recourſe to ſome other expedient to ſupport fo ridi- 
culous a ſtory. He is the firſt who durſt deny Bar- 


| bow's Conſecration. Maſon's endeavours' to prove 


it, were probably the reaſon why he denied it, be- 
cauſe he perceived that his Adverſary had not been 
able to find the Act of that Conſecration. However 


in 1616, when Champney publiſhed his Work, a- 


bove 80 years were elapſed from the beginning of 
Barlow's Epiſcopacy, and no body, either friend or 
foe, either in his life-time, or ſince his death, had 
ever queſtioned the truth of his Ordination. They 
bethought themſelves ſome what late of denying it: 
But my Adverſaries have been more lucky upon this 
point than upon others, becauſe, though the Ordi- 
nation of that Prelate can be proved by equivalent 
Facts, which carry their Evidence along with them, 
and form a moral certainty, which is all that can be 
required in matters of fact; yet the Act of that Ordi- 
nation has not been found; either becauſe it was never 
regiſtred like many others of Catholick Biſhops, or 
becauſe ſome parts of the Regiſters were loſt and de- 
{troyed in times of trouble, when nothing was omi:- 
ted to deſtroy the memory of whatever had happen- 
ed. Which was the more eaſy, becauſe the ſheets 
whereof the Regiſters confiſt, are frequently nor 
put together and bound till after the death of the 
Biſhop to whom the Regiſter belongs. 

Thus by degrees endeavours were uſed to darken 
truth, and bring doubts into hiſtory, in order to 
juſtify Re- ordinations condemned by all the maxims 
of the Church. But this progreſs and variation, 


far from encreaſing prejudices occaſioned by party- 
oppoſition, may even ſerve to deſtroy them; and 


- one 
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one can hardly forbear to miſtruſt arguments, which 
appeared ſo weak te thoſe who invented them, that 
they continually brought on one to ſucceed another, 


becauſe each of them appeared inſufficient. It will 
not be unuſeful ra make ſome plain and natural re- 
fletions upon this: I leave the Publick to judge of 
Their importance. a 

1. Tis a ſurpri 
now alledged againſt Parker's Conſecration be true, 
that for the ſpace of above 40 years, the ſtory of 
the Nag's-head Tavern, and the nan Conſecration 
of Bart, ſhould have been neglected, though fo 
ſtrong againſt the Validity of the Engliſo Ordina- 
tions, and ſuch Joaſe arguments taken up, as are no 
more applicable to the Eugliſh than to other Sects, 
and which would prove that all Ordinations, made 
out of the Church, are invalid. This reflexion is 


the more ſolid, becauſe if ever there was occaſion | 


to produce, thoſe Facts, it was at a time when they 
muſt have been known, publick, acknowledged and 
impoſſible ta be conteſted, the proofs of them being 
at that time fo caly to be produc'd. And yet in 
thoſe very circumftances, Writers who were ſworn 
enemics to the Reformers, intent upon producing 
againſt them the moſt odious things, and to repre- 
ſent the moſt ſimple Facts in odious colours, are 
ſilent, and content to inſiſt upon points of ſo little 
moment, that their Succeſſors were obliged to lay 
them afide, and ule ſtronger proofs in their room. 

2. Another reflection no leſs worthy of attention 
than the firſt, is, that Harding and tbe others do not 
write in particular againſt Parker's Ordination, bur 
againſt that of all the Biſhops and of all the inferior 
Miniſters, whom they pretend to have received no 
Ordination. This remark is more eſſential than one 


thinks, and leads us naturally to diſcover in what 


ſenſe all thoſe Authors have ſaid that the Biſhops re- 


ceived no Ordination, as we ſhall ſee elſewhere. 


Let it ſuffice tor the preſent to obſerve only the 
5 3 | difference 


Zing thing, if the Facts that are . 
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without any form of Ordination; that is, 
lieve them, that till that year none of thoſe — 
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difference between the attacks made in the firſt 
years of Queen Elizabeth's reign, and thoſe that 
were made after her death. ſoon as the fabu- 
lous ſtory of the ' Nag's= bead Tavern was ei- 
ther invented or publiſhed by the Jeſuit Holywood 
in 1604, they went about by prove that Parker's 
want of Ordination implied the nullity of the Or- 
dination of the others, who had all received it from 
him; whereas before they did not write more a- 
gainſt Parker's Ordination than againſt that of the 
other Reformed Biſhops, who were ſaid to want 
Ordination, only becauſe they had been ordained ac- 


| cording to a wrong Ritual, and by Biſhops who 


had neither Succeſſion, nor Miſſion, nor Juriidiction. 
All the Arguments of Harding and Stapleton run 
upon this. Though it was never ſo much their in- 
tereſt to inſiſt upon the ridiculous Ordination at the 
Nag s- head Tavern, yet Father Le Quien is forced 
to confeſs, that they ſay nothing of it expreſſly, and 
is reduced to ſeek in ſomo ambiguous Works, the 
proof of a Fact, the falſity whereof is proved by 
the mere obſcurity of the terms; which he never- 
theleſs maintains with great aſſurance and little truth, 
to have been very notorious; by ſaying e, that the 
Ads of Lambeth are liable to ſuſpicion fn the noto- 
riety of the Facts contrary to them. © 

>. Tis with the fame view, that in the firſt times 
the Catholick Divines confidently aſſerted, that the 
new Biſhops had taken poſſeſſion of the wer | nd 
by virtue of the Act of Parliament in 1 


were ordained at ally. Bracbhium [erulare invocare 
coacti ſunt, ut Laici magiſtratus rf enemy in fu 

turis comitiis AUCHPEVentooomn—d 4 m Epiſco- 
pal officio & a 2 ulla Epiſcopali conſe- 


„Faber 1 Gier T. 5. 20 1 Sud de Bhi Ang 
Edit. 1649. p. 30. 


cradles | 
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cratione aliquot annis jam funfti fuiſſent. Hinc no- 


men illis impoſfitum, ut Parlamentaris Epiſcopi dice- 
rentur. The later Divines nevertheleſs limited after 
wards this extenſive accuſation, and confined the 


want of ordination to Parker and thoſe of the firſt 
nomination of Queen Elizabeth; but that very re- 
iteration which thoſe Divines were obliged to admit 
by the force of Evidence, ſhews that no ſtreſs ought 3 
to be laid upon ambiguous and obſcure Paſſages, 
which may be interpreted ſo many ways, and which 
ſhould have been formal in a Fact that wanted only 
to:-be-der forth. - nude ought 
4 The very inconſtancy and variation of the ex- 
preſſions of thoſe Divines afford matter for a new re- 
flection which I cannot omit. The ſame Authors 
who are produced againſt us, as unexceptionable 
witneſſes upon the matter in hand, aſter having de- 
clared that the firſt Reformed Biſhops received nei- 
ther Ordination, nor Impoſition of hands, ſay in o- 


ther places, that they were ordained by men who 


could confer nothing upon them. They continu- 
ally confourid an unlawiul Ordination with want of 
Ordination. They argue upon principles, which 
ſuppoſe: that a Ritual bas been made uſe of, but a 
cefective one, and not uſed in the Church; and they 
come at laſt ro St. Cyprian's argument, who denied 
that :Hereticks: had been baptized, only becauſe he 
did: not acknowledge that to be lawful baptiſm which 


they. had:receiv'd. This perplexed conduct in fuch 


2 ſimple matter as that of the Ordination of the firſt 
Reformed Biſhops, ſhews plainly that the Divines had 
no conſtant and ſettled arguments to oppoſe againſt 
the new Biſhops; that they laid hold of any thing to 
cry down their Ordinations; that they felt the pulſe 
of the Publick by trying ſucceſſively different argu- 
ments, to be the better able to judge which of them 
they ſhould finally pitch upon; and that except 
the Argument grounded upon the Sacrifice, which 


Farther Le Quien has been pleaſed to revive and per- 


plex 
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plex with a confuſed mixture of dark notions, and 
an inſignificant ſhew of Learning, the new Adver- 
ſaries of the — Ordinations have univerſally 


drop'd the Objections raiſed before them by Au- 
thors, whom they rather ſet off by their commen- 
dations than by the Arguments which they borrow 
from them, and which they endeavour to ſet up a- 


gain improved and reformed. 2 


7. There is ſomething ſurprizing in the way my 


Adverſaries have taken to write againſt me. I have 


produced a great many Records, which by their 
{iimplicity have a plain character of truth. It was 
needleſs here to heap up conjectures upon conjec- 
tures, ſuſpicions upon ſuſpicions, doubts upon doubts. 
The only way of attacking me ſucceſsfully, had 
been either to produce contrary Records, no leſs au- 
thentick, or to prove evidently che falſity of thoſe 
which 1 have collected. Neither the one nor the 


other has been done There remained another 


way to put an end to the diſpute; which was to get 
the Regiſters ſearched, which my Adverſaries affect 
to bring into ſuſpicion. Father L Quien knows 


that thoſe Regiſters would have been communicated 
to him, if he had been willing to go into England, 


or to any one who would have examined them in 
his name. There was no ſhuffling in this. What 
return has been made to theſe offers? They rather 
chuſe to continue uncertain, to inſiſt upon the weakeſt 
conjectures, to advance the falſeſt matters of fact; 
and all this to render the Publick incapable of judg- 
ing for itſelf of ſuch: kind of Facts, and to keep it 
floating between truth and falſhood, certainty and 
uncertainty; and by that means to maintain a practice, 
they are reſolved to authorize at any rate, in order 
to ſave their party the mortification of confeſſing 
that they have been miſtaxen. This is not the cha- 
racter of the ſpirit of truth; and though my 


Faith ſhould be ſuſpected again by my Cenſors, 1 


rather chuſe not to appear orthodox to them, 
EF” than 
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than thus to renounce the rules of fimplicity and 
probity 


6. Another reflection, worthy of our remarks, 3 
ariſes from the little connection there is between the 


objections raiſed againſt us. In ſome matters, the 


re-union of different circumftances, though each of 
them is too weak by itſelf, forms a kind of certainty | 
almoſt equivalent to a demonſtration. But to make 
theſe different circumſtances amount to a proof, they 


muſt lead us to the diſcovery of one and the ſame 
Fact. Here on the contrary, the doubrs that are 


mis d lead to quite oppoſite Facts; and the different 


reaſons made uſe of to bring us into uncertainty, 


being put together, are not ſtronger than each of 1 


them by itſelf: And therefore, far from reaping 
any benefit from that heap of difficulties, one may 
eaſily perceive upon a diſcuſſion of the whole, that 
they have been re- united with no other intent than 
to dazle the eyes of the Reader, and impoſe upon 


His ignorance. 'For 'tis plain at the bottom, that 


no one can make uſe of all thoſe Arguments put to- 
gether, without deftroying his own Scheme. Let 
my Adverſaries therefore inſiſt no longer upon that 
multitude of doubts; let them ſtick to that which 


they think to be the moſt ſolid. I dare affirm, none 


can hold out againſt the Arguments that are brought 
againſt it; and it muſt yield to the Evidence of the 
Facts which I ſhall produce, as it will appear in the 


ſequel of this Work. 


7. Moreover, in that progreſſion of attacks, not 
only the difficulties have no connection, but alſo the 


moſt contradictory Facts are put together, without 


obſerving that by encreafing of doubts, the contra- 
diction between them deſtroys thoſe which they had 
a mind to raiſe, and that this oppoſition of Argu- 
ments is almoſt ſufficient alone to clear the truth. 
Thus, for inſtance, great endeavours are uſed to 
prove that Barlow was not conſecrated at the fame 


time that the ſtory of the Nag's-head Tavern is main- 


rained 
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tained with the greateſt fondneſs; and yet, if that 
ſtory was true, it would be needlefs to deny the Con- 
ſecration of Barlow, who had no hand in that ce- 
ic remony. In like manner they inſiſt upon the form 
e of King Edward's Ritual, which they believe to be 


f M7 effentially defective; and yet that form has nothing 
to do in this queſtion, but upon a ſuppofition that 
e the Records are true, and that the ſtory of the 
y | Nag*s-head Tavern is a mere Fable. Doubts which 
: & ariſe thus from ſuch different Arguments, cannot tend 
> to the fame end: One excludes the other, and de- 
t ſtroys it. Let them chuſe therefore in this oppo- 
i ſition: Tis the only courſe they can take. But the 
J truth is, they will take no courſe at all. They are 
too ſenſible of the weakneſs of their cauſe, and think 
only of ſtarting difficulties. They are not con- 
cerned to clear the truth; being reſolved to doubt, 
and make others doubt. Tis no matter how they 
reconcile the facts alledged by them: They are con- 
tented to impoſe upon the Reader by their affected 
doubts, and glory in the obſcurity, which themſelves 
raiſe, as much as others would in the diſcovery of 
truth. : 
8. Here follows ſomething that is {till more im- 
portant. Not only the Facts that are alledged con- 
tradict one another, but alſo the Authors themſelves, 
who attack me. They are only united in the ſame 
deſign: One admits a Fact which the other denies: 
The latter acknowledges a Record to be authentick, 
which the other looks upon as being ſpurious. Fa- 
ther Le Quien rejects the firſt Commiſſion of Queen 
_ Elizabeth, which Father Hardouin acknowledges to 
be true, The latter denies that Barlow was Biſhop 
of ſeyeral Dioceſes; and the former thinks himſelf 
obliged to grant it. One makes two men of Scory; 
and the other gives up that ſyſtem as a chimerical 
one. Nay, they don't agree in Principles. Each 
of them has Principles peculiar to himſelf; which 
is no wonder, ſince an agreement is only 2 
5 
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found among thoſe who defend truth. One inſiſts 


the Church. Each of them is of opinion that the 
Arguments of the others are weak; and to confute 
them withour a poſſibility of replying, it would be 
ſufficient to oblige them to declare ſincerely what they 
think of one another's Work. *Tis but a defama- 
rory Libel, ſaid thoſe of their own party, when the 
firſt Work came out. The other (ſaid they) is a 
Romance; and according to Father Le Quien, Fa- 
ther Hardouin miſtook the ſtate of the queſtion. 
How much Divinity is thrown away? ſaid they of 
the third Work; it is foreign to the purpoſe: It 
had been much better to confine ones (elf to Facts, and 
to confute them. Such is the Language of the 
Publick ; and why do they oblige me to repeat it? 
Is it my fault, if the Publick is not fatisfied? and why 
were thoſe confutations ſo much recommended, which 
can only diſcredit their Authors and the cauſe they 
undertake to defend? 

9. Laſtly: For I muſt conclude, and not keep 
the Reader too long upon mere Preliminaries. If 
the conduct of thoſe who firſt denied the Validity 
of the Engliſh Ordinations, and ſet up for zealous 
defenders of the Church, be duly conſidered z it will 
appear, that they approve all the Principles contrary 
to the maxims of the ſame Church, whoſe defen- 
ders they pretend to be. The thing is plain as to 


thoſe maxims, that concern the intention, ſucceſſion 


and juriſdiction. But what could they do? They 
could not embrace other maxims without granting 
roo openly what I contend for; and they were re- 
ſolved at any rate to invalidate the Engh/p Ordina- 
tions. But it falls out luckily that there is nothing 
to fear: Thoſe who are truly Divines, know what 
they are to believe upon this matter; and I am not 
afraid that ſuch Principles ſhould raiſe any doubts in 


the minds of knowing men. | 
| Cup. IV, 


925 


Fa 3 


upon the Form, another upon the intention; one 
upon the Sacrifice, another upon the power of 
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. 6 1 


— 


: There is no ground to ſuſpect the Acts produced 


in favour of the Engliſh Ordinations to be 

urious. General Arguments againſt fuch 
a ſuppoſition. Moſt of the ſuſpicions alledged 
by the Cenſors, are chimerical. 


WEN I ſee my Cenſors reject all the monꝶ- 
ments that have been produced, and the teſ- 


timonies of all the Hiſtorians; I think of thoſe ſorry 


Lawyers, who to ſupport ſtill for ſome time a deſ- 
perate cauſe, except againſt all their Judges upon the 
moſt frivolous pretences, without being able at laſt 
to avoid being condemn'd. And indeed, my Cen- 
ſors advance any odd conjectures, invent any chi- 
meras, take advantages of any faults of impreſſion, 
and draw any wrong conſequences, without con- 
ſidering that by giving this advantage over them- 
ſelves, they diſcredit all the reaſonable objections 
they might raiſe. _ 1 vAF 

To deſtroy the Authority of the Records which 
I have produced, they ſhould ar leaſt either quote 
contemporary Hiſtorians that contradict them, or 
alledge contrary Records, and ſhew that they con- 
tradict one another, and cannot be reconciled with 
Facts acknowledged to be certain They ſhould 
ſhew the time of their forgery, or give ſome ratio- 
nal marks of it. Laſtly, they ſhould find in the 
Circumſtances: of the Facts ſomething that will 


| weaken their certainty, and deſtroy their Authority. 


But they do no ſuch thing: The intereſt of my Cen- 
ſors is the only rule of their Judgments. | They ſuſ- 
pect every thing that does not agree with their no- 
tions, merely becauſe it does not. Some doubtful 
Teſtimonies, or weak conjectures, are all their * 
\ þ | cy 
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They ſupply by confidence the weakneſs of their | 
objections. When they are not able to confute the 1 
Author, they cry him down In order to weaken i t 
his Argumens, they bring his Sincerity or his Re- / 
ligion into ſuſpicion. . they make a crime of 

whi 


4 
his moderation; and they ſhould at leaſt de- 
fire he ſhould be in the right, to leſſen the obſtacles i t 
to peace; not only they inſiſt upon difficulties which 
remoteneſs of time never fails to raiſe about antient 
Facts; but invent a great many falſe ones, that rhe 0 
Reader being 7 with the oppoſite teſtimo- b 
nies of the Writers whom he conſults, may no 
longer know what to believe, and prefer the igno- 
rance he is in to the light offered to him. But let | 
us return to our Records: *Tis time to remove rhe | 
ſuſpicions raiſed about rhem. FOE © 
1. If the bare difference of party is 2 ſufficient 
reaſon to make one reject ſore Acts, now to be 
found in Regiſters, tis in vain to pretend to clear 
any hiſtorical Fact. By rejecting thoſe that are pro- 
duced by our Adverſaries, we juſtify their rejectin 
thoſe that are produced by us. We cannot 1 
their fidelity without making them doubt of ours. 
The fame intereſt which prevails on both ſides, will 
ſerve to raiſe ſuſpicions agaiaſt the moſt undoubted 
nay. There have been in all places Authors 
ſo little ſcrupulous as to give out fabulous ſtories, 
and people weak enough to believe them. Thoſe 
mutual accuſations prove nothing. Let us let alone 
reproaches, which perhaps might occaſion others 
as juft againſt us, and leave to the ſcepticks looſe 
declamations, which make us doubt of every thing, 
and clear nothing. ä 
2. Father Hardouin d, who is willing to acknow- 
ledge the authority of the publiele Regiſters, or of 
thoſe that belong to Communities, which he looks 
upon as ſacred, does not think himſelf obliged to 


4 Qu. de fait, p. 81, 82. 


baye 
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| have the ſame regard for the Regiſters of the Bi- 


ſhops of England, which he calls Journals rather 
than Regiſters, and which, ſays he, are only a col- 
lection of good and bad pieces, tranſcribed from others, 
and by no means original, and which would not be ad- 
mitted as Evidence in a Court of Juſtice. But pro- 
bably that Father knows not that there are no Regi- 


ſters more authentick than thoſe of the Biſhops of 


England; that they are committed to the cuſtody 
of a publick and ſworn Officer; that in all the 
Courts of England their Authority is acknowledged; 
that they are admitted as Evidence, when there is 
occaſion to have recourſe to them; that it is a pub- 
lick Repoſitory, which ſettles the condition of moſt 
Clergymen, and is for that very reaſon incorruptible; 
that Ordinations, Nominations to Benefices, the 
date of Proviſions, &c. are exactly ſer down in it; 
and that thoſe Regiſters are frequently the only 
Titles one can have recourſe to for all thoſe things, 
which conſequently muſt be regiſter'd at the very 
time; that they are always written in the time of 
the Biſhops* whoſe name they bear, and their dates 
may eaſily be diſtinguiſhed by the writing and ink; 
moreover, that the faithfulneſs of thoſe Regiſters is 
atteſted by the Royal Archives, or other publick 
monuments, to which they have frequently a rela- 


tion; that indeed ſome faults might have crept into 


the names or dates, either through the haſtineſs of 
the ſcribe, or out of ignorance z which however 
cannot weaken their Authority, and make one re- 
ject the Acts in which thoſe faults are to be found; 
that there are no Archives in the World withour 
ſuch miſtakes; and that if an error of a Writer 
may deſtroy the Authority of a whole Regiſter, 
there is no longer any Fact that can be depended 
upon, ſo difficult it is to write a ſeries of Acts, 
without any miſtake creeping into them, 197 

A particular account of Parker's Regiſter may be ſeen in the 
Appendix. 1 2 A | — — 

1 F £ 3. If 
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3. If the Epiſcopal Regiſters of England are ſup- 


polititious, at what time did the forgery begin? tor 
they are much older than the Reformation. Thoſe 


of Canterbury, for inſtance, reach to the time f 


Archbiſhop Pectam, that is, to the thirteenth Cen- 
tury. Are they ſuſpicious from their origin, or did 
the alteration begin only in Cranmer's time? Be- 


ſides, are they wholly ſuppoſititious, or only in part? [ 1 


Father Hardouin, who knows every thing, and even 
the names of the impoſtors, and the dates of all their 
forgeries, cannot be ignorant of Facts, that are of ſo 
great moment in hiſtory. I fancy the name of the 
impoſtor is to be ſeen among his papers juſt by that 
of him who forged ſo many antient Authors; much | 
in the ſame manner, as the contract of marriage of 
the Yenetians with the ſea was written on the back 
of Conſtantine's donation. | | 
4. Such a forgery appears evident to Father Har- 
douin, and at leaſt very probable to Father Le Quien; 
but every body is not ſo clear-fighted, or ſo learned 
as they are; and terrible difficulties are found in 
their aſſertion. f Parker's Regiſter, (ſay they) and 
whatever is contained in it is falſe. The ſame ought 
to be ſaid of Cranmer's Regiſter. This is a peremp- | 
tory ſentence, but not without appeal. For if 
thoſe two Regiſters are falſe, all thoſe of the other | 
Churches mult be ſo likewiſe, ſince the ſucceſſion 
of their Biſhops and the date of their Ordination 
agree with what is faid of them in thoſe two Re- 
giſters. This is one inconveniency; but it is not 
the only one. All the Acts of the Royal Archives, 
that have a relation to theſe, muſt be alſo forg'd or 
altered; and theſe certainly are not a mere particu- 
lar Journal, but a publick Treaſury, a Repoſitory of 
authentick pieces, which nevertheleſs that Father 
looks upon as ſacred. This is a ſecond inconvenience, 
which our Authors muſt ward off, as well as they can. 


5 Hard. P- 76. 77. Le Quien, . 1. P- 374 380, 8 Fs 
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7. The Acts of Conyocation, the Journals of Par- 
liament, and the Regiſters of thoſe Auguſt Aſſem- 
blies where the intereſts of the whole Nation are 
regulated, and frequently in conſequence thoſe of 
all Europe, mult be allo ſuppoſititious. For, all thoſe 
Biſhops, whom Father Hardouin, and thoſe who 
writ after him, degrade from their Character, and 
deprive of their Epiſcopacy , ſat in thoſe Aſſem- 
blies, and gave their votes as well as others: Ar 
leaſt thoſe Regiſters and thoſe Journals ſay ſo. They 


were therefore no leſs expoſed than others to the 


knavery of Impoſtors; and theſe fellows got into 
the moſt ſacred places: Another inconvenience, at 
kaſt as difficult to be digeſted as the others: But 
this is not yet the laſt. Here follows another, which 
certainly deſerves ſome attention. All Leaſes, Ex- 
changes, Alienations, collations of Benefices, and 
other Acts, a great many of which remain to this 
day, under the name of thoſe Biſhops; all thoſe 
things, I ſay, muſt be alſo forg'd. (Certainly this 
would perplex any other man, but Father Hardouin. 
Laſtly, another inconvenience no leſs perplexing than 
the others, is, that we muſt reje& a vaſt number of 
hiſtorical Facts atteſted by Hiſtorians, the forgery of 
which muſt needs have appeared unneceſſary, and 
which are ſo indifferent to the main Fact, that there 
is no ground to believe the Impoſtors would have 
gone ſo far about to attain their end, and by ſuch a 
multiplication of frauds run the hazard of rendring 
all their ſprojects uſeleſs. Till all thele inconveniences 


are warded off, let us proceed to other difficulties, 


which are no leſs deciſive. | 
6. It muſt be confeſt that the Impoſtors of Fa- 


ther Hardouin are of a very ſingular kind: But it 


| 1s no ſurprizing thing, for they are of his own mak- 


ing. Thoſe men who have acceſs every where, to 
whom no admittance is denied, who can forge O- 
riginals, and alter copies, who impoſe upon all the 
Hiſtorians, or corrupt their Works, who ſuppreſs 

F 2 what- 
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ever thwarts their projects, who diſguiſe all the 


Facts, who make us loſe the fight of the Succeſſions 


of the Churches, and who, like the Ro/a-Cracian 
Brethren, are every where, and every where inviſible; 
thoſe men, I ſay, with all their malice and wit, are 
ſo ſilly as to forge many inſignificant pieces, and no 
neceſſary ones; or at leaſt to forge them in ſuch a 
manner as makes the counterfeit evident. It muſt be 
owned that thoſe Impoſtors are incomprehenſible 
Fellows, and much inferior in ability to Severus Ar- 


chontius, another Impoſtor of Father Hardouin's 


creation. But the following reflection will leſſen the 
wonder. In point of forgery, as well as in any o- 


ther Science, a man does not attain to perfection all 


at once; and J plainly ſee that the Impoſtors of Fa- 


ther Hardouin are not proof againſt blindneſs, no 


more than others. e 

7. Forgeries are generally grounded upon intereſt; 
and 'tis but ſeldom that a man does an ill thing gratis 
and without neceſſity. But what reaſon had the 
Engliſh to forge all thoſe Acts? It is not upon their 
own account; for they who maintain that they have 
received no Ordination, charge them with looking 
upon it as needleſs. Is it rather upon account of the 
Church of Rome? Bur ever ſince their Schiſm, they 
don't appear to have been very fond of her appro- 


| bation. It muſt therefore be out of ſhame of hav- 


ing too much departed from the primitive Uſages. 
Bur in this caſe why did they not all at once forge 
an Ordination more agreeable to the Roman Ponti- 
fical? ſince they might fear that their new form 
would be rejected as inſufficient: Forgery for for- 
gery, the one was as eaſy as the other; and the mo- 
tive aſcribed to the pretended Impoſtors, ſhould 
have prevented their ſtopping half way. Tis pity 
they were not better adviſed : They would have ſaved 
us many Theological Diſcuſſions. 

8. Bur let us grant for a moment that it was the 
intereſt of the Engliſh to forge thoſe Acts: This will 
ay not 
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not do, unleſs at the ſame time the thing be made 
eafier than it is, by reaſon of the Formalities that 
are obſerved in that Kingdom. For the Royal Acts 
muſt go through three or four Offices, before they 
come into the Regiſters. When a Biſhop is elected , 
and the Act of his Election is ſent to the King, the 
Secretary of State draws up an order to the Metro- 
politan to confirm and conſecrate the new Elect. 


That order ſigned by the King, and ſealed with his 


private ſeal, is ſent to the Keeper of the little Seal, 
who draws up another ſealed with the privy Seal for 
the Keeper of the great Seal; that the ſame order 
drawn up and ſcaled with the great Seal may be ſent 
to the Metropolitan. Thoſe different expeditions 
make the pretended forgery impoſſible. For there 
remains a Minute or copy of rhe expedition in each 
Office through which it goes; and therefore the 
Impoſtor who forges a piece, mult alſo forge four 


or five copies: He muſt have the skill ro inſert them 
in each of thoſe Offices; and all the Officers en- 


truſted with the keeping of thoſe Records, or the 
expedition of thoſe Orders, muſt conſpire together 
for ſuch a forgery. Let men be never ſo wicked, 
yet they will not expoſe their reputation to the dan- 


ger of ſuch a long Ceremonial; and when they have 


a mind to do an ill thing, they carefully avoid what- 
ever might diſcloſe it to the eyes of ſo many wit- 
neſſes. But in order to forge the Royal Acts, and 
the Commiſſions for conſecrating Parker and the 
other Biſhops, who are ſaid to have been ordained 
at a Tavern; how many Impoſtures muſt have been 
multiplied, and how much did all the principal Of- 
ſicers of the Kingdom expoſe themſelves ? Would 
the Queen, who was fo earneſt to have the Cere- 


| monies of her Church exactly obſerved, have ſuf- 


fered on the one hand with impunity, that they 
ſnould be omitted; and on the other, that her Of- 


5 Mſ. Lett. of June 7, 1725. = | Z 
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ficers ſhould thus proftitute their miniſtry, by per- 
mitting all their Records to be corrupted by falſe 


monuments and falſe orders? One muſt be almoſt 
capable of ſuch a forgery to believe it; and I have 
too great an eſteem for my Adverſaries to think they 
ſeriouſly give any credit to thoſe viſions. But if 
they are falſe, if the Commiſſions and Royal Acts 
relating to all thoſe Ordinations are true, and the 
Forgery impoſſible, the Conſecration of the firſt 
Biſhops is carried to the higheſt degree of certainty; 
and the diſplay of ſo many doubts is only to diſpute, 
not to convince the Reader. 

9. The forgery of all the Acts can have no ground, 
without admitting the Ordination made at the Ta- 
vern. But that Ordination, far from being proved, 
is neither grounded upon Acts, nor upon contempo- 


rary Witneſſes; and I ſhall prove it to be falſe in 


the ſecond Book of this Work, by all the circum- 
ſtances that attend it. This demonſtration alone 
will therefore reſtore all the certainty of our Acts, 
and all the authority of our Hiſtorians. Tis true, 
Father Hardouin aſſures us, that he is not aſhamed 
of defending that fabulous ſtory : But is there any 
thing that Father is aſhamed of? He, who upon 
the moſt ſlight conjectures deſtroys the moſt au- 
thentick Writings, who embraces the moſt uſeleſs 
ſyſtem to juſtify a Legend of his own invention, 
who overthrows the beit eſtabliſhed Chronology by 

a paſſage ill read, and frequently worſe underſtood ; 
laſtly, who gives only credit to his own viſions, re- 
ſpects nothing but his dreams, and reads the Hiſto- 


rians not ſo much for his information, as to ground 


upon their faults a ſyſtem attended with ſcepticiſm. 
10 The moſt violent Hiſtorians againſt Queen E- 


-Jizabeth and her Reformation, Sanders ih a word, 


who left nothing unattempted to hlacken both, 
having obſerved that in the eſtabliſhment of the 
Miniſtry ſhe would neither follow the form of go- + 
yernment {ct up by the Zuinglians and Calviniſis, 

nor 


JET. ͤ - a0. Ts. 


norum But that ſhe reſolved to pre 
chy eſtabliſhed in the antient Church: Sanders, I 
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vor even that of the Lutherans. u Nec in ipſd regi- 
= minis forma quidquam ſecuta eff Zuinglianorum aut 
Calviniſtarum rationes, ac nec exacte Leu Luthera- 


erve the Hierar- 


ſay, after this obſervation, adds that ſhe took care 


= to have the Laws exactly obſerved, that were made 


for the Ordination of the- Biſhops according to the 
eſtabliſhed Ritual: V Elizabetha quidem ita bee per 
Litteras Patentes conferebat, ut tamen oportuerit eos 
quibus collata erant a certis perſonis ac ritu etiam certo 
ſecundum Leges Regni ordinari. But this remark of 
Sanders cannot be true, without acknowledging the 
authentickneſs of the Acts, ſince they alone atteſt 
that the Ritual preſcribed in King Edward's reign, 
and which Sanders calls ſecundum Leges Regni, was 
exactly obſerved in the Ordination of the new Bi- 
ſhops. The fame is confirmed by the Parliament 
of 1566, which ſays, as Sanders does, that the Laws 
preſcribed for the Ordination of the Biſhops were 
never more exactly oblerved than in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. Theſe are witnefles who cannot 
be ſuſpected of colluſion. Their views were too dit- 
ferent, and their intereſts too oppolite to unite a- 
bout the ſame Fact, if they had not been forced to 
it by evidence, and convinced of it by a notoriety of 
the Fatt. | 
11. In the very firſt years of Queen Elizabeth's 


veign, doubts aroſe about rhe Ordinations of the 


new Biſhops. The 36th Article of the Convoca- 
tion in 1562, the Act of Parliament in 1566, che 
Wruings of Harding, Stapleton, Biſhop Fewell, and 
of many others, leave no room to doubt of it. They 
ſhould then have produced ſuſpicions, and denied 
Facts, the falſity whereof might have been eaſily 
demonſtrated at that time. And yet no proots againſt 


the Lambeth Ordination, no doubt about Barlow's 


Sand. de Schiſ. Ang. I. 3. p. 344. „AI bid. p. 347. 
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conlecration, not one word about Neal, nor about 
the fabulous ſtory of the Nag's-head Tavern. They 
only cry out againſt the omiſſion of the Ritual, be- 
cauſe moſt of our Divines made no account of that 
of King Edward. They declaim againſt the for- 
faking of the Doctrine and Apoſtolical ſucceſſion, 
which they only acknowledged in thoſe- Biſhops 
who were canonically poſſeſſed of Epiſcopal Sees: 
And as if they had proved that the Ordination of 


the new Biſhops was not real, becauſe it was not 
canonical, they confine themſelves to thoſe objec- 
tions, and do not deny the particular Fact of their 
Conſecration at Lambeth. Tis true, will Father 
Hardouin ſay; but 'tis becauſe the Regiſters were 
not yet forged, nor produced. Let it be ſo for one 
moment: But at leaſt the new Biſhops related the 
Fact of their Ordination, in the ſame manner as it 
has been ſince recorded in the Regiſters. Harding 
himſelf owns it in his anſwer to Biſhop Jewell *. 
Dicis, ſays he, Epiſcopos veſtros per Archipiſcopi tri- 
umque aliorum Epiſcoporum Conſecrationem creatos eſſe. 
He ſhould therefore have contradicted that Fact, and 
mentioned reaſons that might prove it to be falſe; 
but he does no ſuch thing. He launches out into 
vain Arguments about the Right: He maintains in 
a looſe manner that there has been no Ordination, 
but without ever ſaying one word about the ridicu- 
lous Ordination at a Tavern; and does not deny the 
only thing he ſhould have deſtroyed to ſhew the 
invalidity of thoſe Ordinations; and this at the very 
ſame time, that the Parliament of 1566 aſſerts, not 
only the truth of the Fact, but beſides refers to 
the Acts for one's conviction. Thoſe Acts did there- 
fore exiſt, and conſequently the Regiſters; and the 
forgery has not ſo much as aſhadow of probability. 


12. All thoſe Acts which our Authors think to 


be favourable to them, are authentick tor that very 


Z DeteCtio p. 234. 
reaſon; 
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= reaſon; and none but thoſe that are contrary to them, 
are looked upon by them to be ſuppoſititious. And 
yet they have all the fame origin, they are tranſ- 
XZ mitred to us the ſame way, and all of them have 
the ſame characters of truth or forgery. Nay, the 
W& difficulties, which make work for forry Criticiſms, 
prove the faithfulneſs of thoſe who have communi- 
: i catcd the Acts to us: Impoſtors would not have in- 
f vented new forms, and all their art conſiſts in imi- 
t tating exactly the old ones, to give no reaſon for 
finding fault. All thoſe minute obſervations of our 
Cenſors, which we ſhall more eaſily anſwer than 
they have been produced, rather ſhew how little 
acquainted they are with the ſtyle and uſages of Eng- 
land, than bring into ſuſpicion the Acts which they 
have a mind to cry down. Oba 
| 13. If the Facts atteſted by the Regiſters were 
| contradicted by ſome other probable Facts, one 
might perhaps ſuſpend his aſſent; but it is not fo. 
Nothing is alledged againſt them bur ſome teſti- 
monies of Divincs, who agreeably to their theolo- 
logical notions maintain that the new Biſhops re- 
ceived no impoſition of hands. Y Sine impoſitione 
manuum cujuſcumgue Epiſcopi, ſays Stapleton; that they 
were ordained without any ceremony, * Non Ritz 
aliquo ſacro aut Epiſcopali actione, ſays Weſton; that 
they took poſſeſſion of their Sees only by virtue of 
the Act of Parliament in 1566, without any conſe- 
cration, ſays Sanders*: Brachium ſæculare invocare 
coacti ſunt ut Laici Magiſtratus confirmationem in fu- 
Furis comitiis acciperen.— idque poſtquam Epiſcopali 
Officio & Cathedra abſque ulld Epiſcopali Conſecra- 
tione aliquot annis jam functi fuiſſent. That is, if 
we believe them, that till the year 1566. the Bi- 
ſhops nominated by the Queen had received no Or- 
dination. And yet this accuſation appeared, even to 
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mony of thoſe Divines, plainly ſhews that no ſtreſs 


inſiſt upon their being produced with great confi- 


only a mind to bring them into ſuſpicion : But upon 


denied; but by maxims which lead one to ſuſpect 
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the defenders of the fabulous ſtory, ſo unjuſtifiable 
in its circumſtances and extent, that in order to ſi 
maintain it, they have been obliged to invent a Cha- d 
pel in the Tavern, and to confine the want of Or- 
dination to Parker, and thoſe of the firſt nomina- | 
tion of Queen Elizabeth. But that very reſtriction, | 
which Evidence has forc'd them to put to the teſti- | 


can be laid upon ambiguous and obſcure pailages, | 
which may be interpreted ſo many ways®, and 
which ſhould have been formal in a Fact which re- 
quired only to be related. Thoſe teſtimonies beſides 
are ſo clearly explained according to the opinion of 
thoſe who give them; they are ſo evidently deſtroyed 
by every thing that makes a proof in point of hi- 
ſtory, that thoſe Divines groſsly impoſe upon them- 
ſelves, who are not ſenſible of their weakneſs, and 


dence, in order to eſtabliſh a pretended notoriouſ- 
neſs, not greater than that which ariſes from all falſe 
reports, and is maintained by party-intercſt, till the 
_— of truth ſilences thoſe by whom they are 
pread. = 5 

14. But it may be ſaid that at the ſame time theſe 
teſtimonies were given of a Fact ſo oppoſite to that 
which is to be found in the Regiſters e, thole very 
Regiſters have been charg'd by the Catholicks, with 
forgery from the very inſtant they began to be pro- 
duced. This is going too far: The Catholicks had 


what ground? 1. Becauſe they were produced by 
Hereticks. 2. Becauſe they were not produced till 
long after the Fact. It was not by the verification 
of the Facts, or by a juridical examination of the Re- 
giſters, that their authentickneſs was maintained or 


whatever comes from an oppoſite party, and long 


b See the ML. Lett. of Mr. Arnaud and Mr. Snellaerts. 
© Le Quien. T. 1. p. 234. ä : 
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after the Facts happened. But at this rate what 
ſhall we think of moſt of the publick Records? In 
2 diſputes that happen about the moſt indifferent 
things, is it not uſual to produce every day pieces 


till then buried in the duſt of Regiſters, and which 
would never have been publiſhed, had it not been 
for thoſe diſputes? If they were ſuſpicious merely 


on account of thoſe conjectures, is there any thing 


in the World that can be verified? Tis true, that 
becauſe a deed is taken from a publick Regiſter, it 
does not follow that it is an undeniable piece: A 
falſe one has ſometimes been found therein. But 
if it ought not to be admitted without examination, 


much leis ſhould it be rejected upon a mere ſuſpicion; 


becauſe preſumption is always in favour of publick 
Regiſters, till one produces, not frivolous ſuſpicions 
wbich will always be invented with boldneſs when 
intereſt requires it, but ſolid reaſons, proper proofs, 
arguments which demonſtrate the falſity of an Act. 
But it will be ſaid, that they are brought into 
queſtion by good men. Good men and good Ca- 
tholicks as much as you pleaſe: I have nothing to 
fay againſt ir. I neither defire, nor have I auy in- 
tereſt to diſpute the probity and orthodoxy of my 
adverſaries; and it is not my character, either always 
to commend thoſe Authors who favour me, or to 
deſpiſe all thoſe who are alledged againſt me. But 
have not good men their weakneſſes as well as o- 
thers? When once a man grows fond of a falſe 
opinion under pretenee of Religion or Probity, 
what exceſs will he not run into, in order to de- 
fend it? Father Hardouin is a good man; and 
what viſions did he not give into? Father Le Qxien 
is a zealous Divine: No one is more convinced of 
it than I am, and can have a greater reſpect for his 
Religion: But has he not nevertheleſs advanced 
the falſeſt matters of fact, and the moſt chimerical 
notions? as I ſhall evidently make it out in the ſe · 
quel of this Work, When good men grow _ 
bb | 0 
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of their notions, *tis generally more dangerouſly, 
and often with leſs caution than others, becauſe they 
glory in not hearkening to reaſon, and look upon 


2 
IT 


the ſacrifice of their knowledge to their prejudices 


and the defence of their party, as a great Act of Re- 
ligion. Such general obſervations are inſignificant: 
Things muſt be examined in themſelves ; and ever 


ſince I knew men, I thought it my duty to judge 


of truth, not by their authority, but by the reaſons 
which attend it. 55 

IF. Theſe maxims are certain, and acknowledged 

to be true; but *tis pretended that they cannot be 


applied to the preſent caſe, becauſe the ſuſpicion | 


about the Regiſters is not grounded upon teſtimo- 
nies deſtitute of proofs, but upon reaſonable ſigns 


of forgery, or at leaſt upon ſuch ſolid doubts, that 


what a wiſe man can do in this caſe, is to ſuſpend 
his Judgment. And indeed, it would be the only 


courſe one could take, if the doubts were as ſolid, 


and the marks of corruption as reaſonable as they 


are ſuppoſed to be. But when we come to examine 


and diſcuſs all thoſe doubts, and pretended marks, 
we only find weak conjectures, ſuch as may be alledged 
againſt the moſt certain and beſt ſupported Facts. 
This is not yet a proper place to examine particu- 
larly all thoſe pretended ſigns of corruption. We 
ſhall do-it carefully in the courſe of this Work. I 
ſhall only obſerve for the preſent, that frequently 
nothing can be more uncertain than ſuch figns. 
W hat appears ſuppoſititious to ſome for want of 
knowledge, does not at all perplex thoſe who are 


better informed: And a man alledges as a proof of 


forgery an expreſſion, a clauſe, a date which he 
would not think to be defective, if he was better 


Skilled in ſuch enquiries. Moſt of the ſuſpicions 


that are produced in this diſpute, are of this nature. 


It will appear that my Cenſors have either produced 


at random the moſt groundleſs conjectures, or given 
too eaſily credit to the memoirs they have been fur- 


niſhed —* 
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niſhed with. Tis a misfortune common to them 
with all thoſe, who undertake to write upon fo- 
IT reign matters: But it was in their power not to 
appear ſo confident and poſitive, not to pretend 
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that certain clauſes are unuſual, though we have 570 
inſtances of them; in a word, to convince themſelves 
of the truth or certainty of thoſe Facts, by which 
they pretend to reject thoſe which they were to diſ- 
prove. For if the reaſons alledged ” them to re- 
ject ſeveral Acts, are either plainly falſe, or noto- 
riouſly uncertain, they can no longer be depended 


upon to deſtroy what has nothing contradictory in 


itſelf, and is beſides grounded upon Acts, and at- 


eeſted by Hiſtorians, who are neither contradicted 


by any Act, nor by any contemporary hiſtorical 
Writer. | 

16. Nevertheleſs, to weaken the authority of the 
Regiſters at any rate, *tis pretended that we need 
_ conſult the Regiſters themſelves, and that the 
miſplacings to be obſerved in them, and the oppo- 
ſition between thoſe who cite them, undeniably 
ſhew either that they are of a later date, or have 
been altered. But what do thoſe pretended miſ- 
placings amount to? only to the conſecration of a 
Biſhop, which is faid to be placed before that of 
another Biſhop, who was conſecrated before him. 
I ſhall ſhew in another place that this pretended 
miſplacing is falſe. But were it true, could it be 
ſufficient ro make one ſuſpect a whole Regiſter? If 
I had maintained that every Act is regiſtred exactly 
at the time when it is made, perhaps ſuch an example 
might be inſiſted upon againſt me: But does not 
every body know how ſuch Regiſtrings are made 
even in France? The Act is depoſited into the hands 
of the publick Officer, who ſometimes regiſters it 
immediately, and ſometimes, if he thinks of ſome 


thing elſe or is buſy, forgets it, and regiſters it 


only upon the firſt opportunity. If many Acts of 
the ſame nature happen at the ſame time * 
| there 
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there is nothing ſo eaſie as to place one of them be. 


» 


* 


Recorder; but can they be alledged againſt the au 


poſition between thoſe who cite them, we ſhall ſe: 
either that this oppoſition has nothing in it that is 
real, or is only to be found among thoſe who have 
cited the Facts, without conſulting the Archives, 
from faulty memoirs which have been ſent to them. 
17. Every body knows that England is divided 
into different parties very oppoſite one to another, 
and very intent upon obſerving one another's faults, 

The Catholicks, the Epiſcopalians, the Presbyre- 
rians, without reckoning many Sects leſs numerous, | 
divide the whole kingdom, and as they have dif- 
ferent opinions, they have allo different intereſts. | 
Conſidering ſuch oppoſite views and maxims, how 
could the Regiſters be falſified without diſcovering 
the Author of the falſi fication, or the time of the 
forgery? What intereſt had all the firſt Biſhops, 
who, if we believe my Cenſors, were mere Preſby- 
terians, to advance or put back their Ordination by 
ſome months more or leſs in their Regiſters, or to 
repreſent it according to King Edward's Ritual ra- 
ther than under any other form? If they were or- 
dained in September and on the ſame day in a Chapel 
at a Tavern, why did they fix their Conſecration 
ſome in December, others in January, and others in 
the following months? How comes it that neither 
the Preſbyterians nor the Catholicks have been able 
to preſerve any Act, or to produce any that was 
contrary to all thoſe which are to be found in all 
the Epiſcopal Archives? How comes it that in the 
ſharpeſt diſputes at the beginning of Queen Elixa- 
beth's reign between the Biſhops themſelves, ſome 
of whom had as little zeal for the Hierarchy, as 
others were great defenders of it, no body r 
| that 
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that the firſt Ordination overthrew the pretenſions 
Jof thoſe who ſtood for the Hierarchy, and that they 
had falſified the Acts, or invented the relation which 
gave an air of Popery to their new Church? Do what 
pou can, 'tis impoſſible to anſwer theſe difficulties. 


p · ¶ After the moſt earneſt enquiries to find out ſomething 


chat may countenance the fabulous ſtory, the whole 


amounts to a diſcovery of a Commiſſion of the 2oth 


4 of October, which ſays nothing, and to ſome un- 
exact paſſages of Authors, who were miſtaken only 


becauſe they writ from unfaithful memoirs, and with- 
out conſulting thoſe very Regiſters againſt which 


5 they are pretended to depoſe. 


18. Laſtly, not to enlarge further upon a ſubject, 
which requires nothing but equity and good ſenſe 
to judge rightly of it, let us examine for one mo- 
ment who they are, who ſuſpect the Regiſters in 
queſtion. They are men, who neither ſaw nor ex- 
amined them; who to have the pleaſure of diſput- 
ing, have even refuſed to fee thole Regiſters when 
it was offered to them; who not being able to make 
the Readers approve their Theological Reaſons, af- 
fect to publiſh doubts that have no reality but in 
their own intereſt; who can oppoſe no ſolid mo- 
nument againſt all thoſe that are produced by us; 
who can weaken none of them without contradict- 
ing all the Hiſtorians whoſe teſtimony they would 
willingly deſtroy; who doubt of the moſt authen- 
tick Writings as well yp oy Regiſters; who 
impugn the moſt certain Facts only with poſſibilities 
and a may be, and endeavour to cavil, in order to 
leave in the mind ſome impreſſions of uncertainty, 
that ay keep up the error of thoſe, who neither 
will nor eaſily can inform themſelves of Facts 


that are not within their reach. This is not a looſe 


declamation, inſtead of a ſolid reaſon. Ask all thoſe 
who do ſo much aſſert the forgery, whether they 


have ſeen thoſe Regiſters or thoſe Archives; whe- 
ther they have examined the ink, the writing, the 
a: | times; 
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times; whether thoſe Regiſters are contradicted bj c 
other Acts leſs ſuſpicious; whether they are confuted 2 
by originals to be found in the publick Archives 
or in private mens houſes; whether there is any 7 


We 


8 
2 
$ 
2 


VS, 
aſs 


Fact well atteſted, that contradicts thoſe which I 
have alledged. No ſuch thing: I only find in Fa- 
ther Hardouin as in the others, a great boldneſs to 
deny every thing; ſome faults of impreſſion or wri- 
ing inſiſted upon as ſo many ſolemn arguments; 
ſome expreſſions little uſed at a time when the diſ- 
orders in Church and State did hardly allow any 

one to mind ſuch things; in a word, as much con- 
fidence to invent as inability to prove. 

And therefore without entering yet upon the de-? 
tail of the pretended proofs of falfity alledged againſt WW 
thoſe Acts; nothing can be more pitiful than moſt 
of the conjectures propoſed to us. Tis fometimes the 
word Lambehith tor Lambeth: *Tis a fault of im- 
preſſion, Cheſter for Chichefter : Tis a T for a W 
ill written by a Clark or a Copiſt: Tis a date other- 
wiſe expreſſed than *tis thought it ſhould be: *Tis 
a detail too particular in a Relation: *Tis a various 
reading to be found in two copies of one and the. 
fame Act: In a word, they are all circumſtances and 
proofs, that would not be ſo much as minded in a 
Court of Judicature ſo great is their weakneſs, and 
ſo eaſiy it is to ſhew that they are only cavils in- 
=. vented to colour prejudices, and make them look 
18 better ſupported with reaſons and proofs than they 
really are. 
| Nay, I am willing to ſuppoſe that thoſe trifling 
= niceties do not appear to be ſo contemptible as they 

— are. If truth was ſincerely ſought after, one would 
eaſily believe they could only be made uſe of to ſup- 
1. port ſome formal Act to be produced upon this mat- 

ter. But every Act is againſt the ſtory of the Ta- 
vern, agrees with the account taken from the Re- 
Liſters, confirms the teſtimony of the Hiſtorians, 
contradicts the pretended hear-ſays of men of no 

| credit, 
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credit, is eaſily reconciled with thoſe pieces that 


are not perhaps ſo formal as the others, and carries 


along with it the demonſtration of a Fact, which 
nothing but party - intereſt could make obſcure and 


uncertain. This I am going to ſhew by an exami- 
nation of the particular Facts, and a diſcuſſion of 


the difficulties raiſed againſt them. 


C HAP. V. 


Tue contradictions 70 be found between ſome 


Authors, and the Regiſters of Cranmer and 
Parker, do not weaken their authority. 


N order to aſcertain the truth of Parker's Ordi- 

nation at Lambeth, I might be contented to 
prove, as I ſhall do in the ſequel of this Work, the 
certainty of the Acts upon which the truth of that 
Relation is grounded, and to deſtroy all the ſigns of 
falſity that have been imagined to bring doubts into 
a fact which is perhaps the moſt certain in hiſtory, 
without entering upon a- diſcuſſion of many Facts 
foreign to the purpoſe, that have no relation to Par- 
ker's Ordination, and are improperly brought in only 
to weaken the authentickneſs of the Regiſters in 
general. All the particular Facts that are collected, 
all the errors that are ſuppoſed, all the pretended 
contradictions that are ſhewn between the Regiſters 
and the Hiſtorians about things that do not concern 
Parker, are incidents foreign to the cauſe; and 1 


| might negle& to examine them, without making 
the Conſecration of that Prelate leſs certain. But 


ſhould I refuſe to examine thoſe pretended contra- 
dictions, it would perhaps be looked upon as an ac- 


F knowledgment of them; and for want of poſitive 


proofs 
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Acts, and which can a 
iter which contradicts another. It is not an Act 
notwithſtanding all the / enquiries of the Cenſors, 


certain. Cranmer's Regiſter, which contains the | 
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proofs, our ſilence would be made uſe of to keep 


3 
PLE 
, XWM 


in doubt thoſe whom they do not care to perſuade. 8 
I ſhall therefore follow my Cenſors in their enquiries: 8 
Truth, ſays a Father, does very well deſerve that 
we ſhould do every thing to make it triumph, which 
a ſpirit of diſpute does to darken it. _ 
The Lambeth Regiſters, ſays Father Le Quien d, the i 
authenticeneſs of which is ſo much cried up, are ap- 
parently ſo much out of order, and ſo little to be depended | 
upon, that they who conſult and tranſcribe them, take 
out of them dates very different one from another, and 
their variations can only ſerve to make one ſuſpett their 
authority. Right, if thoſe variations proceed from 
the unfaithfulneſs of the Regiſters, or if the Regi- 
ſters themſelves have varied, and thereby given oc- 
caſion to the Authors either to contradict one ano- 
ther, or to cite them wrongly. But if thoſe Au- 
thors are only faulty for not conſulting them, or 
for depending upon unfaithful memoirs, why ſhould 
the Regiſters be charged with faults, that proceed 
only from the haſtineſs and negligence of thoſe who 
Either quoted them truſting to their memory, or de- 
pended upon teſtimonies by word of mouth, whoſe 
authority is always 5 inferior to that of publick 
rd no proof when they hap- 

pen to contradict one another? : LEM 
And yet the pretended contradictions objected a- 
gainſt us conſiſt preciſely in that. It is not a Regi- 
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contrary to another Act, and which eſtabliſhes a 
fact confuted by ſome other piece of the ſame Re- 
giſter. All their parts ſupport one another; and V 


they have not yet produced any thing out of theſe 
Regiſters, but what perfectly ow with the Facts 21 
recorded in hiſtory, and acknowledged to be true and 


T. 1. p. 374 : 
„„ Acts 
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3 Acts of above twenty years; that of 'Parker, which 
contains thoſe of above fifteen more, ſhould be full 
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ö: 3 of ſach faults, and yet none are produced. All 
it BF thar could be done, was either to inſiſt upon ſome 
h BS error committed by a Clark in tranſcribing an Act 
ia the Regiſter, or to collect the faults of ſome Au- 
'e BY thors, and alledge them as a proof againſt the au- 
- WS thority of thoſe Regiſters: As if in point of oppo- 
4 ſition, diſputes were not decided by Acts, and a 
2 deed became uncertain for being ill quoted, or con- 
d tradicted by an Author, who happens to be in op- 
r WE poſicion againſt it, for no other reaſon but becauſe 
n WF he has not taken care to inform himſelf. . I might 
i- WS as well ſay, that the Regiſters of the Church of 
- WS &27e, or thoſe of the Church of France are ſuſpi- 
- WE cious and out of order, becauſe they have often been 
- BE falfly quoted by Meſſieurs de Sainte Marthe, or by 
1 WY the Authors of the Lives of the Popes. Tis a ge- 
d 8 ncral fault of all thoſe Authors who write in that 
d kind. They themſelves can neither fee nor tran- 


ſcribe every thing: Being * ill ſerved by 
their Copiſts, and frequently Worſe ſtill by thoſe 
who draw up for them their own memoirs, they 
deceive us after they have been deceived firſt; and 
hiſtory would become a problem, if Regiſters did 
not ſerve to rectify thoſe faults which proceed from 
negligence or weakneſs: Quas aut incuria fudit, 
aul humana parum cavit natura. Nothing bur the 
neceſſity of maintaining a deſperate cauſe can move 
a man to alledge againſt the authority of Regiſters 
ſuch oppoſitions; and we ſhould laugh at a Writer, 
who in order to diſcredit our Archives in France, 
ſhould object againſt us the contradiction that may 


ebe found upon many points between thoſe Archives 
and particular Authors, who do not agree with them. 
i WF Let the fame juſtice be done ro the Engliſh Regi- 
eſters. An oppoſite conduct would only thew the 
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for the See of Rocheſter. That Conſecration is at- 


the Act. The Regiſter mentions not only the Con- 


the ceremony was performed, what was obſerved in | 


a diſcovery reſerved for Father Le Quien near 200 
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meaſure. A Critique grounded only upon ſuch 2 # 


plain partiality will not ſo much raiſe doubts about 


Facts, as make one doubtſul whether beat and in- 
tereſt have not a much greater ſhare in the objected 
difficulties, than Sincerity and Religion. But I have 
dwelt long enough upon general Reflections : *Tis 
time for me to examine the particular Facts alledged i 
to bring into ſuſpicion the Regiſters of Craumer and 
Parker. | | | 28 

The firſt is that of Nicholas Ridley's Conſecration 


teſted by Cranmer's Regiſter?, and all the Hiſtorians, W 
by Gedwins, Maſon", Dr. Burnet', Mr. Strype k, 
the Author of the Faſtil, Mr. Collier n, and Downes”, | 


and by all thoſe who have mentioned that Prelate. | 1 


*T'is true, that being deceived by an error of the 
Clark, who tranſcribing the Act omitted the word 
wice/imo, they placed that Conſecration on the th i 
of September inſtead of the 27th. But the overſight 
rectifies itſelf, and does not weaken the authority of 


ſecration, but alſo the Conſecrators, the place where 


it, the witneſſes; in a word, nothing has been omit- 
ted that could prove ſuch a Fact. And therefore 
that Conſecration was never queſtioned o; and it was 


years after the death of that Biſhop. One mult | 
have found a very important monument to deny a 


Fact about which no body had ever any doubt. Not 


Reg. Cranm. p. 321. s Godwin, p. 5682. h Maſon, 
Det, . & Memoir. of Cranm. 
p. 176. ! Faſt. Eccles. Ang. p. 251. =" Collier, T. 2. 
p-. 225 2 Downes, p. 56. The Act will be inſerted in 
the Appendix. | 
RL. at 
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power of party-prejudices without diſcrediting the 
Engliſh Archives. The rules of natural equity are 
the ſame every where; and to give ſuch different 
judgments, is uſing a double weight and a double 
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at all: A chimerical argument and a pitiful conſe- 
= quence are his whole proof. He could have been or- 
dained, ſays that Father P, according to the antient 
x Pontifical, and yet in the reign of Queen Mary be 
was degraded only from the Prieſthood. Theſe two 
things are true; for, the Regiſter ſays, that the Or- 
dination was made according to the antient Ritual: 
And if he was only degraded from the Prieſthood, 
tis becauſe they argued without principles, and be- 
= cauſe moſt Divines at that time did not acknow- 
ET ledge for Biſhops, thoſe who had been ordained in 
the Schiſm ; eſpecially from the beginning of King 
Edward's reign, as Ridley was. And indeed, ſup- 

n 8 poſing thoſe Divines to have had the ſame notions 
as Father Le Quien about Intention and the Sacri- 
5, fice, they could not look upon thoſe Ordinations 
Jas valid; ſince thoſe who were ordained, entertained 
» WT (as he believes) errors, which deſtroying the Prieſt- 
e. hood, deſtroyed conſequently Epiſcopacy. And if 
Ic By Father Le Quien, notwithſtanding his learning, and 
d at a time when poſitive Theology has been infinitely 
improved by the ſtudy of Tradition, and the publi- 
cation of ſo many monuments which were then un- 
f WF known, does nevertheleſs judge ſo unfavourably of 
the Ordinarions of thoſe Biſhops; why, in thoſe 
© times when knowledge was ſtill more darkened by 
n the heat of zeal, could they not have ſuch notions 
about thoſe Ordinations? What is certain, is, that 
© the ſame Hiſtorians who inform us of Rzdley's de- 
5 gradation, inform us alſo, that he had been conſes 
; == crated. And what is very remarkable, is, that this 
a 


Conſecration was acknowledged even in the interro- 

= gatorics adminiſter'd to him, as we ſhall ſay elſewhere; 
and that the ſentence imported that he ſhould be 
degraded from Epiſcopacy, which proves that they 

» 7 look'd upon him as a Biſhop. Bur the Biſhop 


of Gloucefter, more vehement and leſs learned than 
| 2 T. 1. 394 | 
t | | G 3. that 
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that of Lincoln, would not acknowledge an Ordina- 
tion, which he had received in the Schiſm under 
the reign of King Edward, and retuſed to degrade 
him from any other order but that of Prieſthood. BR 
Thus the Fact is related by Fox, and other Hiſto- 
rians after him. Why then ſhould we admit part 
of their teſtimony without admitting the other? 
Muſt intereſt be the rule of Criticiſm ;z and do not 
Facts equally atteſted equally deſerve our belief? 
Thus therefore Cranmer's Regiſter is already ſafe 
upon that head; and its authority cannot be wea- 
kened, unleſs greater. objections can be raiſed againſt 

it. Let us fee whether Father Le Quien will have 
better ſucceſs in relation to Ferrar. 

According to Cranmer's Regiſter 4, that Prelate 
was conſecrated on the oth of September 1548. Ma- 
on", Dr. Heylinſ, Mr. Strype*, Mr. Collier”, the 

Author of the Faſtiv, place that ceremony on the 
ſame day and the ſame year. If ſome Authors have 
placed it in other years, tis through an error in the 
number, or for want of conſulting the Regiſter, 
which never differed in this reſpect. | 2 

Heylin, ſays Father Le Quien *, places the Conſe- 
cration in the year 1547; and about the end of the 
winter in that year he ſits in Parliament, and is a 
Member of the Convocation. _ 

I know not from whom Father Le Quien had his 
memoirs. Bur *ris certain that the fitting in Parli- 
ament 1s falſe, and that Heylin poſitively proves that 

5 this Prelate was conſecrated in 1548; and therefore 

1 he ſays the quite contrary to what our Author makes 


1 him ſay. His words are formal: I need only ſet 
13 them down. Under the year 1548, he ſpeaks thus; 
19 And here I ſhould have cloſed this year, but that 
1 ; | Ke, 
14 © Reg. Cranm. p. 328. * Maſon, p. 289. * Heylin, Hiſt. 
Wl of the Ref. p. 69. * Strype, Life of Cranm. p. 283. Collier, 
PR p. 206. v Faſt. Eccles. Ang. p. 5 14. 1 
Mk p. 375. J Heylin, Hiſt. of the Ref. p. 69. 70. 
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X < am to remove ſome errors about the time of Dr. 
cc Ferrar's Conſecration into the See of St. David's, 


de „ put off by Biſhop Godwin to the following year 
d. < 1549, and antidated by the Acts and Monuments 
o- © to the 5th day of December in the year foregoing 
rt Anno 1547, bur by neither rightly”. Which he 
r? roves afterwards by ſome Facts, from which he 
ot concludes that Ferrar's Conſecration can only be 
? placed in September 1548, not in 1547. according 
ſe to Fox, nor in 1549 according to Godwin. How 
comes then Father Le Quien ro ſay, that this Con- 
ſtſecration is placed by Heylin in 1547, ſince he con- 
e futes Fox, who placed it in that year? 


Father Le Quien will ſay, tis true however, that 
ſome place it in 1549, and others in 1547, even ac- 
cording to Heylin; and therefore there muſt be ei- 
ther a variation, or an oppoſition. Yes, between 
Authors who writ only upon conjectures or faulty 
memoirs: But what is this to the Authority of the 
Regiſters? *Tis from them that Heylin took that 
date, ſays Father Le Quien. What! the date of 
1547, or that of 1549? But how can that be, 
ſince he confutes both by evident Facts to fix the 
date 1548 mentioned in the Regiſters? He there- 
fore agrees with them; and if that Father had ex- 
amined the paſſage quoted by him, he would have 
ſaved bimlelt the trouble of quoting it falſly. Hey- 
| fin does not quote and confute the Lambeth Regi- 
ſters, but Fox's Martyrology entitled, Acts and Mo- 
numents. The Author of the objection was 2 
deceived by the title. He was deluded by the words 
Acts and Monuments. He ſuppoſed they meant the 
Lambeth Regiſters: Had he been leſs haſty, he might 
have been undeceived. Tis the title of the Mar- 
tyrology; and Regiſters are never ſo called. Be- 
ſides, he might have ſeen that Heylin, far from 
placing, as that Author does, the Conſecration of 
Ferrar in 1547, refutes him, and places it in 1548, 
as the Regiſters do, though he had not ſeen them 

G 4 ſince 
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ſince he agrees with them only upon conjectures 
taken from ſome Facts more certain than thoſe that 
were objected. Bur it will be ſaid, why did he not 
conſult them? The thing is not always ſo ealy as 
one might think. Some do not write in the place 


where thoſe Regiſters are : Others don't give them- 


ſelves the trouble of ſearching Records ro diſcover il 


a Fact, for which they do not much concern them- 
ſelves. Beſides Heylin writ in a tumultuous time: 
The troubles occafioned by Cromæell's rebellion were 
hardly over. The See of Canterbury was vacant by 


the death of Archbiſhop Laud; and perhaps it would 


have been difficult to be admitted to the Archives. 
However it be, tis plain that thoſe variations do not 
proceed from the Regiſters; that Godwin does not 
cite them any more than Heylin; that thoſe who 
have conſulted them, ſuch as Maſon and the Author 
of the Faſti, cite them without any difference; and 
laſtly, that thoſe Regiſters have not, as Father Le 


Quien pretends, afforded different dates. But for 


Want of having recourſe to them, every one indulg- 
ing his own conjectures advanced or put back at 
random the Epoch of that Ordination, at a time 
when the Regiſters had not been yet publiſhed; and 
the Authors were not near enough, or had not a free 
acceſs to thoſe Records, to conſult them upon all 
occaſions. Is 
But it will be ſaid, why did he fit in Parliament 
and in the Convocation, in the year 1547? Before 
this queſtion be asked, it ſhould be proved that he 
did ſo. The thing is falſe and impoſſible, ſince he 
was not nominated Biſhop till the 31ſt of July 1548. 
We have ſtill the Act; and Mr. Rymer, who pub- 
liſhed it in his collection ?, leaves no room to doubt 
that this fitting in Parliament is not more truly al- 
ledged than the quotation out of Heylin. 


As for Cade and Godwin, who place that Ordi- 
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= nation in 1549, it is none of my buſineſs to juſtify 

them, if they are miſtaken. Bur their error does 
the Regiſters no prejudice. Godwin does not cite 
them in this place. When he follows them, he is 


faithful: When he does not conſult them, he goes 
== aſtray. Cade does not cite them any more than 
Godwin; or at leaſt, ſince he cites them only upon 
Maſon's authority, the very quotation proves that he 
did not conſult them. Here follows the words that 
are in the margin over- againſt the quotation out of 
the Regiſters: Extratted and publiſhed in Mr. Maſon's 
Bok. Tis therefore in Maſon's Work only that 
Cade faw the Regiſters; and becauſe his quotation 
does not agree with what is in Maſon, tis plain, 
there is in Cage either a fault of impreſſion, or an 


error of inadvertence. Is not this a very ſolid 


ground to weaken the authority of a Regiſter? And 
would it be reaſonable ro make the credit of a pub- 
lick Repoſitory depend upon the errors of private 
men, who frequently wanted the neceſſary helps to 
verify the Facts; or if they did not want them, 
were not always ſo careful and exact as to advance 
nothing but what was exactly true? 1 

I ſhall not dwell fo long upon the other inſtances 
of the pretended variations of the Regiſters: They 
are only grounded on the oppoſition ro be found 
between them, and the firſt Edition of Godwin. For, 
in the following Editions, even by Father Le Quien's 
confeſſion, he generally agrees with the Regiſters, 
having had the time to conſult them himſelf, or to 
have them conſulted by others to rectify his Work, 
which is of ſuch a nature as not to be perfected till 
after many Editions. One might as well, in order 
to cry down the Regiſters of our own Churches, 
object againſt them the faults to be found in the firſt 
Edition of the Gallia Chriſtiana by Meſſieurs de Sainte 
Marthe, or in Moreri's Dictionary, and infer from 
them, either that our Regiſters are unfaithful, or 
that they varied afterwards; becauſe in the weep E- 
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dition many faults have been mended, which were in 
the former. It was fo with the firſt Edition of 


ve 


* 
fp 


A 
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Godwin. Beſides the want of ſufficient memoirs, it 
happened to be ſo disfigured by faults of impreſſion, 7 
that the Author thought himſelf obliged ro diſown RF 
it, and would not acknowledge it to be his Work, 
* Opus Typographo tradidi, qui me, dum excude- 
retur, abſente, tam depravatè edidit & mendoſe, uti 
pro meo viæ poſſim agnoſcere. Is it reaſonable in a 

à like caſe to take advantage of thoſe faults againſt 
the authentickneſs of the Regiſters? Is not ſuch 
a conſequence plainly abſurd ? And can any thing 
elſe be inferred from thence, but that the Au- 
thors of tbe Books in which ſuch faults are to be 
found, could not go to the fountain-head, or were 
not ſerved as they ſhould have been by thoſe upon 
whom they relied for the verification of Facts? 
There is nothing more uſual than thoſe imperfecti- 
ons in the compoſition of ſuch Works; and to pre- 
tend to bring Regiſters into ſuſpicion upon ſuch an 
account, is to intimate that one has nothing but pre- 
judices to oppoſe againſt Facts, which have all the 
certainty that things of this nature are capable 
of. Such are the inſtances of Poynet, Scory, Cover- 

dale, Grindal, Horn, Gueſt, Berkley, Alley and $:am- 
Bier, alledged by Father Le Quien b. For, to fay i 

nothing of the quotations, which perhaps are not 
very true, but which I have not been able to ex- 
amine for want of the firft Edition of Godwin; tis 
atleaſt, certain that all thoſe pretended contradictions 
are not to be found in the ſubſequent Editions, in 
which that Hiftorian does generally agree with the 

A a We oy 

And indeed, in thoſe later Editions ©, as well as 

in the Regiſters and the other Hiſtorians, who had 

a peruſal of them, Poynet's Conſccration is ſaid to 
have been made in June 155, not on the 3d of 
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in April 1549. Tis true that another error crept into 
f = them, and that the number 9 having been in- 
verted, we find the 26th of June inſtead of the 
*X 29th. But ſuch faults are ſo common, that I don't 


believe Father Le Quien will infift upon them: His 
X own Work would bear witneſs "againſt him; for 
though it was printed under his direction, yet it 
ſwarms with them in the very place L am ſpeaking 
of, as it appears by the Articles of Gazeſ# and Berks 
bey. But the taking notice of ſuch faults muſt be 
RE left to thoſe, who can make no ſolid objection; and 
I ſhall only dwell upon the reaſon alledged by that 
Father to prove that the very date of the Regiſters 
cannot be true; becauſe according to them, Poynet 
= was ordained according to the new: Ritual of King 
= Zdward. But, ſays he, that new Ritual was not 
= uſed till the 1ſt of April 1751. Therefore Paynet 
could not be ordained in 1550, and that date brings 
= Cranmer's Regiſter into ſuſpicion: 
But I know not from whence Father Le Quien 
had this remark ; for *ris certain that in the Parlia- 
ment of 1549, it was enacted that the new Ordinal 
ſhould be uſed on the 1ft of April 1yyo; that it 
was accordingly printed in March 1749-9; and 
that Dr. Heylin and the other Hiſtorians atteſt, that 
it was uſed in 1550. This Stature has been mens 
tioned in our firſt Diſſertation, as well as Heylin's 
teſtimony. And in order to verify the execution of 
that Statute, as well as the teſtimony of the Hiſto- 
rian, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that in the Acts of 
Conſecration after the time appointed by the Parlia- 
ment, that is, the month of April i yyo, mention 
is made of the new Ordinal, according to which the 
new Biſhops were ordained. Poynet, Biſhop of 
MWincbeſter, was the firſt Biſhop ordained according 
to that new Ritual; and it is frequently mentioned 
in the Acts of his Conſecration, as one may be con- 
vinced by the extract of it, which I ſhall inſert in 
the Appendix, The ſame is to be ſeen in the _ 
8 | o 
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of Conſecration of Hooper, Scory, and Coverdale d, as 


well as in the other Conſecrations of that time. But 1 tt 
even before the new Biſhops were conſecrated ac- | 
(4 cording to that new Ritual, ſome Biſhops had al- I 
| ready uſed it in ordaining Prieſts and Deacons, as it 1 
appears by their Regiſters. That of Ridley, Biſhop Mt 2 
of London, is {ſufficient alone to convince us of it. 
We find in it that on the 23d of June, ſeven days WR $ 
before Poynet's Conſecration, he made uſe of King 
Edward's Ritual in an Ordination. Ordines cele- 
brati, ſays KRidley's Regiſter, 230 Junii An. 1550. Rl 
guxta ritum, modum & formam Eccleſie Anglicane 
jam nuper ſaluberrime edit” & grdinat'. One may 
further ſee another Ordination made by the fame 
Biſhop on the 1oth of Auguſt 1550. Junta morem, 
ritum & formam hujus Eccleſiæ Anglicane nuper inde 
faluberrime edit” & ordinat'. There can be no doubt 
that the other Biſhops did the ſame. King Ed- 
ward's Ritual was therefore uſed before 1551. And 
therefore to pretend to make one doubt of Poynet's 
Conſecration under pretence that it could not be 
made according to that new Ritual, is to diſpute an 
undeniable Fact, for the very reaſon which ought 
to make one believe it. To contradict a thing ſo 
well atteſted, and beſides juſtified by the impreſſion of 
the Ordinal which came out in March 1549-yo, and 
a copy of which is preſerved in the Library of Lam- 
beth, ſomething more is requiſite than a mere nega- 
tive: But how can a man produce proots, if he has 
none? A denial is a much ſhorter way : The im- 
reflion of it remains always the ſame; and a Writer 
faves himſelf the trouble of enquiring. 

Thus therefore Godwin agrees with the Regiſters 
upon the article of Poynet, and the Regiſters them- 
{clves are juſtified by the agreement of the dates. 
There is ſtill leſs difficulty in the other inſtances, and 
they are not contradicted by the later Editions of 
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mount to. They are faults committed by an Au- 
thor, who at firſt followed unexact memoirs, which 
= were mended afterwards in the ſubſequent Editions, 
and no more prejudice the authority of the Regi- 
ſters, than thoſe of our Hiſtorians bring into ſuſpi- 
cion the monuments which they have not conſulted. 
Bramhall had already obſerved, that all thoſe faults 
== were to be aſcribed to Godwin, or to thoſe who fur- 
niſhed him with memoirs. Father Le Quien will 
not own it, under pretence that mere inadvertences 
would not be ſo numerous; as if a dozen of faults 
were a very material thing in a Catalogue, which 
contains the ſucceſſion of rhe Biſhops of 26 Churches 
from their foundation; or as if inadvertence alone, 
and not the want of good memoirs, had not occa- 
ſioned the faults to be found in Works of that na- 
. rr aft . inne aon 
But beſides, if the miſtakes of Godwin about thoſe 
laſt Biſhops bring into ſuſpicion the Regiſters of 
Cranmer and Parker ; the like contradictions to be 
found not only from the time of the Reformation, 
but alſo before, that is, in all the Regiſters of the 
Catholick Biſhops to the time of the Reformation, 
muſt alſo bring into ſuſpicion all the Regiſters of 
the Catholick Biſhops before the Reformation; ſince 
there is a greater oppoſition between thoſe Regiſters 
and the Fl Edition of Godwin, than between the 
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* Goodwin, p. 583. and 476. e Ibid. p. 22. Þ Tbid. p. 
444, and 583. bid. p. 476. * Ibid. p. 595, and 300. 


ſame 
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in 13574. Gilbert, according to the firſt Edition of 


certain, and J am ſure Father Le Quien will not 
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ſame Author and the Regiſters of Parker and Cran- de 
mer. It were both needleſs and tedious to give an of 


exact liſt of thoſe oppoſitions. I ſhall confine my- FG 
ſuf ro ſome examples in the Catalogue of the Bi- bi 
ſhops of London This parallel will help us to judge cc 
rightly. of this ſort of faults. Gzaveſend, according Fe 
to Godwin in his firſt Edition, was conſecrated on A 
the 12th of Auguſt 1280: In the following Editions 
he places that Conſecration in 1282. Newport, ac- 
cording to him, was conſecrated on the 26th of 
March 1317; and according to Hharton, who writ 
from the beſt Records, it was on the 15th of May i 
of that year. Stratford, according to the firſt E- 

dition of Godwin, was conſecrated the 12th of March 
1348; and, according to the Latin Edition, it was 
on the 12th of March 1339. Northbrook, accord- i 
ing to Godwin, was conſecrated on the 7th of 72 
13557; and it appears by the Regiſters that it was 


Godwin, was conſecrated in 1432, and according to 
the following Editions, in 1435; and it appears by 
the Regiſters chat it was not before October 1436. 
Varham, according to Godwin, was not made a Bi- 
ſhop till 1503; and yet he had been actually conſe- 
crated in October 1502. Barnes, according to God- i 
Win, was not conſecrated till the year 1707; and 
yet it appears that he was conſecrated in November 
1504. Will any one infer from thoſe contradict ions 
of Godwin, either with himſelf, or with undeniable 
Records, and from a hundred more that may be ſeen 
in the ſucceſſion $: the other Churches; will any 
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one, I ſay, infer ffpm thoſe contradictions, that the 
Regiſters of the Church of London, and thoſe of the 
other Biſhops before the Reformation are ſuppofiti- 
tious? It would be an abſurd conſequence, becauſe 
the unexactneſs of Authors, or their neglecting to 
conſult thoſe monuments, has frequently been the 
only cauſe of all thoſe contradictions. The thing is 
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„ deny ir. Why then does he alledge another reaſon 
an of the oppoſition to be found ſometimes between 


i- but the ſame negligence which makes him ſo often 
ve contradict the Regiſters of the Catholick Biſhops? 
18 For if Regiſters become ſuſpicious, ' becauſe ſome 
n Authors, who have not conſulted them, do not agree 
1s with them, all the Regiſters both of Catholick and 
:- EX Reformed Biſhops are at one ſtroke declared to be 
of WE uſpicious and baſe coin. Were it by Father Har- 


neur | 
De wouloir par raiſon combattre ſon erreur, 
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as one of our Poets rightly ſays. *Tis therefore 
very plain that no other reaſons ought to be alledged 
for the difference to be found between that Author 
and the Regiſters, but that which I have mentioned 
and the correction made in the Editions that came 
out after the firſt, proves that ir was not out of 
fear of diſagreeing from Maſon, that Godwin re- 
formed his Work, but either that he himſelf ſaw all 
the Regiſters, or was furniſhed with more exact 
memoirs about the whole ſucceſſion of the Churches 
of England. © *** „ 
There remains but one Fact more to be examined, 
upon which our Author inſiſts a, as being ſufficient 
alone to make one reject Cranmer's Regiſter, or at 
leaſt doubt of its genuineſs: Tis the Fact that con- 
cerns John Hooper. M hat is read in it about his 
conſecration, ſays our Author, ſhews that they write, 


II. Font. I. 9. fib. 1. Ibid. p. 376. 
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in thoſe Regiſters what they pleaſe, and when they will 1 
The proot of it is, that Poynet having been conſe.” "” 
crated the 29th of June 1550, and Hooper on the th 
8th of March 1551, the Conſecration of the for. tk 
mer ſhould appear in the Regiſter before that of the 01 


other. And yet, ſays he, Hooper's Conſecration is f 
to be found regiſtred in the 33oth leaf, and that of | 


Poynet in the 331ſt. n Hhich way foever that miſ- 4 Cf 
take be explained, adds Father Le Quien, it cannot le 
denied that thoſe Ads were not written in the Lam- 
beth Regiſter, till a long time after the promotions of 
thoſe Proteſtant Prelates. From whence it follows, | 18 
that Cranmer's Regiſter is not ſo authentick as tis pre- 1 | 
tended to be. F 
If Father Le Quien had any thing to object againſt 
the truth of the Fact, or againſt the certainty of the 3 
date of thoſe two Conſecrations, it might perhaps 
weaken the authority of the Regiſter. He has ob- 
jected nothing, becauſe no body diſagrees about the 
Conſecration of thoſe Biſhops, the Acts whereof 
will be inſerted in our Appendix, and becauſe no one 
diſputes the truth nor the date of it. He was there- 
fore obliged to cavil about the regiſtring. But, as 
it has been already obſerved, though an Act ſhould 
happen to be wrongly regiſtred before the other, it | 3 
would prove at molt the careleſneſs of the (cribe, 4 
not the uncertainty of the Regiſter. Beſides, that 
miſtake might have been the more eaſily committed, ; 
becauſe upon account of the manner of reckoning, || 
the date was ambiguous, and might have occaſioned 
the error. If Acts were always immediately regi- | I 
ſtred, ſuch faults would never happen: Bur is any | 
ſcribe ſo exact as to diſcharge always his duty when 
he ſhould do it? At this rate, one muſt expect to 
find in England what- is not to be found in any o- 
ther part of the world. Nay, that miſplacing may 
happen there more eaſily than elſewhere. For I am b 
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aſured, that frequently thoſe Regiſters are only Iooſe 
ſe. © ſheets, which are not bound into one volume till 
he the Regiſter is finiſhed. Is it therefore a ſurprizing 
br. thing that a ſheer ſhould be miſplaced, that a due 
he order ſhould not be always obſerved ; I don't ſay 
in the dates, ſince they are exactly ſet down, but 
in the ſeries of the ſneets that are tranſpoſed in hand- 
ling them, and which the collector does not always 
take care to place right, before they are bound to- 
getber? | 
T bis is what might be ſaid, if the tranſpoſition 
was true. But we need not have recourſe to thoſe 
reaſons in order to juſtify Cranmer's Regiſter. The 
Fact objected by Father Le Quien is Halle and he 
has been deceived by a faulty quotation of Maſon. 
=X Biſhop Hooper's Conſecration is regiſtred in its pro- 
per place; I mean after that of Poynet, not before 
it: For, that of Ferrar is to be found Fol. 327. of 
Cranmer's Regiſter; that of Poynet, Fol. 3 30; and 
that of Hooper, Fol. 3320. And therefore the pre- 
tended contradiction between the truth of the Facts 
and the Regiſter is a new fiction invented to c 
XZ down the moſt authentick monument in the Key 
and the moſt free from forgery or interpolation. 
Let us conclude with the laſt contradiftion al- 
== ledged againſt the Regiſters v. Tis the different 
way of naming the Suffragan of Bedford, whom the 
= Regiſter calls Fehn and the Letters Patent Richard; 
and the oppoſition to be found among Authors about 
the Conſecrators of Parker in the number of whom 
ſome reckon two Suffragans ; others name that of 
Dover, and ſome mention none at all: An account 
2X contrary to that of the Regiſters, and which conſe- 
= quently prove their variation, and demonſtrate their 
= uncertainty, PH : 
If to deprive original Acts of all credit, it were 
ſufficient to find ſome Author who could not be 
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reconciled with them; or if in order to reſtore thein 
authority, it was abſolutely neceſſary to remove that 
oppoſition, I ſhould vainly endeavour to juſtify the "XR 
genuineſs ot the Regiſters, and ſecure their authen- 
tickneſs: But at this rate it would follow that ig- 
norance, prejudices, . and want of enquiry and infor- 
mation, would be ſufficient to diſcredit the moſt cre- N 


dible monuments. If ever ſuch a rule of criticifim 
ſhould be allowed, could any Fact in the world be 


proved? We {ee every day Facts altered and diſ- 
figured by thoſe who relate them. Can thoſe over- 
ſights of private men weaken the authority of pub» 
lick Acts? And muſt we doubt of every thing, be- 


cauſe Writers have often relied upon mere reports, 


without proving the Facts publiſned without any 
examination? A man who ſeeks truth, can very 
well diſcern among that mixture of unaccuracies 
what is certain; and the authority of thoſe Writers 
of a bad ſtamp, was never made uſe of to diſcredit 
publick monuments, and atteſted by reputable Hi- BR, 


ſtorians. | 
The Reader has already ſeen in the Diſſertation, 


and will ſee it better ſtill hereafter, how the name 


of Richard inſtead of John crept into the Letters 
Patent, and how that fault might have been mended 
in the Lambeth Regiſter. Ir were needleſs to repeat 
here what ſhall be faid upon this head. I ſhall only 
obſerve that this oppoſition is, perhaps, the plaineſt 


3 of the integrity with which that Regiſter has 


een preſerved; ſince nothing was more eaſy than 
to leave the word Richard, it there had been a de- 
ſign to deceive the Publick by a ſeeming reſemblance. 
But they did not ſo much as think of it, and were 


ſo fond of truth, that they rather choſe to ſeem to 
contradict themſelyes than to do any thing incon- 


ſiſtent with faithfulneſs. 


Now let Writers differ, if they will, about the 


number and quality of thoſe Suffragans, who aſſiſted 
at Parker's Conſecration. It ſhould be made appear, 


either 


* tTtheValidity of the Enghſh Ordinations. 0g 
either that thoſe Authors conſulted the Regiſter, 
to conclude that it has varied, or that they were 
better informed, to deſtroy its authentickneſs by 
their teſtimony: But we fee neither of thoſe two 
things. Neither Butler, nor Sutcliffe, nor Baker 
appear to have read the Act of Confecration. Ael- 
Lion himſelf in his reply to Sarcliffe ſays, that this 
Act was not come out yet, in conſecrationis acto ad- 
buc conſpiciendo, to be ſeen. On the other hand, 
Z22ker's authority is ſo much cried down, that any 
body hardly dares to ground a Fact upon his teſti- 
mony. As for Butler, he ſpeaks upon hear- ſay, and 
his teſtimony may be reduced to the. others, by ſup- 
poſing that he has not expreſſed the particular See 
Ppof that Suffragan a, who was added to the other Con- 
ſecrators, and whom he calls Dorobernenſem, only be- 
cauſe he was perhaps obliged to attend the ſervice 
pof the Church of Canterbury. In this ſenſe there 
would no longer be any difficulty about thoſe pre- 
tended contradictions; or at leaſt, one would ſee fo 
plainly the cauſe of the overſights of thoſe Authors, 
that we might as well make uſe of them, as of the 
confeſſion of their own miſtakes. | 
And indeed, *tis only for depending upon the 
Letters Patent rather than upon the Act itſelf of 
Conſecration, that one of thoſe Writers mentions 
two Suffragans inſtead of one, and that the other 
names the Suffragan of Bedford Richard inſtead of 
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ohn; and if Butler called the fourth Conſecrator 
the Suffragan of Canterbury, Suffraganeum Dorober- 
nenſem as Champney ſays, it can only be thought a 
groſs error, ſince there never was in England a Sut- 
fragan under that title, as one may eaſily be con- 
vinced of it by reading the names of the Cities to 
= which Henry VIII annexed thoſe titles. If on the 
== contrary, Butler or Champney deſigned to denote by 
= the title of Sufraganeum Dorobernen em, the Suffra- 
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gan of Dover, the error is not leſs palpable, ſince . 


Thornton was dead, and had no ſucceſſor. Thus 


whatever ſenſe be put upon that teſtimony, it is ſo 
evidently falſe, that it cannot be put in competition 


with the Acts of the Regiſter, nor weaken their 
authority. p | | 
Thus by bringing the Facts one near another, and 


examining the circumſtances, all thoſe ſmall obſcu- 
rities eaſily vaniſh away, which were ſpread over the 

beſt atteſted Fact by the careleſneſs or prejudices of 
Authors. The Regiſters do not vary: They have 
always been produced without any difference. The 
teſtimonies objected againſt them are not ſuch as can 
counterbalance their authority: They are either in- 
exact reports, or conjectures grounded upon the mere 
ſight of part of the pieces, or ſuppoſitions founded 


upon hear-ſays, or teſtimonies of later Authors, 
which never can ground a doubt againſt a Fact de- 
Mc by as many proofs as I am going to pro- 

uce. „ 


CH A. VI. 


Though it was a long time before Parker's Re. 
cifter was produced, yet it is no proof of its 
being forged, and even does not make it ſuſ- 
picious in the leaſt. | 


Othing appears ſo often in the Writings of 
my Cenſors, as the ſuſpicions they endeavour 
to raiſe againſt the genuineſs of the Regiſters. They 
are ſenſible that if thoſe Regiſters are once acknow- 
tedged to be authentick, the Fact of the Conſecra- 
tion of the firſt Biſhops will be one of the points of 
hiſtory beſt proved and the moſt undeniably _ 

5 2 | tained. 
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= tained. Hence it is that they leave nothing unat- 
tempted to make them ſuſpected. Prejudices, cri- 

tical obſervations, plauſible arguments, conjectures, 
every thing is artfully made uſe of; and for want of 

ſolid proots againſt their authentickneſs, the imagi- 
nation works to find out exceptions, and applauds 
titſelf for its 7 ſucceſs. We ſhall ſee ſomewhere 


elſe what ſolidity there is in their critical obſerva- 


tions, moſt of which are only grounded upon rhe 


ignorance of the — ſtyle, and the uſages of 
England. The other difficulties are ſtil] leſs ſerious z 


and to be convinced of it, tis almoſt ſufficient to 
mention them. | 


That which they ſcem to inſiſt moſt upon, and 
to be moſt fond of, conſiſts in ſaying, that if the 


= Regiſters that have been produced within theſe hun- 


dre any had been always extant, they would not 

en concealed for the ſpace of 50 years; that 
they would have been made uſe of in the very be- 
ginning of the diſpute; that the Catholicks having 
demanded of the new Biſhops the Letters of their 
Ordination, and the Acts of their Conſecration, the 
latter never would or could produce them; that 
their very anſwers prove they did not exiſt at that 
time, ſince to defend their Ordination, they had re- 
courſe, as the other Proteſtant Churches, to the ſy- 
ſtem of an extraordinary call, and relied, not upon 
a ſucceſſion grounded on Epiſcopal Ordination, but 
upon the profeſſion of an Apoſtolical Doctrine, and 
the diſcharge of their functions. They add, * that 
the manner how Parker's Regiſter was produced at 
firſt by Archbiſhop Abbot, encreaſes the ſuſpicions, 
inſtead of leſſening them; that indeed ſome Catho- 
lick Prieſts were allowed to ſec it once and lightly ; 
but that having deſired to examine it more leiſurely, 
that was denied them; that Maſon durſt not pub- 
liſh the contrary till after the death of Archbiſhop 


7 Le Quien, T. 1. p. 235. 230, &. *Þ* Ibid, p. 240. 
=: Abbot 3 
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Abbot z which is the reaſon why it is not to be found RF 
in the Edition of his Book of the year 1627. Such 
is the objection repeated over and over in the Writ. 
ings of Father Le Quien and Mr. Fennell*, and 
which they alledge as a ſign of the ſpuriouſneſs of 
thoſe Regiſters. I muſt examine it with ſome at- 
tention : I am perſuaded that nothing but prepoſlef- 
ſion gives it any ſtrength; and that if the true ſtate 
of the objection be clearly laid down, it cannot ſup- 
port itſelf one moment, nor produce the leaſt ſuſpi- 
mon. 5 _ 
I grant in the firſt place, that the Regiſters were 
not produced till after many years; but it cannot be 
inferred from thence that they did not exiſt ; and if 
they were publiſhed ſome what late, tis becauſe ſuch WW 
X monuments don't uſe to be publiſhed at all, ſince 
their publication does not encreafe. their certainty. W 
Tis with the Regiſters of Parker and Cranmer, us 
with thoſe of Cardinal Pool, Warbam, Langton, 
Morton, Chicheley, Arundel, Courteney and others. 
They were never publiſhed, no more than thoſe of 
the Biſhops of the other Dioceſes. Are they more 
ſuſpicious upon that account? Such Regiſters arc 
not proper to be printed. They are publick Repo- 
fitories kept to be conſulted upon occaſion, and to 
ſettle by their certainty the truth of events, and the 
condition of all thoſe who receive from the Biſhops | 
Ordination or the Collation of any Benefices. To : 
raiſe ſuſpicions againſt ſuch Regiſters in general, be- 
F cauſe they have not been produced, is to bring doubts 
MN about the moſt certain things in hiſtory upon the 
bl moſt chimerical pretence; and if that diſtinction is 
only confined to Parkez's Regiſter, tis plain that | 
prejudices and paſſion have a greater ſhare in the 
| ſuſpicion raiſed "againſt the latter, than reaſon and 
__ uſage, which nevertheleſs ſhould be alone conſulted 
"this fort of things, © EE. ere ian” 
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2. To be convinced by the nature of the Regi- 


ſters themſelves, how little reaſon there is to pub- 


liſh them, we need only conſider what ſuch Repo- 
ſitories are. They are Regiſtrings of Confirmations 
or Conſecrations of Biſhops", of adminiſtrations of va- 
cant Sees, Inſtitutions of Benefices, Probates of Wills, 
Commiſſions and Permiſſions granted for different at- 
fairs, Ordinations, Briefs of the Crown, Papers of Vi- 
ſitations, Sentences given, Mandates, Viſitations of 
Colleges, and a great many other Acts of Juriſdiction, 
which are never made publicx. The extract which 
J ſhall inſert in the Appendix, of the contents of the 
firſt part of Parker's Regiſter, will eaſily convince 
any equitable Reader, that 'tis no leſs unjuſt to al- 
ledge againſt the authentickneſs of that Regiſter, 
that it has not been publiſhed, than impoſſible to 
corrupt it, and leſs ſtill to forge it. lere 
3. If the Regiſters, or the Act of Parker's and 
the other Biſhops Conſecration, have not been pub- 
liſhed till go years after the Fact, they were at leaſt 
quoted, and the quotation proves their exiſtence, as 
much as their publication could do. The Act of 
Parliament in 1566 refers to the Regiſters, to prove 
that the Ordinations in Queen El;zabeth's reign had 
been made even with more precaution and care, than 


in the reign of Henry and Edward. Every thing(ſays 


the Statute ) requiſite and material for that pur- 
5© poſe hath been made and done as preciſely, and with 
as great care and diligence, rather more, as ever the 
like was done before = Majeſty's time, as the Re- 


© cords of her Majeſty's ſaid Father and Brother'stime, 


“ andalſo of her own time, will more plainly teſtify 


e and declare What Regiſter does the Parliament 


refer to, but to that of Parker, in which alone all 
thoſe Conſecrations are to be found ſucceſſively from 
the 3d leaf, in the order they are known to have 


see the Index of Parker's Regiſter in the Appendix. | 
V Statutes at large, T. 1. p. 815. 1 


Haq been 
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been made, as one may be convinced by the parti- 


cular Regiſter of each of thoſe Biſhops? That Re- 
giſter did therefore exiſt at that time, though not 
produced; and could the Parliament have referred 
to it, if there had been no ſuch thing, and if it was 
not to be forged till 40 years after? Parker's Life, ⁵ 
added to the Book of Antiquities, affords a new 
proof of its exiſtence in 1573. at fartheſt. The i 
Author mentions in it the Confirmations and Con- 
ſecrations of the new Biſhops z and ſays in the mar- 
gin, that they are taken from the Regiſters. * Hz 
Confirmationes & Conſecrationes in Regiſtris apparent. 
In 1586. thoſe Regiſters were cited again by Fran- 
cis Thynne in his Catalogue of the Archbiſhops of 
Canterbury inſerted in Hollinſbead's Chronicle. Tis 
in page 1491, where, upon occaſion of Parker's 
Conſecration, he quotes in the margin his Regiſter 
from which it was taken, as well as that of the o- 
ther Biſhops who were ordained after him. That 
Regiſter was therefore extant; for how could it be 
quoted in 1572 and 15786, if it was not forged till 
after the year 1600? | 
To elude thoſe teſtimonies Father Le Quien, who 
can raiſe no ſolid objection againſt them, cavils on 
the one hand about the year in which Parker's Life 
came out, and on the other endeavours to wreſt the 
ſenſe of the word Records, made uſe of in the Sta- 
tute of the Parliament to ſignify the Regiſters. He 
therefore pretends, it cannot have that ſenſe, and 
that one muſt be very clear-fighted to perceive in it 
the Archives of Lambeth, ſince that Declaration men- 
tions only the Letters Patent of the Kings: And 
conſequently he adds after Stephens, that the word 
Records is wronly tranſlated Archives, inſtead of Acts, 
Minutes, and Originals, which are its natural ſigni- 
fication. Let us examine thoſe two Difficulties. 
They cannot be inſiſted upon by one who has few 
ſolid objections to propoſe. 
* Matth. p. 8. Edit. Lond 1 T. 1. p. 425. Ap. p. 1 
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the Validity of the Engliſb Ordinations. 105 
la the firſt place, as for what concerns Parter's 
Life, let us grant Father Ze Quien whatever he can 
pretend to, without diſputing about a year ſooner 
or later, that his Life might have come out. The 
=X Cauſe 1 undertake to defend, is of ſuch a nature as 
to be contented with the leaſt advantages. And 
= therefore whether that Life was not publiſhed in 
= 1572, with the Book of Antiquities, as my Cen- 
ſor would have it, but in 1573, or even in 1574, 
eis all one to me. It will ſtill be true, 1. That the 
Table of the Ordinations that were made by Par- 
ker, was publiſhed in 1572, by the very confeſſion 
of Father Le Quien; and that thoſe Ordinations are 
mentioned there in the ſame manner as in the Life 
of that Prelate; 2. That if that Lite did not come 
cout at the ſame time, it was at leaſt written and even 
printed before Parker's death, that is, before 1575; 
3. That the Regiſters have been cited in that Life 
above 30 years before they were produced. That 
citation is therefore a proof of their exiſtence, unleſs 
it be ſuppoſed that the Author of that Life knew by 
a prophetical ſpirit, that ſome ſuch would be forged 
= 30 or 40 years after; for this is the time fixed for 
that forgery. This would be a bold fancy: For how 
can impoſture be reconciled with the gift of foretell- 
ing things to come? The ſyſtem of Father Hardouin 
is more ſimple. The fame Author who forged the 
Book of Antiquities, did alſo forge the Life added 
to the ſame Antiquities. He is in the right to ſup- 
= pe the thing done at once. By that means at leaſt 

e faves the contradiftion; but the abſurdity of that 
other fancy is ſo evident, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, 
that the only way left is to acknowledge, that the 
| Regiſters were extant in Parker's time; and that 
= are not ſuſpicious for not being publiſhed 

A 


er. oP 
A4 s for the ſignification of the word Records, tis 
= a great boldneſs for a foreigner, as Father Le pin, 
to pretend that Engliſhmen, ſuch as Maſon and 2 
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ball, have miſlaken the ſignification of a word which 
certainly they underſtood better than he. If he 
would not believe them, why did he not depeni 
upon the Writers of Dictionaries rather than upon 
Stephens? They would have informed him that the 
word Records ſignifies the publick Archives as wel 
as the Acts regiſtred in them. Spelman in bis Gloſ- 
fary, ſays ſo very plainly under the word Recordun. 
Recorda dicuntur Regiarum Curiarum Actus ſolemne, 
Mandata, Judicia; ipſæ etiam membrane. (Rotula: 
. vocant) & Codices publici quibus bec inſeruntur & 
deſcribuntur. Can thoſe Codices publici quibus Ada 
inſeruntur & deſcribuntur, and which are called Re. 
cords, be any thing elſe but our Regiſters in queſtion! 
Miege, Mr. Boyer, and the other Lexicographers 
obſerve the ſame thing. The Archives of the Tower, 
according to Mr. Bayer, are called the Records of the i 
Tower... To record ſignifies to regiſter. A Regiſter 
is called a Record. In a word, Archives and Regi- 
ſters go generally by the name of Records; and ac- 
cording to the current uſe, which is the natural in- 
terpreter of Languages, the word Record is taken 
for a Kegiſter, or at leaſt for an Act regiſtred, as 
Thomas Blount ſays in his Law-Dictionary, and con- 
ſequently ſuppoſes the exiſtence of the Regiſters. MK 
This being ſuppoſed, tis plain that the Parliament 
held in 1566, having referred to the Records for a 
proof of the Ordinations, ſuppoſed the exiſtence of 
the Regiſter, which contained the Acts that were 
to certify the truth of thoſe Ordinations. That 
word is uſed in two places of that Statute. In the 
firſt it is ſaid that Queen Elizabeth has ordered a 
clauſe of diſpenſation to be inſerted in her Leiters 
Patent, which arc always kept in the Records, 
where they may be ſeen. In the ſecond, tis ſaid 
that the Ordinations have been made in her reign 
more carefully than ever, as one may eafily be con- 
winced of it by the Records in the times of her Father 
aud Brother, as well as by thoſe of her own time. But 
in 
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in both places the word Records can only ſignify the 
publick Archives. There is no difficulty as to the 


frirſt. Thoſe Records where one may ſee the Letters 
Patent that are kept in them, can be nothing elſe 
but the publick Office, where they have been de- 
=X poſited. If the word Records was taken here for 
an Act, as Father Le Quien would have it, the 


ſenſe of the Act of Parliament would be, that the 
Queen's Letters Patent may be ſeen in her Letters 
Patent. Why ſhould Maſon and Bramball be con- 
tradicted to offer us ſuch an unreaſonable notion? 
But it will be ſaid, that at leaſt the royal Archives 
are only meant here, not the Lambeth Regiſter. 
This is true as to the firſt place: But certainly the 
ſecond can only be underſtood of the Lambeth Re- 
giſters. For, the Parliament refers us to Regiſters, 
that may convince us, that whatever was eſſential 
and requiſite, has been done very exactly, and with 
greater care and diligence than before. But one can 
only be convinced of it by the Regiſters of the Arch- 
biſhop, ſince theſe alone contain the execution of 
whatever was done for the Conſecration of the Bi- 
ſhops. And indeed, if the queſtion was only to 
prove that the Queen on her part did whatever was 
requiſite that things might be done regularly, one 
might perhaps fancy that the Parliament refers only 
for information to the Rolls of the Chancery, 
where the Royal Acts were kept. But the queſtion 
is about Ordinations made, and how the matter was 
executed. That derail is never preſerved in the 
Rolls or Civil Archives, but in the Regiſters of the 
Archbiſhops. *Tis therefore to the Records, that 
is, to the Lambeth Regiſters, that the Parliament re- 
fers for information. They were. therefore extant 
then; and to find them in the Act of Parliament, 
one need not be very clear-fighted, but rather perfectly 
blind not to perceive them. 1 2 
4. If thoſe Regiſters had been forged ſince the 
year 1600, as our Cenſors would have it, 2 
rch- 
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108 Defence of the Diſſertation a 
Archbiſhop Abbot have produced them fo ſoon? and 
had it been a difficult thing for thoſe who examined 
them, to diftinguiſh a piece written ten or twelve 
years before from a Regiſter which muſt have been 
written fifty years ago? One cannot cafily believe 
it; and ſuch a diſtinction was ſo eaſy, that they would 
have had no occaſion to deſire to ſee the Regiſter a 

ſecond time, that they * better judge of its ge- 


nuineſs. And yet they deſired it, and were denied; 


but it was a reaſonable denial, and their demand was 


very unjuſt. They demanded to be truſted with the 
Regiſter itſelf, which could not be granted, even 


in Father Le Oiens judgment. * That demand, ſays 


he, is not likely: Had they defired ſuch a thing, they 
muſt bave expefted a denial, and that denial was rea- 
fenable. But which way does he undertake to make 


one doubt of the demand? Champney, ſays he, did 


not lay ſo: Nor is it at all likely that Archbiſho 


Abbot did, ſince it was not publiſhed by Maſan till ; 


after the death of that Archbiſhop. Laſtly, if 44- 
hat ſaid ſo, the thing is not credible. That is in 
plain Exglifh, that 1 

much the ſame thing to Father Le Quien, becauſe 
he is reſolved not to believe it. Such a diſpoſition 
might very well diſpenſe one from proving the thing, 
if one did judge of the diſpoſition of others by that 
of Father Le Quien and Mr. Fennell*. But ſome 


love truth; and I ought to clear the matter upon | 


their account. 
Father Le Quien, in order to prove that Arch- 
biſhop Abbot b did not ſay that the Catholick Prieſts 


deſired to be truſted with Parker's Regiſter, ſays, : 


that this Fact is not to be found in the Edition of 
Maſon's Book of 1625; that it is only mentioned 
inthe third Edition made in 1638, after the death of 
Archbiſhop Abbot, in whole life-time Maſon would 
not have dared to publiſh that Fact, for fear of be- 


* T. 1. p. 240. 2 Fennell Mem. 93, T. 1. p. 240. 
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ether he ſaid ſo, or not, 'tis 
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ing contradicted. But if this is all the proof that 
Father Le Quien has to ſhew the falſity of Maſon's 
relation, I pity him for having been ſo ill ſerved 
in memoirs. What is certain, is, that in the Edition 
of 1625, the Fact is related in the ſame words as in 
the Edition of 1638. Both of them are in St. Ge- 
TX nevieve's Library, and tis but opening them to ve- 
WE rify the —_ It is related in the following man- 
ner in the Editions of 1625 and 1638. Librum i- 
lum de rebus hujuſmodi unicum inſtrumentum, ut ap- 
bellamus, authenticum rogarunt & poſtularunt, non 
= 04d inſpiciendum denud, ſed ſecum deportandum, & 
privatis ſcriniis manibuſque credendum. Apertè can- 
== dideque reſponſum eft 2 R. Archiepiſcopo, adirent pro 
arbitrio ipſum in propinguo chartopbylacium five domum 
„in qua bujuſmodi autographa aſſervantur; ibi licere il- 
11s inſpectante cuſtode inſtrumentorum publico bæc & 
alia rerum Ecclęſiaſticarum monumenta inſpicere peni- 
tuſque perſcrutari. Libros autem ipſos ſede ſua dimo- 
veri, ac privatorum etiam optimè affettorum manibus 
arbitriogue permitti nefas. What is moſt remarkable, 
is, that the Archbiſhop himſelf is taken to witneſs as 
the Author of this narrative; and he who publiſhed ir 
in his life-rime, was not afraid of being contradicted; 
for, theſe words are to be read in the margin. Huic 
ipſorum petitioni hoc modo jam tum à ſe reſponſum probe 
= meminit, ac bodie coram teftibus fide dignis recolit dig- 

= mniſtmus integerrimuſque Dominus Archiepiſcopus. 
Thus Father Le Quien is convicted of a falſity 
upon the two principal points of this narrative. For r. 
according to him the Fa& was not printed till 1638, 
after the death of Archbiſhop 4bbot; and yet it was 
8 in 1625, eight years before he died. I 
all add, that there is all the reaſon in the world to 
believe, that there was no Edition of Maſon's Book 
in 1638; and that the pretended Edition of 1638 is 
only a trick of the Bookſeller, who put a new title 
to the Book which had not a good ſale: For, it ＋. 
pears by comparing both of them, which are io t. 
| tene 
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Genevieve's Library, that they are but one Edition. 
2. According to Father Le Quien, Archbiſhop Ab- 
bot faid nothing of that matter; and yet in his life- 
time he is taken to witneſs, and repeats the thing to 
any one who will hear it. And ' tis ſo true that this 
Boek was publiſhed before his death, that one may 
ſee in the Library of Lambeth that very copy of Ma- 
ſon's Work wherein the Fact is related, which be- 
longed to Archbiſhop Abbot, and is bound up with 
his Coat of Arms upon it. 3. The laſt ſhift of Fa- 


ther Le Quien is therefore the Hilence of Champney 


about that Fact. But if Champney had ſaid nothing 


about it, can the ſilence of that Author be com- 


pared to ſuch a formal teſtimony as that of Archbi- 
ſhop Abbot ? Thar Prelate ſpeaks of a thing which 
paſs d between him and the Catholick Prieſts; and 
Champney relates the Fact only upon a hear: ſay. 
The Archbiſhop being taken to witneſs confirms the 


Fact. Champney relates it only upon the credit of 


others, and without inſiſting upon particulars. Ab- 


Vot mentions the material circumſtance: Champney 
neither relates nor denies it. They defired, ſays he 5, 


to have again a more exact peruſal of the Regiſter : 
Scriptis litteris ab Archiepiſcopo rogarunt, ut copia illis 
feeret prefatum codicem liberius atque diligentius inſpi- 


ciendi, ſed repulſam paſſi ſunt. What he ſays is true; 


but he does not ſay all: And what he does not ſay 
cannot ſerve to confute what Archbiſhop Abbot ſaid. 
Nay, what he adds, confirms what Major fays. For 


being willing to take advantage of the refuſal juſt 


now mentioned, he ſays: What can one think of 


the genuineſs of thoſe Acts, which dread ſo much 
to be examined, that they are not allowed to be ſeen 


but in the preſence of their Maſter, and as it were, 
by the by? Fudicet jam quivis licet minus &quus ar- 
biter qualia cenſenda ſint ills Alta, que adeo lucem 
abhorrent, & diſtrictiorem examinationem reformidant, 


_< Champ. p. 527. 
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at nomifi in preſentia dominorum ſuorum idque leviſ- 


ame & tanquam per tranſennam ſpectari tractarique 


Vermittantur. The Catholick Prieſts had therefore 
Ja mind to ſee them out of their Maſter's preſence, 
and examine them at their leiſure. But this could 
not be done without truſting them with the Regi- 
ſter. Champney therefore agrees with Maſon, and 


the Fact is certain by the confeſſion of both parties. 
Want of probability is therefore the only thing 


Father Le Quien can alledge to make one doubt of 
the demand. But a Fact well atteſted is not to be 
confuted by a mere want of probability. They were 


priſoners. In peruſing the Regiſter upon the place, 
they had only a limited time to examine it. They 


had a mind to peruſe it and examine all its parts at 
their leiſure, which they could not do without 
having it in their hands. Such was their demand. 


But a Regiſter or a material Deed is not delivered 


to the party concerned; and if that refuſal occa- 
ſioned their ſuſpicions, thoſe ſufpicions are unjuſt, 
and the Regiſter will never be the more ſuſpicious on 
that account. And indeed, had it been never ſo 
little ſuſpicious, what could have moved them to 
& ſhew it? And why ſhould they have been more un- 


willing to ſuffer it to. be conſulted a ſecond time 


than the firſt? No juſt reaſon for it can be imagined, 
and the only one that can ſatisfy us, is the, injuſtice 


of the demand, and the impoſſibility of granting it. 
6. Thoſe Regiſters 4 produced before ſome Catho- 
licks, cited by the Parliament, and by many Authors 


named by Maſon, whom however I ſhall not men- 
tion again for want of being able to verify what he 


alledges out of them; thoſe Regiſters, I ſay, have 
therefore all the certainty that ſuch pieces can have, 
which may be peruſed, but are never publiſhed, no 
more than the Records of Biſhops, the Regiſters of 
Eccleſiaſtical or Lay-Courts, the Journals of Parli- 
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ament, and other collections of that nature. But it 2 | 


will doubtleſs be ſaid, that between Parker's #4 1 


ſter and all the others I mention, there is this di 


they could not do it. 


But if the true ſtate of the queſtion between the 
new Biſhops and the Catholick Divines be duly ex- 
amined, the ſuſpicion which at firſt appeared well 
grounded, falls of itſelf. Father Le Quien maintains, 
that the only queſtion between them was about the 

Fact of the Ordination, and that the Catholicks de. 
nied that the new Biſhops had been ordained at all. 
But that Author is miſtaken, or deſigns to deceive 8 
us, and miſrepreſents the ſtate of the diſpute. For 
though there had been no other Ordination but that 
which he ſuppoſes to have been made in a Chapel of 
his own making, yet thus the Queſtion would not 


have been whether they were ordained at all. 


This was not therefore the ſtate of the queſtion. Þ 
The diſpute conſiſted in three things, or rather the 
Ordination of the new Biſhops was diſputed upon 
three pretences. 1. Becauſe it had not been made 

An to the Canons and the Ritual oſ the Ca- 
En urch, aliter quam requirunt Canones, or as 
Harding ſays, non ſecundum Eccleſiæ Catholice Ritum. 
2. Becauſe it was not made neither according to 
the Laws of the Kingdom, nec ſecundum preſcriptum | 


accor 
tholick 


fatutorum veſtrorum; but according to an abrogated 
Rite, ſecundum alteram (legem) Eduardi, eamque Ma- 
ria regnante abrogatam, & nondum ab Elizabetha re- 
ſtauratam. 3. Becauſe they had been only inſtalled 
by virtue of the Queen's Letters, and without the 


Pope's Bulls, and that this could not be accounted 


„ . 346. 


* 
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rence, that there was no reaſon to publiſh the latter 
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which were not ſuſpected; whereas the new Bi- 
ſhops were often challenged to produce the Acts of 
their Conſecration, and yet they would not do it; 
and that their very way of anſwering proves that 
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an Ordination: Si abefſet Pape confirmatio, nemo qui 
= recens fattus eſt Epiſcopus Epiſcopatu ſuo legitimè frui 
potera.— Vos non hoc pacto facti eſtis Epiſcopi. Such 
„was the ſtate of the diſpute in thoſe early times. It 
was altered afterwards, when the fabulous ſtory of 
the Nag's-head Tavern was invented; which occa- 
ſioned a new manner of defence, and the publica- 
tion of the Regiſters, which the nature of the diffi- 
culties that had been raiſed againſt the Ordinations, 
did not require before. | | 

5 I don't believe any body will be ſo bold as to deny 
that all thoſe objections were propoſed at firſt a- 
gainſt the Validity of the Ordinations. Father Le 

uien© himſelf owns it; and if he did not acknow- 
ledge it, the reading of Harding and Stapleton would 

be ſufficient ro prove it demonſtratively. But *tis 
certain, that in order to anſwer thoſe objections, it 
== would have been needleſs to produce the Regiſters, 
ſince by prgducing them, they would neither have 
proved that the Ordination had been made according 
to the Canpns, nor that Edward's Ritual had been 
reſtored; and leſs ſtill that the Pope's Confirmation 
had authorized the new Ordinations. It would only 
have been therefore to ſatisfy the demand of pro- 
ducing their Letters of Conſecration, and to clear 
themſelves from the imputation of being made Bi- 
ſhops by the ſole authority of the Letters Patent of 
Queen Elizabeth. | 
But two things prevented at that time their being 
produced, though they were extant, ſince the Parlia- 
ment had lately cited them. The firſt is, that the 
Letters of their Ordination being only demanded to 
make them confeſs thar they had been ordained by 
intruded Biſhops, and according to a Ritual without 
authority, novo atique & inaudito more & rim ordi- 
natos, the producing of thoſe Letters would have 
only ſerved to ſtrengthen the charge of their being 


EE 
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without Ordination. The reaſoning of Harding a 
- gainſt Jewell plainly ſhews that this was the inten. 
tion of the Catholicks. 87 Ordinaria, ſays he, (it 
tibi Tocatio) initiationis tuæ tabellas exhibeto, vel illud 
faltem doceto, legitimo manus imponendi & inaugurandi 
inſtituto ejus te muneris exequendi jus accepiſſè, quod 
confidenter tibi gerendum arrogas, fed nimirum initia- 
tione & inauguratione cares. Quis enim ex novis iſtii 
miniſtris id tibi præbere poſſit, cujus fit ipſe ex pers. 
What does Harding require from Jewell? that he 
may ſhew by Letters that he has an ordinary call; 
that is, that he has been ordained by Orthodox Mi- 
niſters, and that he has received a law ful impoſition 
of hands. Is it not plain that this queſtion was only 
asked to make Jewell own that his Ordination was 
not lawful, becauſe the Biſhops who had ordained 
them, were not acknowledged to be ſuch, being ei- 
ther out of the Church, or ordained according to a 
Ritual which thoſe Divines would not acknowledge 
to be ſufficient? And indeed he does not deny any 
impoſition of hands, but only that which is lawful; 
and if he adds that Jewell wants Conſecration, tis 
becauſe he acknowledged no Conſecration but in a law- M 
ful Ordination. In order to confute ſuch a fancy, 
what would it have ſignified to produce rhe Regi- 
ſters? they would only have aggravated the reproa- 7 
ches and ſtrengthened the objections. 2 
The ſecond reaſon why they did not care to pro- ne 
duce thoſe Regiſters, is becauſe in denying the Va- or 
lidity of the Ordination of the new Biſhops, no- v 
thing was objected but what was general, and had 
been objected in former Ages againſt the antient an 
Sects. A change in the Doctrine, want of ſucceſſion, | 
a ſeparation from Rome, to which they added an al- 
teration of the Ritual, and a Miſſion derived from y 
the Sovereign. To anſwer all thoſe things, of what v. 
uſe had it been to produce the Regiſters? It was 
not ſaid yet, that there was no Ordination; or if it 
was ſaid ſo, it was only in this ſenſe, that the Ordi- 4t 
nations 
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= nations made according to King Edward's Ritual 
were no Ordinations, as Harding maintained. Oui 
alios ordinare eo tempore preſumebant, erant ipſi um- 
nino ſine Ordine miniſtrantes Ordines non ſecundum Ec- 
cleſiæ Catholice Ritum. He means King Edward's 
time. But if he ſaid that the Biſhops made in that 
Rcign, though conſtantly conlecrated by a publick 
and ſolemn Ritual, were without Ordination, could 
he not ſay fo of thoſe who were ordained in Queen 
liæabetb's reign, though the Ordination was cer- 
WT tain, and recorded in the Regiſters? And in order to 
= anſwer him, what would it have availed to produce 
the Regiſters of Cranmer and Parker ? 
They could not therefore diſprove by that means 
the imputation that the Biſnops had only been in- 
ſtalled by the Letters Patent of Queen Elizabeth. 
The fame objection raiſed againſt Cranmer by our 
Divines, who ſaid, that he had nor been conſecrated, 
and that he had only uſurped Epiſcopacy by the 
King's Authority, though his Ordination was one 
of the moſt ſolemn, plainly ſhews in what ſenſe 
they denied the truth of the Conſecration. Nam 
Thomas Cranmerus, ſays Becanus, a famous Jeſuit 
„quoted by Maſon d, qui ſub Henrico VIII. Cantuar. 
Ebiſcopatum obtinuit, non fuit Conſecratus ab alio E- 
7 7:/copo, ſed a ſolo Rege intruſus & deſignatus. Thoſe 
expreſſions in the mouth of our Controvertiſts did 


not therefore exclude every ſort of Ordination, but 
only a Canonical one; and that impuration being al- 
„ways added by our Authors to that of an unlawful 
0 Ordination, made according to a Ritual unheard of 
i and without example, inaudito More & Ritu, is a 
plain demonſtration of ir. To produce the Regiſters 
|- Win order to clear themſelves > pin that imputation, 


EZ would have been no anſwer to the difficulty; and it 
al as as well for them to be contented with a general 


* * De Minift. Ang]. p. 114. Theſe words of Becanus have been 
1- AItered in a ſecond Edition. | : 
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defence as to ſet forth the Fact of their Ordination, 
which does not appear to have been impugned at 
firſt, upon any other pretence but that of being or- 
dained out of the Church by another Ritual than 
that of the Church, and by Biſhops who had fepa- 
rated from her. | OH 
The ſequel of Jewell's diſpute with Harding proves 
it perfectly, and repreſents the true ſtate of thoſe 
early conteſtations. Harding attacked Jewell at firſt 
about the ſucceſſion of the Doctrine, before he came 
to the vocation. I need not obſerve here how Zew- 
ell defended himſelf upon that firſt Article. But 
when they came to the vocation, his anſwers ſhew WF 
what was the true ſtate of the queſtion between 
them. Harding having ſaid that the Canons enjoyned 
a man to be ordained by three Biſhops and with the 
Pope's conſent, Jewell owned that the Canons im- 
poſed the obligation of being ordained by three Bi- 
ſhops; but he adds that they had been ordained in 
that manner; and as to the Pope's confirmation, 
that the Canons did not preſcribe it, and that it was 
needleſs. Harding having objected againſt him, that | 
he had not been conſecrated; Jewell gave him the 
lie, both for himſelf and the others, and ſaid that « 
they had been conſecrated by the Metropolitan and 
other Biſhops, as the Canons enjoyn. Harding did 
| 

| 

f 
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not deny it, but was contented to object againſt Jew- 
ell that the Metropolitan himſelf was not lawfully 
ordained. I know not what Jewell anſwered to this; 
but certainly the producing of the Regiſters would 
have been of little uſe for his defence, and therefore 
the queſtion was not about them. The ſame may be 
faid of Bonner's and Horn's diſpute. The former de- 
nied the Epiſcopacy of the other. By Father Le | 
Quien's diſcourſe, the Regiſter would have put an 
end to the diſpute. And yet nothing could have 
been more needle(s; for, what did Bonner go upon 
to deny the Epilcopacy of Horn? *Tis becauſe he 
had becn ordained according to King Edward's arc 2 
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tual, as we ſhall ſee. Would the inſpection of the 


1 Regiſters have cleared Horn from that accuſation? 


Let one believe it, if he pleaſes, but certainly he will 
hardly make others believe it. 

If therefore the Regiſters were not produced for 
the ſpace. of Fo years, tis not becauſe they were not 
extant, their being cited proves their exiſtence; but 
becauſe they would have afforded the new Bi- 
ſhops no good defence againſt the nature of the ob- 
jections raiſed againſt them. If, as Father Le Quien 
ſayst, the queſtion had been only 20 prove any Ordi- 
nation at all, they would doubtleſs have produced 
them. But from their not doing it, one ought not 
to infer, that the Regiſters did not exiſt, ſince they 
were cited; but that Father Le Quien has miſrepre- 
ſented the ſtate of the diſpute. And indeed, ”tis ab- 
ſolurely falſe that before the publication of the fabu- 
lous ſtory of the Nag's-head Tavern; that is before 
the year 1600, the queſtion between the Catholicks 
and the Church of England was to prove any Ordina- 
lion at all. If this had been the queſtion, why ſhould 
ſo many objections have been raited againſt the new 
Biſhops? Why ſhould their Epiſcopacy have been 
denied, ſometimes becauſe they had forſaken the an- 
tient Doctrine, ſometimes becauſe they had nor uſed 
a Catholick Ritual, ſometimes becauſe they had not 
the Pope's confirmation, at ſome other times becauſe 
they had broke the lawtul ſucceſſion, frequently be- 
cauſe they acknowledged no Sacrifice, and many o- 
ther like reaſons? If there had been no Ordination, 
why did they nor inſiſt upon this ſingle objection? 
Nothing could be plainer. For the ſpace of 40 years, 
it was objected againſt them, that they had been 
wrongly ordained ;z that they had only an unlawtul 
Conſecration; that the Laws had not reftored the 
Ritual uſed by them; that they had received no- 
thing, — thoſe from whom they derived their 
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Ordination, had nothing; in a word, that they had i 
no Ordination, as their ſucceſſors were told: Im- 


proper objections, if the Ordination at the Nag - 
head Tavern had been true. On the contrary, no 


one tells them that they had been ordained there; 


not one word about that Farce in all thoſe Authors; 


and whilſt they alledge the weakeſt reaſons againſt 
the Validity of the Ordination of thoſe Biſhops, no 
one thinks of the beſt argument. Had they pro- 
poſed it, the Regiſters muſt then have been pro- 
duced; and indeed they were produced, as ſoon as 
that fabulous ſtory found a Writer willing to puv- 
liſh it, as the Jeſuit Holywood did. Hitherto there 
was no reaſon to produce the Regiſters; and to pre- 
tend to make them ſuſpicious under pretence that they 
were not produced, is attempting to vindicate a fic- 
tion by a weak probability. * 5 

But why are we told that the Regiſters were not 
produced? Were they not in ſome manner produced 
when the Ordinations recorded in them were pub- 
liſhed, even whilſt Parker was alive; and it was ſaid 
that thoſe Conſecrations were extracted from the 
Regiſters? Father Le Quien ꝭ, after great endeavours il 


to make one believe the ſpuriouſneſs of the Edition 


of 1572. of the Book of the Antiquity of the Bri- 
tiſh Church, and of Parker's Life added to it; and 
after having almoſt prevailed upon himſelf to believe 
it, was obliged to retract, and acknowledge the ge- 


nuineſs of that Edition and of chat Life; and I ſee 


nobody who daubts of it now, but Father Hardouin b; 
God knows upon what grounds. I ſhall give an ac- 
count of it hereafter. But that Edition, being ſup- 
poſed to be true as well as Parker's Life, demon- 
ſtrates the exiſtence of the Regiſters, and is a ſort of 


publication of them; ſince beſides the Table of the 


Ordinations publiſned in 1572, and a kind of extract 
of thoſe Conſccrations, which is to be found in Par- 


| Þ Ibid. Ap. p. 4. & ſeq- 


T. 1. p. 410, 411. 
| ker” 
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ers Life, printed in 1573, the reference to the Re- 
giſters for the juſtification of thoſe Facts is a ſort 
of publication, in a country where any body may 
= himſelf examine and confront thoſe Regiſters, pay- 


no : 

e; ing a fee to the Keeper. And yet did any body 
rs: WF chen diſpute the truth of thoſe Ordinations, the cer- 
it IE tainty of thoſe Facts? I fee but one Writer in all 


that time, who appeared againſt the Book intitled 
De Antiquitate Eccleſiæ Britannice, and againſt Par- 
ker's Life. But far from ſhaking their authority, he 
confirms it more, ſince he ſuppoſes the truth of the 
Facts mentioned in them, and impugns it only with 
arguments, which might have made Parker and the 


re 8 
e- new Biſhops odious to the other Proteſtant Chur- 
y ches, without making any body doubt of their Con- 
- ſecration. | 


If ſome Engliſh Divines anſwered the objections 
of the Catholicks, without ſhewing the truth of 
thoſe Ordinations, and upon principles which did 


. not ſuppoſe the neceſſity of them; it is not, as it 
-1 will appear hereafter, that they denied that the Eng- 


liſb Biſhops had been ordained in the ſame manner 
as is mentioned in the Regiſters; but becauſe being 
to defend all the Reformed Churches, and by no 
means the Church of England in particular, they 
were obliged to anſwer,upon maxims, which might 
= juſtify the Miniſtry of the other Proteſtant Churches, 
and conſequently to lay aſide a defence proper only 
for England, and which would have been of no uſe 
to vindicate all the branches. of the pretended Refor- 
mation, which had ſuppreſſed Epiſcopacy. 
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=. : 
SECOND BOOK 
Containing an examination of the ſtory 1 


of the Nag bead Tavern, and of every 
thing that has been related to make it 


credible. 


CHAP. 4 


A ronfutation of the main ground of the Or- 
dination ſaid to have been made at that Ta- 
vern. Conſecrated Biſhops were not then 
wanting to conſecrate Parker. J Barlow ili 
had not been acknowledged to be truly conſe- 
crated, they would never have thought of 
him for that function. | 


FTER having removed the general ſuſpi- 
cions that concern the Repiſters, and the 
time when they ſhould have been produced, 
J muſt proceed to examine Parker's Ordination. Fa- 
ther Le Quien thinks it very probable that it was 
made at a Tavern; but he dares not affirm the truth 


of that Fact. Father Hardouin & being bolder, and, 
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as he fancies, a better Catholick in this reſpect, is 
ol opinion that to go no farther than a bare proba- 


bility upon this head, is to grant every thing to me 
and to the Exgliſb; and in concert wit . Fennell 
= cqually capable of digeſting the greateſt abſurdities, 


be gives this hiſtorical point as the beſt atteſted and 
the moſt undeniable Fact. On the contrary, we 
ſhall quickly ſee that nothing was ever more fabu- 
W 1ous. But before I come to examine that Romance, 
W it will be proper to take notice of the main reaſon, 
= which moved the Authors of that ſtory to ſend the 
new Biſhops to a Tavern, in order to be ordained. 
The general want of Biſhops duly conſecrated, 
who ſhould have been concerned in that Ordina- 
tion, is the whole ground of that fabulous ſtory. 
'Tis upon this ſuppoſition, contradicted by all the 
contemporary. monuments, that it has been given 
out that the new Elect being reduced to the fad ne- 
ceſſity of having no true Conſecration, and obliged 
ro ſupply it by a ſceming one, went to a Tavern, 
and were made Biſhops there by Scory ! an Apoſtate 
Monk, who afterwards received a like Ordination 
from them. Jam vero in tota Anglia nec tres, nec 
dun, nec unus erat Epiſcopas, qui alios initiare poſ= 
ſet velletgue, ſays Fitz-Simon, a celebrated Jeſuit. 
But the pretence upon which that ſtory was ground- 
ed, is as falſe as the ſtory itſelf; and 1 ſhall make it 
a 
L 


pear that without having recourſe to Barlow or 

e Biſhop of Landaff, they might have had more 
Conſecrators than they wanted to perform that fune- 
tion 1n a regular way, bu 
1. John Bale nominated by the Commiſſion of the 
5th of December was certainly conſecrated. Tis 
true that Father Harduuin and Father Le Quien 
would make his Conſecration doubtful, as well as 
that of many others; but *tis plain that all their con- 
jectures are a mere fancy. n, 
! Britannomac. p. 318. „„ 
„ * | Ware 
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Ware in his Catalogue of the 1riſhþ Biſhops men- 
tions his Conſecration in two places in very expreſs 
words. Febuarii 20 15y2. lo Anglicano, fays he, 
Joannes Balens, una cum Hugone Goodacro Armachans 
Archiepiſcapo à Georgio Dublin. Archiep. aſfſiſtentibus 
Thoma Darenfi, & Eugenio Dunenſi Epiſcopis in Ec. 
cleſia F. Trinitatis Sacratus eff m. He repeats the ſame 
thing in the Liſt of the Archbiſhops of Armagh n, as 
well as in his Annals of [reland, (peaking of Goodacre, 
who was conſecrated, ſays he, the 2d of January 
1552-3. with John Bale, Biſhop of Ofery, by 
George, Archbiſhop of Dublin, &c. Dublinii in Ec- 
ckfia S. Trinitatis Conſecratus Febr. 2. 1553, vel flo 
Anglicano 1552. una cum Joanne Bales Offorienſi d 
Georgio Dublin. Archiep. &c. 

Richard Cox in his hiſtory of Ireland relates the 
ſame thing as Ware. Dowdale, Archbiſhop of Ar- 
magh being gone beyond ſea, ſays he, Hugh Good- 
acre was made Archbiſhop of Armagh in his room, and 
conſecrated with Bale, Biſhop of Offery, in Chriſt's 
Church? at Dublin the 24 of February 152, by the 
Archbiſhop of Dablin, and the Biſhops of Kildare and 
Down. Tis true the ſame Author ſays, p. 314. 
That Bale was conſecrated by the Popiſh Archbiſhop 
of Armagh; bur'tis plainly a fault of impreſſion, ſince 
he acknowledges (p. 291.) that the old Archbiſhop 
of Armagh was gone beyond ſea, and that Bale was 
conſecrated with the new Archbiſhop of Armagh. 
It was not therefore the Archbiſhop of Armagh who 
confecrated him, as Father Le Quien ſays d, ſince he 
was no longer in /reland; and the firſt Paſſage in the 
hiſtory of Cox ſhould have enabled him to mend the 
fault, inſtead of quoting it as an authority. 

Thefe proofs are ſupported by the Regiſters and 
the teſtimony of the Hiſtorians, none of whom 


» De Pref. Hybern. p. 148. * Ibid. p. 26. Rer. Hybern. 
Ann. p. 200. * Hiſt. of Ireland, T. 1. p. 291. b Ac- 
cording to Camden the fame Church is indiferently called Chriſt's 
Church, or Trinity Church. 4 T. 1. p. 215. 

2 - 


brought 
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brought into queſtion the Conlecration of Bale. 
But here follows a teſtimony more formal ſtill. *Tis 
that of Bale himſelf, who informs us of every thing 
that paſt at his Conſecration in a Book which is a 
= ſmall Octavo, intitled, The Yocation of John Bale 70 
= rhe Biſboprict of Offory in Lreland; and which was 
printed in the very beginning of Queen Mary's reign 
W 1533. Here follows the account he gives of his Or- 
= dination. ee ET 

c I came at laſt to Dublin, whereas I found my 
« Companion Maſter Hugh Goodacre, the Archbi- 
= < ſhop of Armagh elected, and my old Friend 
= « Mr. David Coper, Parſon of Calan.——- Upon 
= < the purification of our Lady, the Lord Chancel- 


= < tor of lreland, Sir Thomas Cuſake, appointed us to 


ce be inveſted, or conſecrated, as they call it, by 
« George, the Archbiſhop of Dublin, Thomas, the 
« Biſhop of Kildare, and Urban, the Biſhop of 
“ Duns, aſſiſting him. As we were coming 
ce forth to have received the impoſition of hands 
“ according to the Ceremony, Thomas Corkwode, 
& the Dean of the Cathedral Church there, defired 
ce the Lord Chancellor very inſtantly, that he would 
& in no wiſe permit the Obſervation to be done after 
& the Book of conſecrating Biſhops which was laſt 
&« fer forth in England by Act of Parliament. 
&« The Lord Chancellor propoſed this matter unts 
c us. The Archbiſhop conſented thereunto; ſo did 
ce the other two Biſhops. Maſter Goodacre would 
« gladly it might have been otherwiſe, but he would 
„ not at that time contend that with them. 
When I ſee none other way I ſtepped forth and 
& ſaid, If England and Ireland be under one King 
ce they are both bound to the obedience of one law 
“ under him. And as for us, we came hither as 
true ſubjects of his, ſworn to obey that Ordinance. 
„It was but a Biſhoprick, I ſaid, that I came thi- 


* Pag. 18, 19, 
| ther 
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& ther to receive that day, which I could be ber. 


_ © ter contented to tread under my foot there, than 
© to break from that promiſe or oath that I had 


© made. I bade them in the end ſer all their hearts i 
E at reſt, for came I once to the Church of O/ery, 
l would execute nothing for my part there bur ac- 


& cording to the rules of that latter Book. 2 

Wich that the Lord Chancellor right honour- 
& ably commanded the Cermony to be done after 
& that Book.” | . 

Laſtly, if any one deſires another proof of Bale 
Conſecration, to compleat his conviction, it will be 
found in Creke's Reports i, formerly one of the Judges 
of the King's Bench, to which a cauſe was brought 


concerning the Leaſes made by Thonery his Prede- 


ceſſor, in the See of Offery. That Work informs 3 
us that on the 2oth of October 1552. King Edward i 
nominated Bale to the Biſhoprick of Ofery, and di- 


rected his Letters to the Lord Chancellor and Coun- 
Cil of Irelaud for that purpoſe. Upon this intima- 


tion the Lord Deputy directed a Commiſſion to the 
Archbiſhop of Dublin, of which Oſſery was Suffra- 
gan, to get him conſecrated. Yobiſque previpimns 
guatenus præmiſſa confirmetis, ipſumque in Epiſcepumn 
Offer inveſtiri & conſecrari faciatis. According:y 
the Conſecration was made the 2d of February 
152-3. and Edward having received his homage, 
reſtor'd to him the Temporalties. | | 

Edward dying ſoon after, Bals retired and came 
over into Emland. The Biſhoprick of Oer) being 
vacant by his retreat, Queen Mary, without depriv- 
ing him juridically, nominated Thonery to fill his 
place. Thonery being in poſſeſſion of rhe Lands of 
the Biſhoprick of Ofery mortgaged many of them 
to Micholas Withe for 101 years. Jonas Wheler, one 
of his ſucceſſors, deſiring to recover thoſe. lands, en- 
tered an action againſt the Mortgagee, pretending 


* Croke's Reports, Part 2. p. 552. | 
that 


—__ 
= * 
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that Thonery could not alienate them, Bale not hay- 


et. 
aan ing been lawfully deprived, aud being alive at the time 
12d of the alienation. That affair was judged in Jreland 


in favour of Fhbeler ; and being brought by an ap- 
peal into England, the firſt judgment was confirmed, 
and it was determined that Bale having been conſe- 
crated, and not lawfully deprived, Thonery was only 
= Biſhop de facto, not de jure; and conſequently that 
be could alienate nothing, and that nothing could 
be looked upon as valid, but the judiciary Acts which 
required an actual expedition, and whatever depended 
upon the Epiſcopal character. The Acts of that ſuit 
to be found among the Regiſters of the Courts ot 
Ireland and England, whither it was brought by an 
appeal, juſtify whatever Cox and Ware have ſaid of 
Bale's Conſecration agrecably to the Regiſters of 
Dublin, and prove the certainty of that Fact in a 
manner that leaves no room for cavils. Una tale 
evidenza non patiſce oppoſizione, ne dd campo agli ſpe- 
culativi di tormentare I ingegno per inventare obbiegioui, 
as it is well obſerved by an Italian Critick. 

However Father Le Quien does not yield: But 
what does he oppoſe againſt thoſe proofs? Wretched 
conjectures u, which could not even produce the leaſt 
probability, far from weakening a Fact fo certain as 
that which is in debate. % Cox, ſays he, tells us that 
Bale was conſecrated by the Popiſh Archbiſhop of 
Armagh. But according to Ware, that Archbiſhop 
was then out of the kingdom. And therefore Bake 
could not be conſecrated by him. 

A little ſincerity would have removed that ſhadow 
of a difficulty; and it was an eaſy thing to know 
that in that place the word Armagh crept in inſtead 
of Dublin through inadvertence. Many reaſons prove 
ir demonſtratively. 1. Cox takes that paſſage from 
mare, whom he quotes. But Ware, as we have 
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ſeen, ſays that Bale was conſecrated by the Arch- 
biſhop of Dublin. 2. Cox himſelf, ſome pages be- 
fore, ſays alſo, that Bale was conſecrated by the 
Archbiſhop of Dublin, and his words above-men- 
tioned leave no room to doubt of it. 3. The ſame 
Author * had obſerved, as well as Ware, that Dow- 
dale Archbiſhop of Armagh was fled out of the king- 
dom. He could not therefore ſay that Bale was 
conſecrated by that Prelate. 4. The Biſhop of O/- 
ſery is not Suffragan of Armagh, but of Dublin, and 
the commiſſion to conſecrate Bale was directed to 
the latter. Twas he therefore who conſecrated him, 
not the Archbiſhop of Armagh; and to pretend to 
make one doubt of that Ordination upon ſuch a plain 
faulr of impreſſion, is to pretend, as Father Hardouin 

does, to make every fault of impreſſion a proof a- 

ainſt the moſt authentick monuments. 

The ſecond objection of Father Le Quien is not 
more ſolid than the firſt, and is reſolved by the teſti- 
mony of Bale himſelf. Had he been conſecrated in 

 treland, ſays our Author, it would have been ac- 
cording to the old Pontifical, fince Edward's Ordi- 

nal was never received in that Prince's life-time by 
the Parliament of Ireland, which conſiſted only of 
Catholicks. Bur 'tis agreed that he was not conſe- 
crated according to the old Pontifical; and therefore 
he was not contecrated at all. | | 

But this ſuppoſition of Father Le Quien is abſo- 

lutely chimerical and deſtroyed by hiſtory. The Ca- 
tholiciſm of the Jriſh did not hinder them from ſub- 
mitting to the order of King Edward for the alte- 
ration of the Liturgy and Ordinal. Tis true, it 
was not without oppoſition; but the Royal Autho- 
rity prevailed to ſuch a degree, that Dowdale, Arch- 
biſhop of Armagh, was obliged to yield and renounce 
his dignity, not being able to ſupport himſelf againſt 
the Prince's will. His flight made the others more 
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tractable, and the new Liturgy Y was introduced ſo 
early as 15751. We have a proof of it in Cox's Hi- 
ſtory, where we find both the publication of King 


= 77yard's Order to get that Liturgy admitted, and 


the conſent of the Clergy who obeyed that order. 
For, as that Hiſtorian relates it, the King having 
ſent on the 6th of February 1550-1. an order to get 
the new Liturgy admitted in {reland*, Sir Antony 
St. Leger upon the receit of this Order, called an 


= Aſcmbly of the Archbiſhops and Biſhops together 


with the then Clergy of reland,in which Aſſembly he 
ſignified to them as well his Maſter's Order afore- 
ſaid, as alſo the opinions of thoſe Biſhops and Clergy 


| of England who had adhered unto the order. George 


Dowdale, Primate of Armagh, ſtood up and laboured 


with all his power and force to oppoſe the Litur 
of the Church. Whereupon there was a long = 


bate between the Archbiſhop and the Lord Deputy 


after which Dowdale, who ſtood ſtill firm, roſe up, 


and ſeveral of the Suffragan Biſhops under his juriſ- 
dition, ſaving only Edward Staples, then Biſhop of 
Meath, who tarried with the reſt of the Clergy then 
aſſembled on the Calends of March 1750. After the 
withdrawing of Dowdale and moſt of the Suffragans, 
the Lord Deputy then took up the Order and held ir 
forth to George Brown, Archbiſhop of Dublin, who 
ſtanding up received it, ſaying, This Order, good Bre- 
thren, is from our gracious King, and from the reſt of 


our Brethren the Fathers and Clergy of Ireland, &c. 


And it ſeems that on Eafter Sunday the Liturgy in 
the Ergliþ Tongue was read in Chrift Church ac- 
cording to the King's Order. And what farther proves 
that it was admitted, is, that the ſame Author in- 


forms us, that about that time it was reprinted at 


Dublin. . 
If the Clergy, though Catholick, ſubmitted to 


? Hiſtory of Ireland, T. 1. p. 288. bid. p. 289, 290. 
2 Pag. 291. | 


che 


128 A Defence of the Diſſertation on 
the new Liturgy, one may eaſily believe they dia 
not much more ftrive againſt the introduction of the 


Ordinal; and we are ſure of it by Bale's narrative 


above-mentioned. Ir appears indeed that there was 


ſome oppoſition; but the oppoſite party durſt not 


reſiſt the King's will openly, and thoſe who con- 
formed to it, were always uppermoſt. It were in 
vain to obſerve that this had not paſſed in the Par- 
liament of Ireland. The King's Orders were inti- 
mated immediately to the Clergy without paſſing 
through the Parliament; and we have {cen that King 
Edward's Order being come to get the new Liturgy Wl 

bliſhed, the Lord Deputy was contented to al- 

ble the Clergy, and deliver to them the Order 


to which they ſubmitred, notwithſtanding the oppo- 8 
fition of Dowdale and his Suffragans, though that 


affair did not come into the Parliament. This for- 
mality was not then neceſſary; and it were in vain 
to make it a pretence to deny ſuch a certain Fact as 
Bale's Conſecration. 
The Conſecration of Brown by Cranmer, and that 
of ' Caſy, Biſhop of Limmerict, by Brown, are c- 
qually certain; and I know not why Father Le 
Dnien® adds that they are ſuppoſitions, which do not 
allow us to believe whatever thoſe Proteſtant Writer, 
gave out concerning the Conſecrations of their firſt Bi- 
ſhops of Ireland. I don't tee that there ever was any 
difficulty about thoſe Confecrations, nor does our 
Author object any thing that may make us doubt 
of them; and therefore J look upon them as very 
certain Facts, and not mere ſuppoſitions; and till 
he affords ſomething whereby we may except againſt 
the teſtimony of * who atteſt them, we ought 
to believe what they tell us; the more becauſe Ware, 
whoſe accuracy and faithfulneſs are known to every 
body, has writ nothing but from the Regiſters and 
Hiſtorians. | | 


2 T. 1. p. 315. 
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39 'Tis true, he makes no mention of Areagh © in the 

lit of the Archbiſhops of Armagh; but it is becauſe 
from the time of the Reformation, he confines him- 
W {lf ro name the Proteſtant Biſhops who filled the 


= Epiſcopal Sees by publick authority, without mind- 
ing thoſe Biſhops Miſſionaries, who are only poſſeſſed 
of the character of Epiſcopacy, whoſe ſucceſſion is 
inviſible, and who continue in the Miniſtry without 
WW reſidence, without functions, and without the Prince's 
W approbation. . This omiſſion does not therefore leſſen 
the authority of that Writer; and if Father Le Quien 
has nothing more material to object againſt him, he 
may {till be accounted a good Hiſtorian, and that 
Father a very bad Critick. _ „ 

Bale was not the only one in /reland who might 
have conſecrated Parker. Without having recourſe 
do a pretended Archbiſhop of Armagh at that time 
a priſoner in the Tower, who according to his own 
= hiſtory was not conſecrated till many years after, as 
I ſhall prove it in the next Chapter; rhey might 
have found almoſt as many Conſecrators as there were 
then Biſhops in /reland, ſince moſt of them em- 
braced the Reformation, and kept their dignities by 
ſubmitting to the alterations made by Queen Eli- 


= George Curwin, or Corren, as he is called by others, 
was then Archbiſhop of Dublin a. He had been 
conſecrated in Queen Mary's reign the 8th of Sep- 
tember 1555, and lived at Dublin till 1567, when he 
removed to the Biſhoprick of Oxford, where he 
deſired to ſpend the remaining part of his life more 
quietly. He could not keep his old See, not re- 
move to the other without ſubmitting to the new 

laws, and taking the oath of ſupremacy. Will any 
one believe that in ſuch a diſpoſition he would have 
ſcrupled to conſecrate Parker © his friend, and with 


© Ibid. p. 216. De Præſ. H bern. p. 129. * Strype, 
The Life of Parker, B. 1. ch. 9. = 1 
| K whom 
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whom he kept correſpondence? And if they had 
wanted Biſhops in England, would they not have 
had recourſe to him, without being obliged to offer 
to a pretended Prifoner his liberty, whole refuſal 
they might have avoided? But if there ſhould re. 
main any doubt, though never ſo ſmall, about his 
affection for the Reformation of Queen Elizabeth, 
two Facts would convince us of it. The firſt is, 
that in the very year 15759. Elizabeth made him 
Chancellor of Jreland upon account of his adhering 
to the ſound Doctrine: the meaning of thoſe wa 7 
in the mouth of that Princeſs is well known. f Sci. 
atis quod nos de Fidelitate, induſtria, vitæ integritate, 
ſans conſcientia atque Doftrina, Hugonis Archiep. Dub- 
lin—— plarimium confident es aſſignamus & conſt; 
tuimus ipſum Archiepiſcopum Cancellarium noſtrum Reg 
ni noſtri Hyberniæ, &c. The other Fact is the dif- 
covery of an impoſture invented to ſurprize the cre- 
dulous people, by making a bloody ſweat apper 
upon a Crucifix s, as a Prophecy, and a warning a 
gainſt Hereſy. *Tis true, any Catholick Biſhop 
might have expreſſed the fame zeal againſt ſuperſti- 
tion; bur the circumſtance diſcovers to what fide 
Curwin inclined ; and the Queen's making him Chan- 
cellor at a time when ſhe was highly concerned to m 
ja have one of her own mind, together with the com- 
| mendation of his ſound Doctrine, is a demonſtration 
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; of his adherence to the new Religion. jt 
0 It appears that Rowland Baron ®, Archbiſhop of th 


| Caſhel, was alſo in the fame cafe. He had been con- 
i ſecrated in Queen Mary's reign in 1553. and held 
| that ſee till he died, which happened the 28th of 
October 1561. Conſecrationem accepit , ſays Ware, | 
an. 1553. menſe Decembri, & die 28 Octobris 1561. 
vita functus eſt. That is, almoſt two years after Par- 
ker s Conſecration. He had ſubmitted as well as the 


F Rym. T. 15. p. 528. 5 Strype, The Life of Parker, J 
P. 45, 46- D, 


others 
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WT others to the oath of Supremacy, and to the new 
BE Licurgy, without which he would have been de- 


prived, as Dowdal was in King Edward's reign. E- 


= /;2ab:th might therefore have made uſe of his Mini- 
ſtry for the Conſecration of Pa#ker; and the want 
of Biſhops is wrongly invented to ground upon it 
= the ſtory of the Nag's-bead Tavern. 


Chriffopher Bode tine i, Archbiſhop of Tuam, had 


L been alfo confecrated in the year 15734. for the Bi- 
= ſhoprick of Kilmacoct, from whence he removed in 


1536. to that Archbiſnoprick: He kept it till 1572. 


when he died. He could not have preſerved his 
dignity under King Edward and Queen Elizabeth 
but by a blind ſubmiſſion; and with ſuch a character 
can it be doubted in the leaſt, that he would have 


onfecrated Parker, if he had been applied to for © 


want of Biſhops? And can any one imagine that the 


w Biſhops, who were not ignorant of what moft 


of the Biſhops of 7reland had done under Edward, 


and conſequently might do in the reign of Elizabeth, 
ad recourſe to a Tavern, and an Apo- 


Beſides thoſe three Archbiſhops*, there were 
any other Bifhops who took the ſame courſe: I 


mean thoſe of Ferns, Oſſory, Limerict, Cort, Ma- 
erford, and Labne, who might have been applied to 
for want of thoſe Archbiſhops, and who to keep their 
Jdignities would not have wanted complaiſance, ſince 
they took the Oaths, and ſubmitted to the new Li- 


turgy. How can therefore the ſtory of the Tavern 


be grounded upon the want of Biſhops willing to 


confecrate the new ones? 
Perhaps it will be ſaid, that though thoſe Biſhops 


kept their Sees, yet they did not embrace the Re- 
formation; that they continued to be Biſhops, be- 
cauſe Elizabeth durſt not deprive them for fear of an 
inſurrection of the Catholicks very numerous in that 


| Thid. p. 251. “ bid, p. 137, 148, 188, 199, 212. 231. 
| K. 2 country: 
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country; that there is no proof of their taking thei 
Oath of Supremacy, or admitting the new Liturgy; 1 
and conſequently that it cannot be ſaid, they Would q | 
have conſecrated the new Biſhops. - 3 
Bur thoſe anſwers are mere ſhifts repugnant to bil 
ſtory, and contradicted by the Hiſtorians". For 1. I 
in the Parliament held in „ in the beginning 3 
of 1559. the ſame pan were enacted which bail A 
been made in the Parliament of England, either in 
relation to the Oath of Supremacy, or to the ney 
r and Ordinal, and upon the ſame penaltie: 
Tis certain that "the fear of an inſurrection did bk 
* hinder Eligabeth from getting thoſe Laws exe 
cuted. For, according to the teſtimony of War 
the Biſhops of Kildare and Meath were deprived fo 
refuſing to take the Oath of Supremacy. ® /s (Thom 
Leverulus) ſays that hiſtorian, menſe Januario 1559 
tam Epiſcopatu quam Decanatu—— exutus eſt, . 4Y 
Juramentum de Primatu Regio ſu ſcipere recuſaret, & 
circa idem tempus, ſimiliter actum cum Guil. Walſon 
Epiſcogo Midenſi. This is confirmed by a Catholic 
Writer, who in the Life of Leveruſius, Biſhop o 
Kildare, ſays, that all the Biſhops who retuſed to tab 
the Oath of Supremacy, and to ſubmit to the nevi 
Laws, were deprived. » Marid fato concedente, cun 
Elizabetha ſoror Regni ex teſtamento paterno, ſed nu 
Keligionis ex proprio arbitrio heres ſuccederet, Prove 
ſuo Comiti Suſſexio dedit in mandatis, ut juramentum «iS 
Primatu Regio Eccleſiaſtico Epiſcopis per Hibernian 
Ferret, quiſquis autem refugeret illud ſuſcipere, ex ton 
cunco Prælatorum ſtatim excideret a ſua dignitate & 
Prælaturd. But if the recuſant Biſhops were de- 
prived, tis plain that thoſe who preſerved their dig. 
nity, ſubmitted to the Laws of the Parliament, both 
as to the Oath and the Liturgy. There were therc-Þ 
fore more Biſhops than they wanted to ordain the 


| Cox's Hiſt. of Irel. T. 1. p. 313, 314. » De Præſ. Hibern 
p. 38, and 12g. Annal. de Rebus Cathol. in Hibern, p. 91. 
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new ones nominated by the Queen; the more becauſe 
nothing was ever objected againſt the ſucceſſion of 
the Biſhops of Ireland, as it has been obſerved by 
= Bramball. 3. Though it cannot be denied that there 
have always been many Catholicks in Treland, yet 
becauſe Elizabeth took care, when ſhe came to the 
Crown, to fill all the vacant Biſhopricks of Ireland 
with men, who adhered to her Doctrine; theſe to- 
gether with the old Biſhops who complied and made 
up the greater number, were all of a ſudden upper- 
moſt as to the outward Diſcipline: And even thoſe 
eo ho remained Catholicks in their heart, were o- 
pliged in order to maintain themſelves to do as 
the others did, and to admit as well as they the Li- 
urgy and the Ordinal; the more becauſe Curwin, 
Archbiſhop of Dublin, complied with the deſign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and uſed no other Ordinal but 
that of Edward for the Conſecration of the new Bi- 
hops. But would the Biſhops who joyned with 
Curwin to ordain the Biſhops of Ireland according 
to that new Ritual, have ſcrupled to come into Eng- 
Vand to conſecrate the others, if there had been any 
Woccaſion for their Miniſtry? The thing is not cre- 


* dible. There were therefore Biſhops enough in 
% England, without having recourſe to them. No- 


2 hing therefore can be more chimerical than to 
round the ſtory of the Nag's-head Tavern upon a 


in pretended want of Biſhops. 

But there was no neceffity to have recourſe to the 
Li, in order to have the new Biſhops conſecrated. 
e:. Beſides Bale, who was then at London, and ſpent 
o- the remaining part of his Life in England, and whoſe 
th WE Conſecration has been demonſtrated above, there 


were ſtill Biſhops enough whoſe Conſecration is not 
be! doubtful. | | | 

r. Coverdale, Biſhop of Exeter, had been conſe- 
. crated by Cranmer® on the zoth of Auguſt 1551. 


Reg. Cranm. fol. 334. 
a | The 
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The Act of his Conſecration is to be found in the Re. 3 
giſter of that Prelate, ro whom King Edward di- J 
rected his Commiſſion for that purpole on the 15th i 
of Avguft. ? Firmiter injungendo mandantes quatenu 
prefatum Milanens Coverdale in Epiſcopum Exon. con- 
ſecrare— velitis, Sc. Cr anmer did therefore exe. 
cute that order, as it is ſaid in his Regitter i in theſe 
Words: 4 Die Damiuico 30% Auguſti 1551. per R 
Craumerum, aſſiſtentibus Nicolao London. & Jo. Bed. 
ford. ſuperpelliceis linteis & cappis indutis, Milone Co. 
 werdale conſimili habitu induto, &c. And the very 
next day the Archdeacon of Cante/bury directed hu 
Mandate to the Chapter of Exeter for the inſtalla- 3 
tion of Coverdale, whoſe Conſecration is atteſted by Y 
him. The Act is to be ſeen in the Regiſter of the 
Chapter of Exeter, and imports : * Dudum pro pan 
K. in Chriflo P. & D. D. Milon. C overdale Rx 
Epiſcopi—— legitime d ſua Regia Cel/itudine nominati, 
A K. in Chrißo P. & D. D. Thoma, permiſſion 
Divina, Cantuar. Archiepiſcopo conſecrati, fu. 
mus debita cum iuſtautia requifitl, &c. Datum Lor 1 
dini ultimo die menſis Auguſti an. Domini 1551. bi 4 3 
virtue of that Mandate Coverdale was inſtalled 0: , 
the 11th of September; and a Certificate of it wa 
ſent to the ſaid Archdeacon, and is to be found it} 
the ſame Regiſter. In the next page there is ai 
order of that Biſhop, directed to the ſame Chapte 7 
for the Inftallation of James Haddon in the Dean 
of Exeter, with the date of his Conſecration. * Ds. 9 
rum ſub ſigillo noſiro in Palatio noſixo Exon. 9? d 
menſis Julii au. Dom. 1553. Regnique Regie "i 
Paris ſupra dite 7e, noſtrægue couſecrationis anno 2% ] 
Among the Regiſters of the fame Church, that 
of Coverdale is to be ſeen, which begins the Ich of 
September 1551. that is, the next day after his In- 
ſtallation, with this title, Regiſtrum Rev. D. Miloni.\ 
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germiſtone Divina Exon. E piſcopi inceptum 122 die. 
menſis Septembris an. D. 155 t. & conſecrationis ip- 

us D. Milonis Epiſcopi primo. Many Acts in that Re- 

giſter bear the date of Coverdale's Conſecration, and 
conſequently prove it. They are Collations of Be- 

gnefices, Dates of Ordinations, Powers granted. I 
ſhall inſert ſome examples out of them in the Appen 
e dix, with the certificate of a Notary; and one may 
judge at the fight of thoſe Acts what weight there 

s in the affected doubts of Father Le Qpien about 
the Conſecration of that Prelate, as well as in thoſe 
of Father Hardouin*. For thoſe doubts being only 
fanciful, tis an eaſy thing to judge whether doubts 
wholly deſtitute of proots ought to be preferred to 
Facts grounded upon Acts and undeniable Monu- 
ments. 

2. The Conſecration of Scory was made on the 
ſame day as that of Coverdale, and is atteſted by the 
ſame Regiſter of Cranmer. The Act will be inſerted 
in the Appendix. I ſhall not dwell here upon what 
concerns him, becauſe I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
of him about the comical fancy of Father Hardouin x, 
who in order to difprove a Conſecration which he 
cannot deny, makes two Biſhops of one, leſt the 

Conſecration of the true Scory ſhould oblige him ro 
acknowledge that one of Parker's Conſecrators had 
been himſelf conſecrated. rocks | 
75 3. ? John Hodgskins, Suffragan Biſhop of Bedford, 
vas allo certainly conſecrated. Being nominated by 
EKing Henry to fill one of the places of Suffragan 
Biſhop, the Biſhop of London aſſiſted by the Biſhops 
of Rocheſter and St. Aſaph, conſecrated him on the 

= 9th of Decemb. 15375 and the Act of that Conſecra- 

tion to be found in Cranmer's Regiſter *, will be 
inſerted in the Appendix. Mr. Strype in his Life of 
Cramer * obſerves that he was made a Biſhop at the 


* T. 1. P. 537- * Qu. de fait. p. 8&6. See the Ap- 
pendix. The Act is in the Appendix. Reg. Cranm. 
fol. 204. 2 The Life K Cranm. p. 63. | 
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recommendation of the Biſhop of London, and con- 
ſecrated by him. This Conſecration is not ſuſpi- 
cious. The Biſhop of London, John Stockesly, was 3 
himſelf conſecrated before the Schiſm, and accord- 
ing to Yharton®, did at firſt very much adhere to 
the old Doctrine, in which however he cooled 
afterwards. W hat is certain, is that the Conſecration 
of Hodgskins was fo publick, that in the reign of Henry 
VIII. beſides the uſual functions which he per- 
formed for many Biſhops, eſpecially for Bonner, for 
whom he very often made Ordinations for the Dio- 3 
ceſe of London, and more frequently than Bonner 
himſelf<, and among others the 12th of March and 
the 18th of December 1549. the 2d of April and 3 
the 22d of May 1541. the 4th of March 1541-2. 
Sc. I fay, beſides thoſe functions, he was often an 1 . 
aſſiſtant Biſhop at the Conſecration of many Biſhops; | I 
and there is no example in the re 5 of Henry, as 
well as in that of the following Princes, that any | I 
one was admitted to 'that function withour being | "2 
conſecrated before. E 
Accordingly in 1549. he with Bonner was one of 
the Conſecrators of Thirlby, Biſhop of Meſtminſter „ 
conſecrated on the oth of December 1540. In 17541. 
on the 29th of May, he with Heath, Biſhop of R- 
cheſter e, performed the function of Conſecrator at 1 
the Conſecration of William Knight, Biſhop of Bath 3 
and Wells. In 1542. he alſo conſecrated with the 
ſame Biſhop of Rocheſter, Paul Buſh in the quality : 
of Biſhop of Brifo!: In 1546. with Bonner * and 
the Biſhop of Sidon, he aſſiſted at the Conſecration 
of the Biſhop of the Iſle of Man. Likewiſe in King 
Edward's reign, before the introduction of the new 
Ordinal, he was with Henry Holbeach, Biſhop of 
Lincoln, one of the Conſecrators of Ridley, who re- 
ceived the impoſition of hands the 25th of Sept. 1547. 


> De Epiſc. Londin. p. 189. © Reg. Bonner. fol. 168. 
& ſeq. : Reg. Cranm. fal. 261. © The Life of Cranm. 
p. 95. Reg. Bonner, fol. 92 |; | 
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He ſerved alſo at the Conſecration of Scory and Co- 
zerdale s the 3oth of Auguſt. 1551. with Cranmer 
and Ridley": And at a time when there was a choice 
of ſo many Biſhops, and none were choſen but what 
were certainly conſecrated, what need was there of 
W admitting into that function ſo publickly and fo fre- 
quently that Suffragan of Bedford, if his Confecra- 
rion had not been both notorious and certain. 
And indeed no ſcruple was made to employ him at 
the Conſecration of Parker i with the others; and 
Parker himſelf employed him at many Conſecra- 
tions; among others, at that of Erindal * the 2 iſt 
of December 1559. and even at that of Toung and 
Fewell the 2 iſt of January 1560. when there were 
already new Biſhops enough to have omitted him, if 
it had been, I will not ſay certain, that he was not 
conſecrated, but if there had been the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion about his Conſecration. 1 
Thus four Biſhops moſt certainly conſecrated were 
actually in London at the time of Parker's Ordination, 
without reckoning Barlow and the Biſhop of Lan- 
daf, viz. Bale, Scory, Coverdale and Hodgskins. 
This was more than they wanted for a canonical 
Conſecration, ſince the Canons require only three; 
and yet there was ſtill another certainly conſecrated: 
I mean the Suffragan of Thetford, named in the Com- 
miſſion of the 6th of December, and who becauſe 
the number was filled up, had no hand in that func- 
TTT 1 | 
'That Suffragan Biſhop had been at firſt a Benedic- 
tin Monk}, and was then Prior of a Monaſtery in the 
Dioceſe of Norwich. The Biſhop of Norwich, Ri- 
chard Nicks, having recommended him to the King, 
Henry ordered the Archbiſhop to conſecrate him, as 
Suffragan of Thetford; and Cranmer, aſſiſted by the 
Biſhops of Salisbury and Rocheſter, did actually con- 


e © Ibid, foh 323. bid. fol. 334. i Reg. Parker, 
fol. 18. * Ibid. fol. 46. The Life pf Cranm. p. 33. 
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ſecrate him on the 19th of March 1535. The A& 
of that Conſecration is to be found in his Regiſter = 
and [I have inſerted it in the Appendix. Since that 
Prelate had no hand in Parker's Conſecration, it 
were needleſs to enquire into other proofs of his own. 
The Act which I ſhall produce, is ſufficient alone 
to demonſtrate that Conſecration. For if he had 
not been actually conſecrated, what intereſt could 
they have to forge that Act for a Biſhop whoſe 
Conſecration is of no uſe in the ſucceſſion, and who, 
whether he be conſecrated or not, does not contri- 
bute to prove or deſtroy the Validity of the Ordi- 
nations of the firſt Biſhops. In ſuch an indifferent 
Fact, ſuch an Act is a deciſive proof, and convinces 
us more and more that there*were in England more 
Biſhops than were wanted for the Conlecration of 
Parker. © | | 4 

Perhaps it will be ſaid, that the Conſecration of 
that Biſhop cannot be denied; but that he was no 
more to be depended upon than the Bithop of Lan- 
daff, and that probably he does not appear among 
the Conſecrators, becauſe he eluded that Commiſſion 
under ſome pretence. But this conjecture is againſt 
all probability, ſince he was fo fond of the new Re- 
ligion, that upon this account he was deprived cf 
the Deanry of Norwich in Queen Mary's reign", 
and Queen Elizabeth made him ſome years after Bi- 
ſhop of the Ifle of Man. This very nomination af- 
fords a new proof of his Conſecrat ion, ſince in the 
Commiſſion directed to Grindall, at that time Arch- 
biſhop of Tork, to confirm him, it is ſaid that he 
had been formerly conſecrated ; which is confirmed 
by the Ordinations he made for Parkharf}, Biſhop 
of Norwich, and many others before him. If there- 
fore he had no hand in that Conſecration, tis doubt- 
leſs for the ſame reaſon as Bale likewiſe named in the 


m Reg. Cranm. fol. 118. n Faſt, Eccleſ, Angl. p. 213. 
? Rym. T. 15. P. 687. Ih 2 
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Commiſſion: I mean, becauſe the number of the 


Conſecrators happened to be filled up without them, 


and becauſe Parker, who was perhaps better ac- 
uainted with the others, deſired them preferably 


to the latter to do him that honour. | 


Perhaps there were at that time more Suffragans 
in England, who might have been applied to with 
the ſame facility. But this enquiry is not neceſſary z 
and what I have ſaid, proves undeniably that Bi- 
ſhops certainly conſecrated were not then wanted 


in England, ſince beſides the Biſhop 'of Landaff and 


Barlow, there are five whoſe Conſecration is proved 
by Acts and Facts, which are the only principles of 
demonſtration in point of hiftory. From all which 
here follows a very natural conſequence. 

The pretence alledged for the ſtory of the 'Ta- 


vern, is, that the nominated Biſhops wanted other 


Biſhops to conſecrate them, and were obliged for 


that reaſon to perform that ceremony fecretly at a 


Tavern, to conceal from the Publick the want of 
Conſecration. But beſides that the Publick could 
not be ignorant, whether there was no Biſhop re- 
maining, and that it was impoſſible after Parker's 
Ordination, to conceal from them by whom he had 
been ordained; we have ſeen that there were five 
Biſhops certainly conſecrated, without reckoning 
many Biſhops of Ireland, the Biſhop of Landaff, 
and Barlow.' The ground of that ſtory is theretore 
as fabulous as the ſtory irfelf; and ſince the pretended 
neceſſity of ſhifting without Biſhops is what occa- 
ſioned the fiction that the new Elect had been forced 
to retire into a place ſo indecent for an Ordination, 


to hide their confuſion and their ſhame; as ſoon as 


that neceſſity vaniſhes away, and is proved to be 
chimerical, tis plain that a Rory built upon ſuch a 
tottering foundation, falls of itſelf, and cannot be 
ſupported by the skill of thoſe who endeavour to 
„„ get ie | 


Another 
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Another conſequence, which appears to me to re- 
ſult from the ſame Facts, is, that Barlow was then look- 
ed upon as being moſt certainly conſecrated. And in- 
deed, it being the Queen's deſign, that things ſhould 
be done as regularly as poſſible in ſuch a revolution, 
even by Father Le Quien's confeſſion ?; and Parker 
being ſtill more intent upon it than the Queen, as it 
appears by what paſt between him and Cecil; one 
may very well judge, they would not have pitched i 
upon a Biſhop ſuſpected of having received no Con- 
ſecration, whilſt they had others even beyond the 
neceſſary number. But ſuch was the caſe of Queen 
Elizabeth. She had many Biſhops of Ireland at her 
devotion. She had in England five at leaſt, of whom 
the might freely diſpoſe. What could have moved 
her to pitch upon Baylow in ſuch a conjuncture? ſince 
according to the Law of Henry VIII. four at moſt 
were requiſite for the Conſecration of an Archbiſhop. 
Barlow muſt therefore have been looked upon then 
as Certainly conſecrated; and at a time when the 
thing could not be unknown, and when there were 
as many proofs of his Conſecration, as there were 
Biſhops at the ſame time, and monuments of which 
we have been'deprived by time and revolutions. 
This conſequence will have more weight ftill in 
it, if it be confidered that this Prelate had been no- 
minated with other Catholick Biſhops to be one of 
the Conſecrators in the very firſt Commiſſion drawn 
up the ↄth of September for Parker's Conſecration. 
They were not then at a loſs to find as many as they 
wanted for the function. The Queen who believed 
that thoſe who were not yet deprived, might have 
that complaiſance for her, and prevent their depri- 
vation by that means, would not have added to thoſe 
Biſhops men of a ſuſpicious Conſecration, whilſt ſne 
had others not liable to any ſuch ſuſpicion. Barlow's' 
Conſecration was not therefore ſuſpected at that 


time, 
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time, no more than that of the others; and ſince he is 
pitched upon by men who knew him; ſince he is 
named in the ſame Commiſſion with Biſhops conſe- 
crated at the ſame time as he was; tis undeniable 
that his Conſecration was certain, and that the ſuſ- 
picions raiſed afterwards about his Conſecration are 
a mere invention, and do not at all weaken its cer- 
tainty. =» - $1; £6 
The pretence upon which the ſtory of the Ta- 
vern has been grounded, is therefore fabulous and ab- 
ſolutely deſtroyed by hiſtory, which affords the proofs 
of the Conſecration of many Biſhops, who did not 
refuſe to perform that function. I fee but one way 
of cluding their ſtrength, which is to ſay, as it has been 
done, that all thoſe Acts are ſpurious; that the Con- 
ſecration of thoſe Biſhops is not more real than that 
of Barlow; that the Conſecrators juggled with the 
nominated Biſhops to elude a Conſecration which 
was odious to them, and that afterwards they were 
looked upon as duly ordained, without being ſo; 
that their ſentiments and diſpoſitions give ground to 
believe this very poſſible; and that Acts which come 
from ſo ſuſpicious Regiſters as thoſe that are pro- 
duced, are not ſufficient to deſtroy ſuch probable 
conjectures as thoſe that are propoſed. 

Theſe are the ſame arguments that have been al- 
ledged againſt Barlow's Confecration and by the uſe 
that is made of them againſt other Biſhops, the Acts 
of whoſe Conſecration are extant, one may judge 
what weight they may be of. And indeed, the ge- 
neral forgery of all the Acts relating to thoſe Con- 
ſecrations, the pretended colluſion of the Conſecra- 
tors and of thoſe who were conſecrated, the conſe- 
quence drawn from the poſſibility of a thing to the 
Fact, are ſuch looſe and chimerical arguments, that 
they leave to the Acts and Regiſters all their ſtrength, 
and only wrong the judgment of thoſe who propoſe 
them. We have ſeen from the beginning that this 
forgery of the Regiſters is the moſt impoſſible thing 
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in the world; that the Epiſcopal Archives cannot 
be corrupted without altering at the fame time al! 
the other publick monuments among which there 
a perpetual relation; and that for ſuch a forgery, a 
whole nation ſhould confpire at the ſame time to de. 
ceive themſelves and others. A monſtrous and im- 
practicable notion! They had a much eafter way of 


leaving no tract of truth; which was to deſtroy all 
the Archives rather than to forge new ones, or alter 
them; becauſe ſuch a forgery may be difcovered by 
a great many Facts, which would ſhew the falſity 
of every alteration. | | | 


Such a forgery or alteration is therefore impoſſible, 3 


and the pretended collufion is fo too. For to ſup- 


poſe that at a time when the Laws allow no body to 
be promoted to Eccleſiaſtical Dignities, but upon 


condition of getting himſelf conſecrated, and puniſh 
thoſe who refuſe their Miniſtry to chat purpoſe, 
when required by the Prince; I ſay, to ſuppoſe that 
every one in concert ſhould agree to clude the Law, 
and that moſt of them ſhould have either the skill or 


the good fortune of concealing from the Prince, the 


People, the Clergy, and their own Brethren, a moſt 
folemn action, in which many perſons muſt have a 


hand, and which ought to be ſolemnly atteſted by 


many and to many perſons; it is ſuch an odd and ex- 
travagant imagination, that one may wonder how 


any one can hope to impoſe upon the Publick with 


fuch fancies, and make them reject upon that pre- 


intereſt. If the doubts raiſed againſt the Ordina- 
tions of England, are only grounded upon ſuch ima- 
ginations, I dare ſay, that no adminiſtration of a 
lacrament was ever more certain; and whilft ſuch 


general things, only are objected againſt the Acts, 


there is no doubt that the Fact may be looked upon 

as a thing demonſtrated. „ 
Laſtly, to conclude from the poſſibility to the 
Fact, is in point of hiſtery what was never admitted. 
; | Hiſtory 
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tence Acts that are denied only out of caprice and 
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= Hiſtory will become a Romance, in which every 
& body will convert his own imaginations into as ma- 
ny events, and give them out as undeniable Facts. 
Father Hardouin has given us ſome late inſtances of 
it. After having ſet forth his fancies about the forms 
of Ordinations, his expoſition of them as of a thing 
oſſible, ſerves him in the courſe of his Work as a 
Pact demonſtrated; and then relying upon that de- 
monſtration, he triumphs, and thinks he has con- 
futed me without any reply. Let that Father and 
his imitators enjoy the liberty of applauding them- 
ſelves. As for me, I ſhould be aſhamed to advance 
the leaſt Fact upon my own authority: Erubeſcimas 


„ , 0 0 


f sne Lege loqui: And I believe that in point of hiſtory 
s man is confuted, when he indulges his notions, 

when he has no other warrant but himſelf for mat- 
ters of fact, and believes he has writ a good Book, 
when he makes many gueſſes, and ſpeaks a great 
deal. Scribant alii uberius, latiſſimus eſt enim ſcri- 
bendi campus. Scribam ipſe que vidi, que audivi, gue 
longa mihi conſuetudius comperta ſunt. 
: But we are told that many Authors have writ, 
that there was at that time but one Biſhop, viz. 
that of Landa}. Let it be fo. But if thoſe Au- 
fthors pretended to exclude all the Biſhops truly con- 
ſecrated, they are contradicted by the Acts, and have 
== advanced that Fact againſt truth. *Tis much more 
natural to believe, as we ſhall ſee upon the article of 
= Barlow, that when they faid there remained but one 
= Biſhop, it was in this ſenſe, that one only had kept 
his See, wiz. that of Landaff. Bur in this ſenſe the 
_ ſuppoſition of a want of Biſhops was not a cauſe that 

forced the new Elect to be ordained at a Tavern. 
Thus in all reſpects the pretence is falſe, and can be 
of no uſe to colour ſuch a ridiculous Chimæra as 
the ſtory of the Nag bead Tavern. 2 


Cnay. 
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CHAP. II. 


The ftory of Parker's Ordination at a Tavem 
is fabulous in all its circumſtances, and un 


 warrantable in all its parts. 


AT E have ſecn elfewhere, that there are two 
relations of Parker's Ordination quite oppo- 


 fite. The firſt fays that he was conſecrated at Lan-. 
beth, according to the Ritual of King Edward, and 
with all the ceremonies preſcribed by the Laws. The 
other places that ceremony in a Tavern; and aſcribe: i 
to it circumſtances more ridiculous one than another, 
The queſtion is to know on what {ide the truth lies. 
Were it not for prejudices and intereſt, the Fact 
would be quickly cleared. But paſhon makes the 
falſeſt things probable; and there is nothing but 
what a man may attempt to diſguiſe, when he knows 
himſelf to be ſupported by a party ready to applaud 

the moſt unreaſonable fictions. *T'is with ſuch a pre- 
poſſcſſion that Father Hardouin does openly ſet uf 
for the defender of that fabulous ſtory. It was pub- 


liſned the firſt time by a Writer of his Society; and 
therefore he could by no means give over its defence: 
Beſides, in order to pleaſe him, twas enough that 
it ſhould be againſt the moſt common rules of pro- 
bability. Father Le Quien, leſs confident, but more dex- 
terous, dares not be ſo poſitive; but he has done more 
in favour of that ſtory. He has collected with an 
indefatigable care whatever might leſſen its ridicu- 
louſneſs, and make it look probable. To that end, 
he ſays the Tavern was in a by- place, and has a- 
dorned it with a Chapel hitherto unknown to the 
Hiftorians : He has raiſed the fear of a tumult, if the 
Ordination was made at Lambeth, and embelliſhed 


the ſtory with many like circumſtances, which 3 


oY 
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do more honour to the fruitfulneſs of his imagina- 
tion, than to the cauſe he undertakes ro defend. 
For with all theſe embelliſhments the Romance re- 
mains {till the ſame; and I dare flatter my ſelf to ſhew 
the falſity of it with the greateſt evidence. In order 


do it, let us reſume the main circumſtances of that 


ſtory: Each of them will afford new weapons to at- 
tack ir. But it will not be needleſs to premiſe ſome 
general reflections, which naturally ariſe in the mifid 
W ar the hearing of that ſtory, as it is related by its de- 
fenders. | | e 

t. That Ordination muſt have been made at far- 


bheſt in September 1559. Neal was preſent ar it, as 


ſome ſay, and a witneſs of that Comedy. It was to 
BgZBonner, who had ſent him to hinder the Biſhop of 
Landaff from having a hand in that function, that 
he made a report of it, and to any one who had a 
mind to hear it. He muſt probably have informed 
of it Harding, Stapleton, Saunders, as much as Bon- 
ner himſelf. They were too well acquainied toge- 
ther to be ignorant of what one of them had been 
truſted with upon that head. And yet we are 45 
years before we can find any thing abour it in writ- 
ing. All the enquiries of Father Le Quien amount 
only to extort this confeſſion from him. The Jeſuir Ho- 
Iywood or Sacro Boſco is the firſt, who in 1604. publiſh- 
ed that ſtory. The Catholick Writers, who from that 
moment never failed to adorn their Writings with it, 
are perfectly ſilent about it before that time. It was 
not certainly to ſpare the Engii/h. They have loaded 
them- with all ſorts of Reproaches; they have ob- 
jected to them all kinds of idle ftories, and filled their 
ooks with revilings againſt them. What therefore 
could reſtrain them before that time? The fabulous 
ſtory was not yet invented, and could not be objected 
againſt the Zygliſh. Accordingly Kelliſon who in 
1603. writingiagainſt them and the ſucceſſion of their 
Miniſtry, had been very filent abour it, made uſe + 
| a 1608. 
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1608. in his reply to Sutcliffe a, of Holywood's diſco WW 
very, but with this caution occaſioned by its novelty. 
«1 have heard credibly reported (faith he) tha 
“ ſome of them were made Biſhops at the Nag: 


& head with no other ceremony than laying the Eng. 


cc Jiſh Bible on their heads.” As for the preceding 
Writers, either thoſe reports were unknown to, o i 
deſpiſed by them; and Bonner himſelf, who ſhould MM 
have been informed of it by Neal before every body 
Elſe, did not ſo much as think to object it againſt 
Horn, when he denied the Validity of his Ordins 
tion with the greateſt heat and intereſt, as we thall 


ſee in another place. 
2. Ever ſince the invention of the fabulous ſtory 


in 1604. every body added new ſtrokes to it. Ke.. 
liſon, Parſons, Fitz-S$imon, Champney, and many o. 
.thers related ir, but ſo yarioufly, that the difference 
is a proof of its falſity. One of them tells us, tha: 
Neal came on purpoſe from Oxford to be a witnels 
of that Comedy, * ad quam ſpectandam deſtinato con- 
filio Oxonid Londinum advenit. Others, that he had 
left Oxford long before, to get into Biſhop Bonner: 


ſervice . One tells us that the Biſhop of Landaf 


was actually at a Tavern*: Another, that he refuſcd 
to go thither u. Parſons ſeems to be ignorant whe- 


ther Parker was one of thoſe who happened to be 
at that Farce; at leaſt he does not name him among 
the others: Fitz-Simon and many after him make 
him the main actor of it. Ore ſays that Scory or- 
dained them by laying the Bible upon their heads: 
Holywood, that it was by the impoſition of hands: 
Fitz- Simon ſays, that he was contented to take them 
by the hand, and to bid them riſe Biſhops ; Father 
Le Quien adds to the laying of the Book of the Goſ- 
_ upon their heads the ceremony of taking them 

y the hand : And Dr. Derbyſhire relates, that without 


* Reply to Sutcliffe, fol. 31. 6. = Fitz-Simon. 
f Champney and Holwoolt t Champney. * Fitz-Simon. 
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any other ceremony, they declared one another to be 
Biſhops. Hollywood ſays, that when Scory had thus 
ordained the others, theſe ordained him in their turn: 
Moſt Writers omit this new circumſtance. Some 
ſay that Neal was preſent “: Others, that he 
had this ſtory from ſome who were there. Some 
ſay that Scory performed that function immediately 
after the refuſal of the Biſhop of Landaff: Others, 
that they had recourſe to an /riſþ Biſhop, at that 
time priſoner in the Tower, who was promiſed to 
be ſet at liberty, if he would afford his Miniſtry for 
that function; and that upon his refuſal Scory was 
engaged to do it. Laſtly, Conſtable againſt the re- 


9 lation of the others, adds Barlow to Scory to help 


bim in that ceremony, and confirms by this new cir- 
cumſtance what one ought to think of the others. 
If Neal made all thoſe reports, as 'tis ſuppoſed, for 
every body cites him as the firſt Author of that ſtory, 
he muſt have been frequently deceived by his me- 
mory, ſince every one had it from him in a different 
manner. But there is ſomething more likely. The 
ground of the ſtory being a mere fiction, every bo- 
dy thought he might embelliſh it at pleaſure. The 
only thing wanting was a Chapel to put the laſt hand 


do it. Father Le Quien has invented it; and by that 


means the fabulous ſtory will not fail to get credit. 
Yer all thoſe contradictions can hardly be reconciled; 
and I very much queſtion, whether that oppoſition 
will not enable one to deſtroy a narrative defended 
with the greateſt obſtinacy, _ | 
3. In 1562. the Biſhops aſſembled in Convoca- 
tion, and concerned to eſtabliſh the Validity of rheir 
Ordination, authorize x only that which was made ac- 
cording to Edward's Ordinal. Certainly they went 
the wrong way about it, if they had been ordained 
at the Tavern, or without the ceremonies preſcribed 
by that Ritual. And indeed, can it be ſuppoſed that 


„Le Quien, T. 1. p. 200 2 Art. 36. 
BS - Biſhops 
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Biſhops who had received no Ordination, or only 
one fo comical as that at the Tavern, would have 
authorized that which they had not received? They 
were therefore out of their wits, and inſtead of re- 
moving the ſcruples of thoſe who refuſed ro acknow- MW 
ledge them, they would have very much ſtrengthen- 
ed thoſe fcruples; ſince their own Ordination re- 
mained deſtitute of authority; and by approving only 
the Ordination made according to the Ritual of Ed. I 

ward, that which they had received lay open to the 
reproaches and jeſts of the whole world. Beſides, 
will any one very willingly believe, that Biſhops MW 
without Ordination will ſeriouſſy eſtabliſh the ne- 
ceſſity of it, and make a decree about the Validity 
of the Conſecrations made in King Edward's reign, 


which were almoſt out of the queſtion, to forget 


themſclves whoſe ſtare and dignity they ſhould have 


aſcertained? The deliberation would have been a | 
comical as the Ordination that made the ſubject of 


it; and I very much queſtion, whether thoſe Biſhops 
would have kept their gravity in ſuch a burleſque 
Synod, better than thoſe idolatrous Priefts mention- 
ed by Cicero, who, he thinks, cannot look one upon 
another without laughing. | 
4. Parker 1s attacked by the Puritans who rail at 
him, Horn by Bonner and Stapleton, Jewell by Hard- 
ing, and ſome by others. Thoſe Biſhops are either 
brought before Lay-Courts, or reviled in the moſt 
violent and fatyrical Writings. This was a proper 
time to upbraid them with the infamy of their Or- 
dination. The matter was ſuſceptible of all the 
humour of a Satyriſt, or the zeal of a Controvertiſt. 
Nothing was more proper to ridicule the whole Re- 
formation. From whence proceeds ſuch a general 
filence, and to what ſhall we aſcribe a regard which 
the Biſhops would not have deſerved, and their ene- 
mies would not have had for them? It is difficult to 
imagine the reaſon of it, if the fabulous ſtory had 
been invented. But the time was not yet come to 
bring 
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bring it forth. Too many witneſſes would have de- 
oled againſt it; and there was a neceſſity to ſtay 


till the death of molt of the Biſhops ſhould give the 


Authors of it the liberty of diſperſing it, without 
fearing to be contradicted by the pretended Actors. 
5. Neal and Stow are alledged as the original wit- 
neſſes of that ſtory. But it falls out unluckily that 
it has been contradicted by Steαν in his Survey of 
London; and Neal in his Writings ſays nothing of 
it. Thus the whole matter is grounded upon hear- 
ſays, the origin or certainty of which cannot be veri- 
fied. All thoſe reports which are not made publick 
till after the death of the perſons concerned in them, 
are only founded upon the authority of thoſe who 
diſperſe them. Bur what authority? of men who 
think they may tell a lie for a good cauſe, who are 


convicted of falſity in the moſt material circum- 


ſtances of their reports, and agree ſo little one with 
another, that their own contradictions would be ſuf- 
ficient to confound them, even though the teſti- 
mony of the Hiſtorians and the authority of the 
publick Acts ſhould not make a full proof in favour 
of the Account produced out of the Regiſters. But 
theſe preliminary reflections are ſufficient: Tis time 
to examine the ſtory of the Tavern in itfelf. It 
will divert the Reader by its ridiculouſneſs; and the 


confutation of it will afford him ſome inſtruction. 


To reſume the main circumſtances of that ſtory, 


we muſt know how it is related. About the middle of 


September 1559. at fartheſt (Father Le Quien would 
willingly make that Ordination earlicr by ſome days) 
the Biſhops nominated by Elizabeth, for want of 
Biſhops truly conſecrated by whom they might be 
ordained; and after having to no purpoſe applied 
themſelves to an 1ri/þ Archbiſhop, at that time pri- 


ſoner in the Tower, and whom Father Hardouin v 


calls the holy Biſbop, my Lord Richard Creagh, Arch- 


? Qu. de fait, p. 45. | | 
N L 3 biſhop 
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biſhop of Armagh, who conſtantly refuſed to give 
them the impoſition of hands; I ſay, thoſe Biſhops 


agreed to meet at a Tavern, where Father Le Quin 
has diſcovered a Chapel; and in this place, upon the 

Biſhop of Landaff's refuſing to ordain them, Who 
had repaired thither at their invitation, but being 
frighred by Bonner's threatning to excommunicate 


him, went away without doing any thing; they ap- 
plied themſelves to Scory, who without any other 
formality raking them by the hand, made them riſe 


ſaluting them as Biſhops, and afterwards received | 3 
from them a like Ordination. Such is the ſubſtance Wl 


of the ſtory, the circumſtances of which are va- 


riouſly reported by Authors. But we need not won- 
der at it: Things are not all of a ſudden carried to 


their perfection; and there was a neceſſity that eve- 
ry Author ſhould contribute for his ſhare to remove 
thoſe circumſtances, which offended too much a- 
gainſt probability. What is moſt material in that 
narrative, is the time when the Ordination was made, 
the want of Biſhops truly conſecrated, the refuſal of 
the [ri Archbiſhop, Richard Creagh, priſoner at 
the Tower, Bonner's threatning to cxcommunicate 
the Biſhop of Landaſt, the action of Scory, who 
upon the refuſal of the Biſhop of Landaf, conſented 
to ordain the others, and to be afterwards ordained 
by them ; and laſtly the Ordination of moſt of the 
new Biſhops rogether in the ſame Tavern. Let us 
reſume thoſe circumſtances: Every one of them bears 
2 plain character of falſity. 
The firſt concerns the time when that Ordination 
was made. Father Hardouin and Father Le Quien 
grant that it cannot be later than the month of Sep- 
tember. Otherwiſe what would the Commiſſion of 
the 20th of October avail them, which is the only 
publick Act they thought they might make uſe of 
in favour of the Ordination at a Tavern? Nay, Fa- 
ther Le Quien would advance it before the ↄth of 
September by reaſon of the Obſequies of 9 
| | 1 | Wnere 
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= where Parker took place of Barlow and Scory. But 
WT theſe are mere imaginations grounded only upon ca- 
price or the ignorance of Facts. 508 
FX And indeed, not to mention in this place Parker's 
RNegiſter, the authority of which I have perfectly 
proved, we have a ſure way of diſcovering the 
date of that Prelate's Confirmation and Conſecra- 
tion. Tis the time when the Chapter of Canter- 
bury gave over exerciſing the juriſdiction they en- 
joyed during the vacancy of the Metropolitan See, 
and when Parker took poſſeſſion of it. If he was 
confirmed and conſecrated in Auguſt or September, 
he muſt have begun then to exerciſe his juriſdiction; 
but if it was only in December, according to the Re- 
giſter of Lambeth, the Chapter muſt have continued 
in the exerciſe of that juriſdiction till the oth of De- 
cember 1559. which is the day on which Parker's 
Regiſter mentions his Confirmation. But I can prove 
that the See of Canterbury remained vacant to the 
= -th of December, and that till then the Chapter 
verre poſſeſt of the juriſdiction. I have three Regi- 
ſters to produce, which prove the Fact undeniably. 
The firſt is the original Regiſter of the Chap- 
ter of Canterbury during the vacancy of the See after 
the death of Cardinal Pos, till Parker's Confirma- 
tion. That Regiſter in one Volume in folio, which 
has eſcaped the fire and other misfortunes that have 
deſtroyed ſo many others, is intitled, Regiſirum ve- 
nerabilium virorum Decani & Capituli Eccleſia Cath. 
Metropoliticæ Chriſti Cantuar. Sede Archiepiſcopali 
ibidem per mortem D. Repinaldi Card. Pole ultimi 
Archiepiſcopi ejuſdem vacant. incipiens menſe Novem- 
bri, anno Domini i558. Magiſtro Antonio Huſe, tunc 
Regiftrario principals dicti Archiepiſcopatiis Cantuari- 
enſis. That Regiſter, the extracts of which certi- 
fied by a publick notary, will be printed in the 4p- 
pendix, contains Nominations of Officers, Inſtitu- 


5 See the Appendix. 
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tions to Benefices, Adminiſtrations of vacant Epiſ. 
copal Churches, Regiſtrings of Wills, and Acts of 
all 5 of Juriſdiction, that may be exerciſed by a 
Chapter during the vacancy of the See, till the 8th 


of December 1559. which was the day before Par. 


ker's Confirmation. And indeed, by the Extracts to 3 
be found in the Appendix the Reader will ſee Acts of 


Juriſdiction exerciſed by the Chapter of Canterbury: 


On the iſt of December 1559. for the Dioceſes of 3 
incheſter and St. A/apy: On the 2d, for thoſe of 
_ Chicheſter, Wincheſter, and London : On the 4th, for 
that of Chicheſter . On the Fth, for thoſe of Chi. 


cheſter and Ely: On the 6th, for that of Lincoln: 
On the 7th, for thoſe of Hereford and Salisbury: 


And on the 8th, for that of Exeter: And no Act is NY 
to be found later than that of this day. The See 
was therefore vacant till then; and if the See was 


vacant, the Conſecration in the month of September 
is falſe, and the date of Parker's Regiſter i is certain 
and undeniable. 

I don't believe any body will diſpute the authen- 
tickneſs of that Regiſtzr. Every thing ſpeaks in its 


| behalf. The character, the ink, the detail and na- 


ture of the Affairs and Acts mentioned in it, ſhew 
its antiquity and authority. But ſuppoſe incredulity 
Was carried ſo far as to ſuſpect it, becauſe it did be- 
long to the C. Japrer of Canterbury, who might be 


ſuſpected of colluſion with Parker ; Here follows a- 


nother Regiſter in which the Publick is too much 
concerned to ſuſpect any unfair dealing about it. Tis 
the Regiſter of the Court of Prerogatives of Canter- 


bary. Thar Court examines, verifies, and regiſters 


all the Wills of thoſe who die worth above five 
pounds, both in the Province of Canterbury, and in 
the Colonics beyond ſea. *Tis in the fame Court that 
thoſe Law-ſuirs are proſecuted, which may happen 

upon occaſion of thoſe Wills, and that Commiſſions 


are given to adminiſter the Eſtates of thoſe who die 


imeſtate. No concerns were ever more material; 
| | no 
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W Regiſter did ever require mare fairhfulncſ, fines 
WE the fortunes of above three parts in four of Englayd 


depends upon them. If ſuch Regiſters are ſuſpicious 
it — only be to thoſe who ſuſpect whatever is in- 


WT conſiſtent with their prejudices, and are reſolved to 


admit nothing but what favours them. 
The Officers of that Court, which conſiſts of a 


5 | Judge, a Recorder, a Keeper of the Wills and Re- 


cords, a certain number of Clarks and other inferior 
Officers, are all nominated by the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury; and Juſtice is adminiſtred in his name 


7 during his lite, or in the name of the Chapter, when 


the See is vacant. Nothing can be more proper 


WT than that Regiſter to fix Parker's Conſecration. 


From the month of September in which the Tavern- 
Ordination is placed, to the 17th of December in 
which the Regiſters place it, there are above 200 
Wills regiſtred, or Judgments given upon their oc- 
caſion, ſince there are often many for one day. By 
ſeeing in whoſe name thoſe Wills are proved, and 


| 3 | Judgments given from the month of September to 


December, one may eaſily be convinced, whether the 
See was filled or vacant. The Regiſters of that 
time have been happily preſerved entire. This con- 


WF tains two large Volumes from the death of Cardinal 


Pool to the Confirmation of Parker. The firſt ends 
at the end of March. The ſecond takes in the Wills 
made from the firſt of April 1559. to the ↄth of 
Decemb. following incluſively. The Extracts which 


have been ſent to me, certified by the Keeper of the 


Regiſters and two publick Notaries, will be printed in 


2 the Appendix. It will be ſufficient for me to obſerve 


5 


here, that from the Iyth of September 1559. to the 
gth of December incluſively, the Wills are reviſed 
in this form: Probatum fuit ſupra ſcriptum Teſta- 


mentum coram Mag. Waltero Haddon Legum Dottore, 


Curie Prerogative Cantuar. Cuſtode, ſive Commiſſario 
Sede Archiepiſcopali jam vacante, &c. Even on the 
9th of September when Parker's Confirmation was 
. | not 
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not yet notified, ſeven Wills were regiſtred with 
the * me form; but on the 10th the ſtyle changes 
with the Regiſter, and the Acts are made in the name 
of Archbiſhop Parker. 


Whereupon a new remark ought to be * : For, 


from the 10th to the 16th Judgments are given, and 
Wills reviſed in this form. Coram Magiſtro Falter: 
Haddon Legum Doftore, Curiæ prerogative Cantua- 
rienſ. Cuſtode five Commiſſario, auttoritate Reverendiſ. 
in Chriſto Patris & DD. Mattbæi permiſſione diving 
Cant. Archiepiſcopi Electi & Confirmati : Whereas 
from the 17th the words Electi and Confirmati are 
no longer to be found. 'Thus the date of Parker's 
Conſecration is fixed by the moſt venerable monu- 
ment, and molt above the reach of impoſture. Now 
by that Regiſter the See is demonſtrated to have been 
Vacant till the oth of December 1759. and Parker 
has che title of Elect, and Confirmed from that 


time to his Conſecration. The date of Parker's Re- 


giſter has therefore the ſtrongeſt certainty that an 
hiſtorical Fact can ever have. 

We find in the fame Court of Prerogatives ano- 
ther Regiſter, which confirms what is atreſted by 
the two former. That Regiſter contains the Acts 
relating to the adminiſtration of the Eſtates of theſe 
who die inteſtate, and begins with the Epiſcopacy 
of Archbiſhop Parker ; that is, the gth of Decem- 
ber 1559. which is exactly the day when he was 
confirmed, and when the Juriſdiction began to be 
exercited in his name. Here follows the title of it: 
Liber Atorum adminiftrationum bonorum ab inteſtato 
decedentium, auttoritate Reverendiſimi Patris D. Ma- 
thei permiſſione divina Cantuar. Archiepiſcopi : Totius 
Angliæ Primatis & Metropolitani Commiſſarum d nono 
Viz. die menſis Decembris anno Domini 1559. Magi- 
firo Waltero Haddon Legum Doctore ejuſdem Curie 
prerogative Cant. Cuſtode five Commiſſario, & Tho- 
me Argall. Regiſtrario. The beginning of this Re- 


gitter fixes * the beginning of Parker's E 


piſcopacy; 
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piſcopacy; for if he had been ordained in September 
tte Commiſſions ſhould have been drawn up in his 
name from that time. But the Regiſter and the 
= Commiſſions begin only on the 9th of December. 
= The Conſecration of Parker before that date is there- 
fore fabulous, and the firſt circumſtance of the ſtory 
of the Tavern proves it demonſtratively to be ridi- 
culous and falſe. 

Theſe Regiſters are ſupported by thoſe of the ſe- 
veral Biſhops and Chapters of the Churches of Eng- 
and; for, it does not appear that the Epiſcopal Sees 
were filled till after Parker's Conlecration, ſome 


ſooner and others later. But if thoſe Biſhops had 
been ordained in the month of September with Par- 
er at a Tavern, they would have been then put into 
poſſeſſion of their Churches, and the Juriſdiction 
would not have been exerciſed but in their name, 
not by the Metropolitan Church of Canterbury be- 
fore the oth of December, and by Parker from the 
time of his Confirmation to their particular Ordi- 
nation. And yet this was done, as it appears both 
by the Regiſter of the Church of Canterbury al- 
ready cited above, and by that of Parker, which con- 
tains many Acts of Juriſdiction over thoſe ſeveral 
Churches, till after the reſpective Ordination of thoſe 
X Biſhops, ſome the 21ſt of December 1559. others 
the 21ſt of January 1559-60. others the 24th of 
March 1559-60. and others ſtil] later. This is ac- 
cordingly atteſted by thoſe particular Regiſters, in 
concert with that of Parker. It would be an end- 
& leſs thing to run through them all; and the thing 
is fo undeniable by thoſe I have juſt now produced, 
that I believe the Readers will willingly diſpenſe me 
from entering upon a detail more proper to tire 
than to inſtruct them after the preceding demon- 
ſtrations. I ſhall only for an inſtance ſay ſomething 
of the Dioceſe of Salisbury. By the Regiſters of 
the Chapter of Canterbury, we find Inſtitutions of Be- 
ne fices for the Dioceſe of Salisbury, given by the Me- 
tropolitan 
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tropolitan Official, the See being vacant, on the oh 
of October, the oth of November, and the 7th of Bl © 
December 1559. Parker having been conſecrated on i 
the 17th gave the like Inftitutions for the ſame Dio. 
ceſe the Z⁊iſt of December 1559. and the 16th and 
17th of January 1559-60. Bur from Jewell's Con. BY 
ſecration, on the 21ſt of January 1559-60. all th 
Acts are made in his name, and neither Parker nor 
the Chapter are any longer mentioned. From thoſe 
different Acts it plainly reſults that the See of Sali. 
bury was vacant till the 21ſt of January 1559-60, 
that Jewell conſequently could not be ordained at 
the Tavern in September before; that the Juriſdic- 
tion over that Church having been exerciſed by the | 
Metropolitan Chapter, whilſt the See was vacant, 
till the gth of December, Parker was not conſecrated 
neither; and that all thoſe Regiſters ſupport one 
another, and form together the ſtrongeſt proof of the 
truth of a Fact. What I ſay of the Dioceſe of Sa. 
tisbury, may be ſaid of all the others. For we have 
alſo Acts of Juriſdiction exerciſed over all thoſe Dio- 
ceſes by the Chapter of Canterbury, till the ↄth of 
December 1559, and by Parker, till the reſpective 
Conſecration of the different Biſhops who filled thoſe 
Sees; and every one of thole Acts proves the date 
of the Tavern-Ordination to be falſe. This firſt cir- 
cumſtance may therefore be looked upon as demon- 
ſtrated to be fabulous; and no cavil can weaken the 
ſtrength of that proof. | 
The want of Biſhops truly conſecrated, who 
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iſ might ordain thoſe whom Queen Elizabeth had no- 
li minated, is one of the reaſons alledged by Fitz- Si- 
lis mon, Which determined the new Elect to go tc 4 
þ Tavern in order to be ordained. Fam vero in tota 
| 6 Anglia nec tres, nec duo, nec unus erat Epiſcopus 
i gui alios initiare poſſet velletque. This is alſo the ſe- 


cond circumſtance which evidently proves that the 
account of the Ordination at a Tavern is but a Ro- 
mance ill contrived, and cven contrary to probabi- 

lity. 
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been proved by ſuch numerous and authentick Acts 


in the preceding Chapter, that this ſecond circum- 
ſtance may be looked upon as no leſs fabulous than 
the firſt. e ee 
The third circumſtance is alſo a chimerical one: 
I mean, that according to which the new Bi- 
ſhops applied themſelves to an /#iſ Archbiſhop, 
at that time priſoner in the Tower, to engage him 
ro conſecrate them. This circumſtance is not of the 
firſt hand. Hollywood who firſt publiſhed that Ro- 
mance in writing, makes no mention of it. But 
they who undertook after him to embelliſh it, find- 
ing that circumſtance in Sanders, and believing it 
would afford an agreeable Epiſode to the ſtory, 
would by no means loſe it. And not to leave things 
half done, they gave to that pretended Archbiſhop the 
name of Richard Creagh, which Sanders had been 
at firſt ignorant of. Thus by degrees a lie appears 
in the ſhape of truth, and a detail of circumſtances 
changes a Romance into a true Hiſtory. But if thoſe 
circumſtances are not choſen by men well informed, 
they ſerve ſometimes to confound impoſture, as it 
happens in the Fact in queſtion. 
For 1. the neceſſity of having recourſe to that 
pretended /ri/þ Archbiſhop is only grounded 9 
3 this 
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this ſuppoſition, that there was then in England n I 
other conſecrated Biſhop who might ordain the new 
Elect. But it has been demonſtrated in the preced. 
ing Chapter, that without reckoning the Biſhop of 


been ſcat for from Ireland, many of whom certainly i 
would not have refuſed their Miniſtry, there were 4 
then at leaſt five Biſhops, whoſe. Conſecration i; | 2 
proved by publick Acts, and who might have been 
employed, as ſome actually were, for the Ordin- 1 
tion of the new Biſhops. There was therefore no 
reaſon to have recourſe to the Jriſo Archbiſhop 15 
that function; and this recourſe grounded upon the 
ſuppoſition of ſuch a neceſſity is a new proof of fal- 
fity, fince that neceſſity was an imaginary one. I 

2. Out of the four Archbiſhops of Ireland, three 
kept their Sees in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by 4 | 
ſubmitting to the changes made under that Princet, 3 
and the fourth, viz. that of Armagh, who died a. 1 
London the i5th of Auguſt 1558. had no ſucceſſor 
yet; and conſequently none of them could be 2 4 
that time a priſoner in the Tower. The applics- 
tion to that pretended priſoner is therefore as ine 4 
rical as the Ordination itſelf. 2 

. In the Catalogue of the Biſhops of Ireland, 
publiſhed by Ware, no one bears the name of Ki-. 
chard Creagh. It were in vain to ſuppoſe that this | . 
Man was one of thoſe private Biſhops, who keep F 
up the ſecret ſucceſſion of the Catholick Biſhops in 4 
thoſe Sees, and that he could not be known to 
Fare. For ttis no leſs certain that Creagh was not 
yet one of thoſe Biſhops in 1559. and that therefore 
this circumftance is a new fiction , which betrays | 
thoſe who defend it. 

And indeed, it appears by a manuſcript hiſtory of | 
the Biſhops of Ireland, compoſed by Mr. Linch, an 
#i/h Prieſt, and to be found among the Manuſcripts 
which Father de Sainte Marthe bequeathed to St. 

2 Warrzus Hib. Ann. p. 226. 
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4 Magloires Seminary, and which contains the ſuc- 


ceſlion of the old Catholick Biſhops of Zreland®, 
drawn up from the Roman Archives, that Richard 


X Creagh did not ſucceed Doudale, who died in 1758. 


but one Donat O Teig, who did not come into Eug- 


and till about the end of 1560. The Author nei- 


ther mentions the place nor the year of his Conſe- 
cration; but there is ground to believe that it was 
at Rome, and in all hkelihood in February 1560. 
and conſequently that he was not a priſoner in the 
Tower at the end of 1759. And indeed, the Au- 


=E thor of that hiſtory does not ſay one word about 
that impriſonment, which he would not have failed 
to mention, had he had the leaſt proof of it. 


4. O Teig died in 17562. and 'twas he who was 
ſucceeded by Richard Creagh to keep up the Catho- 


1 lick ſucceſſion. Pius IV. ordained him according 


to our Author in 1563. Abating ſome circumſtances, 


the ſame is atteſted in a printed Life of that man 4, 


publiſhed by the Catholicks themſelves, which in- 
forms us that he was only a mere Prieſt in the be- 
ginning of Elizabeth's reign, and not made a Biſhop 
till ſome years after. | 

And indeed the other circumſtances mentioned in 
that Life ſhew demonſtratively that Creagh cannot 
have been conſecrated at ſooneſt bur in 1563. For 
according to the Author of that Life, Creagh from 
Lovain, where he had been for ſome years to go 
through his ſtudies, did not return into Ireland but 


1 upon occaſion of the progreſs which the Schiſm 


made in Elizabeth's reign. © Remeandum putavit in 
patriam jam ſylveſcentem tribulis & ſentibus occaſione 
Schiſinatis & Hereſeos ſub Elizabetha Regina repullu- 
lantis. Indoluit erroribus paſſim ſeminatis. Queen 
Elizabeth muſt therefore have already been ſome 
time upon the Throne, before thoſe errors could 


» Mf. de Præſ. Hyb. p. 163. © Ibid. p. 167. 4 Analecta 
de rebus Cathol. in Hib. ſuppl, De Vita Rich. Creagh. p. 6. 7. 


1 make 
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make any progteſs; and yet he was ſtill a mere Prieſt 
f Infignitns chardfere Precbyterali ad majorem oper 
ener giam peregre redibat. He ſet up a ſchool there 
for the inſtruction of youth, and to preferve then 
from Herely. 3 Lndum aperuit litterarium—— Ri. 
chardus igitur gud licuit ſollicitudine & 2210 tucubii i 
in hanc curam erudientde juventutis. All this requirs 
alſo ſome time; and certainly hitherto he neither ws 
a Biſhop nor a priſoner in the Tower. At laſt he 
left Dublin and went to Rome, where having mad: 
himſelf known to the Pope, he was conſecrated by WM 
the Title of Archbiſhop of Armagh. All this couu 
not be done till after a conſiderable time; and 'tw⸗ 
only upon his return from that joutney that he wa 
committed to the Tower, from whence he did nt 
come out, according to the Author of his Life, ii 
1765. the very day, aftet a full year, on which be 
had been conſecrated Bi ſtlop. h Non indignum con- 
ſideratione quod hic ſubjiciam, eum Rome circa feſtun 
ſancti Patricii examinatum fuiſſe cam ad Epiſcopatun 
foret eligendus, poſtmodum anno revoluto ejuſdem fanfli 
Patricii die Londini ad fidem Chriſti confiteudam vari 
examine pertentatam ſuiſſe. Liber verò ò carcere eva- 
fit eodem (anno tum vertente) die quo in Epiſcopum con- 
ſecratus eft. He did not come our of prifon till 1565. 
according to the Author of the Relation; and there- 
fore he was not conſecrated at ſooneſt till 1763. co 
1564. if we rather chuſe to follow the Writer of 
che manuſcript hiſtory of the. Biſhops of Jrelans. 
Ile was not therefore a Biſhop nor a priſoner in 
1559. and the third circumftance of the Narrative 
is as fabulous as the two preceding ones. Let the 
defenders of that ſtory ſee how they can mend it; 
but in the mean time ler them give us leave to look BE 
upon it as a mere Romance. - 
Shall I add to compleat the conviction, that nei- 
ther in the Catalogue of the Biſhops priſoners in the 
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IE Tower under Elizabeth, to be found at the end of 


$anders's Work, nor in the publick Regiſters there 
is no {riſþ Archbiſhop or Biſhop confined in the 
Tower in 1559. and that Creagh was not impriſoned 
till 1564. We have an authentick proof of it in 
the manuſcript Books of the Councili, where it 1s 


aid, that one Richard Creagh of the Realm of Jre- 


land, for attempting to diſturb the ſtate of the Realm 
of Ireland by practices from Rome, was this day com- 


mitted to the cloſe Priſon of the Tower, and Letters 


to the Lieutenant to keep him in iafe Ward, with- 


cout conference with any untill he ſhall be further 


examined. The examination was made on the oth 


and iith of March 1564. but Creagh having had 
che skill and gook luck of making his eſcape, avoid- 


ed the proſecution of his enemies. He was not there- 
tore an Archbiſhop nor a Priſoner in 1559. They 
could not therefore apply themſelves ro him to con- 


ſecrate the new Biſhops, no more than to his prede- 


ceſſor, who did not return into Ezg/and till the end 
of 1560. and every thing ſhews more and more that 
whatever has been laid on this ſubject, is a mere lie 
and fiction. ; | 

I proceed to the fourth circumſtance, which con- 
ccrns Bonner's threatning to excommunicate the Bi- 
ſhop of Landaff: It is ſtill more ridiculous than the 
others. We are told that the Biſhop of Lanaaff be- 
ing already come to the Tavern to afford his mini- 


/ IF fſtry ro the new Biſhops, Neal went to him thither 


in Bouner's name, to threaten him with an excom- 


Z munication if he had a hand in it, and that being 


frightned with that threatning he went away; bu. 
Neal remained to be a ſpectator of that comedy. 
E Principio regni Elizabeth, ſays the Jeſuit Holywood, 
followed by Champney, creandi erant Epiſcopi ſectarii. 


| Candidati convenerunt Londini in quodam hoſpitio pla- 


| Liv. du Conſeil Mr. * De Inveſt. Chr. Eccles. p. 42. De 
voc. Minift. p. 497. | | 
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tee Anglice dictæ Cheapſide ad inſigne capitis Manni 3 


& and Ordines collaturus Landaffenſis Epiſcopus, ho- 2 


mo ſenex & ſimplex. Quod ut intellexit Bonnerus, 


tunc Decanus Epiſcoporum in Anglia, miſit e Turi 


Londinenſi Capellanum ſuum, qui Landaffenſi Propofiti 


of the Univerſity of Oxford, he retired into that 2 


City immediately after Bonner's confinement ; let 


them ſhew, if they can, how it was poſſible that the 


Biſhops having met privately in all likelihood, tu 


get themſelves ordained in a Tavern, ſhould give 
time enough, before they began their ceremony, 
which was to be very ſhorr, to go and inform Bo 
ner of it at the Tower; how he could, after having 
taken council, ſend Neal back again thither; how 
they could patiently bear that he ſhould denounce an 


excommunication againſt the Biſhop of Landaff, and 


after the withdrawing of that Prelate, ſuffer him to R 


ſtay and ſee the ridiculous ſpectacle of the pretended 


Ordination. Perhaps tis ſuppoſed that Bonner knew 
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by a prophetical ſpirit what ſhould happen, and that 
he took his meaſures before hand. In this cafe there 


would be one difficulty leſs: But that gift of Pro- 
phecy aſcribed to Bonner is not ſufficiently atteſted, 
to be admitted without contradiction ;z and I fancy 
the Authors of the Relation would not have forgot 
it, had they known any thing of it. This would 
have been an additional ornament to the ſtory ; and 
they were not men that would have ſuppreſſed 


" Ath. Oxon, T. 1. p. 250, 


ſuch 
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„ ſuch a glorious circumſtance. Their ſilence therefore 
brings us again to the natural order, and it muſt be 
„ confeſt that this narrative makes a prodigious alte- 
ration in it. Whoever can digeſt all the difficulries 

of that account, may ſafely dare all conviftion; and 
l believe the Poblick wilt willingly diſpenſe me from 
making the refleftions, which ariſe from ſo many ri- 
= diculous things to be found in one ſingle circum- 
=X ſtance. The unanimous deſign of the Biſhops to 
meetin a Tavern, whilſt they can diſpoſe of all the 
Churches; Bonner's information of it, after their 
meeting in that place, without our knowing by 
=X whom or how he came to be informed; their do- 
ing nothing in that Tavern before NeaPs arrival; 
t the excommunication denounced by a Biſhop, 

whom they looked upon as deprived and without 


11 

Juriſdiction, againſt another Biſhop who had already 
declared for the Schiſm; their ſuffering patiently 
«FX that Neal ſhould ſtay after the withdrawing of the 
, ZE Biſhop of Landaf}, though it was never ſo much their 


2X intereſt to conceal the ceremony; and that ſtory being 
kept ſecrer, though the prefence of Bonner's Envoy 
would have made the ſecrecy impoſſible : All theſe 

things are ſo prodigiouſly abfurd, chat one mult be 
paſt all ſhame to undertake their defence, as Father 
Hardouin does, and ſhur up one's eyes againſt the 
firſt rules of Criticiſm and Hiftory, to find that 
Romance as probable at leaſt as the Lambeth Ordi- 
nation, which is Father Le Quien's caſe. 

But I dwell too long upon a point that deſerves 
it ſo little; and 'tis time to proceed to the fifth cir- 
cumſtance no leſs incredible than the preceding ones. 
It concerns Scory, who upon the refuſal of the Bi- 
ſhop of Landaff, and his withdrawing, ordains the 
others, and is afterwards ordained by them. m Hir 
furere Candidati, Landavenſer conteminere, nova quæ- 
rere conſilia. Quid plura? Scoræus Monachus poſt 
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of the Jeſuit Holywood, who ſays that he had this 3 


Herefordenſis Pſeudo-Epiſcopus ceteris, ex ceteris gui. 
dam Scoreo manus imponunt, fiuntque fine patre filii, 
pater a filiis procreatur. Theſe are {till the word! 


nn md &I 


ſtory from thoſe ro whom Neal related it. The 0. 
thers had it from him, who were no leſs careful to 
repeat that lie, than he was to write it. But a 
falſity will not be a truth for being often repeated, 
However it be, is it likely that in a meeting where 
Scory, according to this account, had no ſuperiority 
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in point of Ordination, and was very inferior to Par. 
ker in rank, they would have applied themſelves to 
him to ordain the others, without doing that ho- 


+ 
4 * 


nour to him who was elected to be their Metrope- 
litan? Can any one conceive that after having or * 
dained the others, he ſubmitted ro an Ordination 
which he could not have given them, if he had eit? 
not himſelf? Beſides, how comes it that thoſe men 
ſo cager to receive a regular Ordination, fo far as tb 
offer to a priſoner his liberty, to receive it from him, 
are all of a ſudden contented with a theatrical cere- 
mony, and ſtifle all their ſcruples to make fport with 
Religion? What do I fay? If Religion did not re- 
ſtrain them, the Laws ar leaſt would have been ſut- 8 
ficient to do it. In the laſt Parliament the Statue 
of the twenty fifth year of King Henry had been re-. 
vived, which regulated the manner how Biſhops 
were to be elected and ordained. The infraction of 
that Law imported the nullity of Epiſcopacy. Wil 
any one calily believe, they would have expoſed 
themſelves without neceſſity to loſe their dignitics, 
by being contented with an Ordination no leſs con- 
trary to the Laws of the Kingdom than to thoſe of 
the Church, and more ſtill to thoſe of human re- 
ſpect and decency? To make one believe it, the 
thing ſhould be demonſtrated; but the firſt proof of 
it has not yet been produced. bi 
The laſt circumſtance of that romantick ſtory i 
that all, or at leaſt moſt of the new Biſhops were 
4 ordained ; 
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8 ordained together in the ſame Tavern: Scoræus Mo- 
nachus ceteris, ex ceteris quidam Scoræo manus impo- 
nunt, ſays the fame Hollywood. But to mention in 
this place only thoſe who are named in particular 
by the Authors of that fabulous ſtory; tis certain 
they were all ordained ſeparately from Parker, and 
after the month of September I yy. in which that 
theatrical Ordination is placed. This Romance 
therefore betrays itſelf again in this circumſtance, and 
thereby affords a new proof of its falſity. 
II ſhall fay nothing here of Erindall and Cox, be- 
*X cauſe I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of them, when 
I come to examine the commiſſion of the 2oth of 
f 4 October. But it will be proper in this place to take 
notice in few words of what may ſerve to fix the 
time of the Conſecration of the other Biſhops. 
Sands, Jewell and Horn are named in particular, as 
"FX having been ordained with Parker; and more has 
"FF been faid againſt their Conſecration, than againſt 
"FF that of others. I ſhall therefore confine myſelf to 
X thoſe three, leſt I ſhould ſeem to enlarge without 
Z 2 neceſſity upon Facts, which cannot be denied bur 
out of caprice or obſtinacy. | „ 
Too begin with Sands, tis certain he cannot have 
been conſecrated in the month of September, ſince 
the Commiſſion for his Conſecration, publiſhed by 
Mr. Rymer”®, and taken from the Royal Archives, 
is only of the 18th of December 1559. the Act of 
bis Conſecration of the 2ſt; the Mandate of the 
Archdeacon of Canterbury for his Inſtallation, the 
original of which is preſerved in the Archives of the 
Church of Worceſter, is only of the 22d; and it ap- 
pears by the dates of his Regiſter, that he begins the 
years of his Epiſcopacy only from that time. One 
Act only which I ſhall inſert in the Appendix, will 
be inſtead of all the others. Tis the Collation of a 
3 perpetual Vicarige dated October 15, 1560. and the 
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firſt year of his Conſecration. Datum apud Caſirun 4. 
noftram de Hartlebury ſub figillo noſtro, 15 die me- 1 
fis Octobris an. Dom. 1560. & noſtræ Conſecrationis tt 
anno 19. Now it reſults from thoſe Facts that Sand; h 
was not conſecrated before the 21ſt of December ac- t 
cording to Parker's Regiſter; and conſequently that { 
the pretended Conſecration at a Tavern in the month BF V 
of September is fabulous. And indeed, by the Com- 
miſſion publiſhed by Mr. Rymer, he was not ye: “ 
conſecrated the 18th of December, and he was a con- 
ſecrated Biſhop the 22d, as it appears by the Man- 7 
dare of the Archdeacon: And the 15th of October © 
i560. he was only in the firſt year of his Conſecra- f 
tion. But if he had been conſecrated in September 8 
IFF9. the 15th of October 1560. would be in the x © 
fecond year of his Conſecration, and there would 8 ? 
be neither a Commiſſion in December to confecrate 0 
him, nor a Mandate of the Archdeacon for his In-. 8 
ſtallation three months after. He was not therefore 
conſecrated before the 21ſt of December; and the F 
date of Parker's Regiſter, confirmed by that of ZVorce- T 
f fler and by Mr. Rymer's Collection, ſhews the falſity i b 
1 of the Ordination at a Tavern in September 1759. 1 
..= Feuell's Conſecration is no leſs certain, and we 1 
| have the ſame, and even more means to fix it. For, | £ 
if it appears by the Regiſter of the Chapter of Canter. b 
7 bury that the Dioceſe of Salisbury was ſtill vacant in 
| the month of December, ſince on the 7th we ſee the 
15 Collation of a Benefice in that Dioceſe made by | © 
i” their Official, the two Sees being at that time va- 
15; cant. Accordingly the Commiſſion to conſecrate PF © 
* Jewell, publiſhed by Mr. Rymer e, is only of the | © 
it 27th of December 1559. He was confirmed the 
I 8th of the next January, and conſecrated the 21ft?. 
The Act of it is to be found at length in Parker's | * 
Regiſter, and the date was inſerted in the Life of Fl ' 
Jewell publiſhed in 1573. in theſe words: Devonii | 
. p. . P Reg. Parker. fol. 45, 46. 
aliiſqut ö 
© | 
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„ aliiſgue partibus ita perluſtratis, Januarii 210 an. 
Dom. 1559-60. inauguratur. And indeed, tis from 
this date, that the years of his Epiſcopacy begin in 
his Regiſter. He was not therefore conſecrated till 
then; and how could he have been conſecrated 
ſooner, ſince on the 6th of January 1560. Samſon 
writ to Peter Martyr, that Jewell would quickly be 
conſecrated? 4 Conſecratio Epiſcoporum aliquorum jam 
habita eſ.— ſequentur brevi D. Benthamus Co- 
ventrienſis & tuus Fewellus Sarisburienſis, brevi, in- 
quam ut audio, ſunt iſti conſecrandi, ut noſtro utar vo- 
cabulo: And ſince there are in Parker's Regi- 
ſter r till the 17th of the ſame month Proviſions 
given by that Archbiſhop for Benefices in the Dio- 
cele of Salisbury, that See being ſtill vacant. Jewell 
was not therefore conſecrated yet, and his pretended 
Ordination at a Tavern in the preceding month of 
HCeptember is a chimerical thing. 5 
If to thoſe proofs you add the authority of the 
Book of the Britiſh Antiquities publiſhed in 1572. 
that of the Catalogue of the Archbiſhops of Cauter- 
FX -/zry publiſhed in 1586. as well as that of the 'MS. 
Table of Parker's Ordinations, drawn up by that 
FX Prelate in 1561. and the Acts of Fewell's own Re- 
giſter; all which expreſs the Date of his Con- 
lecration; I queſtion whether there is any Epiſ- 
copacy better proved than that of this Prelate, and 
the date of whoſe Conſecration is more exactly de- 
termined. 115 
The ſame may be ſaid of Horn ſ. Beſides the teſti- 
mony of all the contemporary and later Authors, tis 
certain that in December Iyyo. the See of Wincheſter 
was not yet filled, ſince there are ſeveral Acts of the 
Chapter of Canterbury, exerciſing their Juriſdiction 
over that Church till the 2d of December, withour 
reckoning thoſe which Parker exerciſed ſince, after 


? Burnet's Hiſt. T. 3. App. p. 299. Regiſt. Parker, 
fol. 146, and 148. ' See the Extracts of the Regiſter of 
the Chapter of Canterbury in the Appendix. 
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he had taken poſſeſſion of his See. But another 1 


proof ſtill more demonſtrative, that Horn had not 
been conſecrated in the month of September, is, tha 


the Conge d Elire was not ſent to the Chapter till the 


8th of the next December. We have it in Mr. Ber, 


Collection t. Nay, *tis —_— that ſomething occs. 


ſioned the deferring of his Conſecration; for it wa | 
not made till fourteen months after; that i is, on the 
16th of February 1560-61%. Parker's order 1 


his Inſtallation is only of the 17th; the Mandat 
of the Archdeacon of Canterbury, and Horn's po. J 


curation for his Inſtallation are only of the 19th; | 
and all the dates of his Regiſter begin only in tht Þ 
fame month of February 1560-61. 

Every one of thoſe Acts certifies the Conſecratio, | 
and determines its time. What can one deſire more | 


for the proof of ſuch Facts? If the unanimous reſt | | : 
mony of Hiſtorians and of publick Regiſters is no: 


ſuficient for the certification of a Fact or a Dare, | 
whom ſhall we conſult about it? Either we mut | 
admit nothing as certain in point of hiſtory, or i 
muſt be confeſt that Facts were never carried to: 


higher degree of Evidence. But if the truth of tho: i 
Facts is demonſtrated, it follows by a neceſſary con- 
ſequence, that the Lambeth Ordination is certain, | 


and that this laſt circumſtance compleats the demon- 
ſtration of the ridiculouſneſs of the ſtory of the 
Nag's Head Tavern. For if thoſe Biſhops were or- 
dained with Parker at that Tavern, they muſt have 
been ordained in September 15F9. and the greateſt 
part of them together. But I have proved that the 
Ordination of al thoſe Biſhops was made after that 
of Parker, and that it is later than the 17th of De- 
cember. And therefore this new circumſtance affords 
another proof of the falſity of the Romance, and of 


the truth of the Lambeth Ordination. 


ET. 15- p. 552. Al] thoſe pieces, taken from the Regi- 
fer of Wincheler, will be inſerted in the Appendix. 
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Mr. Fennell , to extricate himſelf out of ſuch a 
plain but forcible argument, maintains with his uſual 


: PF politeneſs that I impoſe upon the Publick, when 1 
e advance that thoſe who relate the fabulous ſtory, ſay 
that the new Biſhops were ordained with Parker - 
And he pretends that Champrey does not fay fo; that T 


aſcribe to him this circumſtance to make the ſtory of 

the Tavern ridiculous; and that it were in vain for me 
to draw from this particular a proof in favour of the 
=X L2-:5eth Ordination, fince that particular is falſe. 

. X Bur though Champney ſhould not relate this cir- 

cumſtance, yet it would be ſufficient to juſtify my ſin- 

1 8 ccrity, that it were to be found in the original Au- 
thors, from whom Champney himſelf took that ſtory, 


in which there are ridiculous circumſtances enough, 
beſides that, not to ſuſpect me of inventing new and 
falſe ones. Nay, I have the advantage of advancing 


this only upon the authority of Catholick Writers, and 
FX who conſequently cannot be ſuſpected by our good 
FX /ripmgn. Laſtly, I make Champney ſay nothing but 
what he ſays in very clear words. And therefore 
the ridiculouſneſs of this circumſtance muſt needs 
be very ſenſible, ſince the defenders of the fabulous 
{tory think themſelves obliged to clear the Authors of 
it upon that head. My producing their teſtimonies 
= willguſtify my faithfulneſs, and will compleat every 
thing that is neceſſary to demonſtrate this ſtory per- 
fectly ridiculous. — 56 4 

In 1603. Kelliſon, who probably had already heard 
that tale, but was not yet ſufficiently informed to 
give a particular account of it, tells us, * that, “In 
„ the beginning of their new Religion they were 
= © enforc'd to make Superintendants and Miniſters 
XZ © of our Apoſtatiſing Prieſts, ſuch as Parker, Grin- 
dal, Sands, Horn, and many others, who were 
thought paſte fir to make ſuch Superintendants 


5 Fennell. Memoirs, Part 1. P- 50. * Survey of the new 
Relig. p. 373. 


“ and 
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« and Miniſters, without any other moulding « 
& kneading.” He gave ſufficiently to underſtand, 
that they had been all together promoted to Epice 3 
pacy. And as if he had not ſufficiently ebe 
himſelf, he confirmed in his anſwer to l 
what he had advanced, and ſaid then clearly n 
he had heard that /ome of them were made Biſhops a 
the Nag's Head. Parker therefore was not the oy 4 * 
one that was thus ordained, and the thing was done 
in good company. 

The Jeſuit Par/ons ſaid afterwards more age 73 
what Kelliſon had only related in a general way, e, 
He tells us that not only Jewell, 7 but Sands, Seer, & 
« Horn, Grindal, and others, in the beginning ei th 
<& the reign of Queen Elizabeth, met at the Hil TP: 
&« Head in Cheap-fide; (a fit Gen for ſuch a Sac: of 
ce ment.)“ And then he adds, that being refuſed br Wall 
the Biſhop of Landaf}, they applied themſelves t Þ* ge 
Scory, who © when they were all on their knee, ca 
& caus'd him, who kneeled down, John Jewel, Sc: 
ce to riſe up Biſhop of Salisbury; and he that wa | ; g 
& Robert Horn before, to riſe up Biſhop of Winch. 4 h: 
« fer, and fo forthwith all the reſt.” © | 

Fitz-Simon repeated in Latin what the others hal is 
related in Engliſh*; and he ſays, as well as Parſon, f Hh 
that the new Biſhops repaired to the Tavern, and 55 
that upon the refulal of the Biſhop of Landaf, Se p 
bidding them kneel down, made them riſe withou at 
any other ceremony than giving them his hand to f v 
lift them up. Scoræus jubet omnes Procumbere i in genus, 4 c 


deinde Parkeri prenſd manu, ait Eia D. Epiſco t: 


Cantuar. ſurge. Iterum part modo Grindallo : Eis 4 
D. Epiſcope Londin. ſurge. Itidem Horno: Eia D. 
Epiſcope Winton. ſurge. Dein Sandeſio: Eia D. E- 
Piſcope MWorceſtrenſis, ſurge; & fic de ceteris. 

Tis from thoſe great Authors, moſt of them Je- 
ſuits, that Champney took the ſubſtance of his ſtory. 


Diſcuſ. of the anſwer of Mill Barlow, n. 7 36. 
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or 3 "Tis true, he does not name, as they do, all the Bi- 
, mops who were ordained with Parker at the Ta- 
0 vern; but the reading of his narrative is ſufficient to 
ed Piſce chat he ſays the ſame thing, and that he believed, 


fr, as the others did, that all had been ordained toge- 
at ther. His words are very clear. Qui fuerunt, ſays 


a hc, ad illam dignitatem nominati & electi ex condicto 
n guodam hoſpitio Londini convenerunt Conſecra- 


ore fruſtrati novum coguntur quærere conſilium, & ad 
Scoræum apoſtatam Monachum ut ab eo ordinaren- 
ur, recurrerunt—— Illis omnibus ante ipſum genua flec- 
ientibus unicuique illorum Biblia ſuper caput imponens, 


„ccc. Are not all the new Biſhops ** denoted by 
„ theſe words illis omnibus, and did I impoſe upon the 


publick, when I added this circumſtance to the ſtory 
of the Tavern upon the credit of Champney, and of 
all thoſe Authors? One muſt have loſt all ſhame to 
give me the lie about a Fact ſo certain; and what 
can one expect from ſuch Writers in Facts that are 
farther from our reach, if they impoſe upon us ſo 
groſly about thoſe, the proof of which is in our 
. 4 hands? 22 3 

What the Publick ought to conclude from thence, 
is, that the ſtory of the Tavern muſt needs be very 
falſe and ridiculous, fince it cannot be detended but 
by diſſembling the circumſtances, contradicting the 
FE publick Acts, diſowning one's own Authors, and 
affecting to bring into ſuſpicion thoſe who attack it 
with the moſt common rules of Reaſon and Criti- 
ciſm, and the only monuments on which the cer- 
tainty of hiſtory is grounded. | 
All the rules of 282 are therefore violated 
by this Relation, but much more thoſe of truth. 
The Relation ſuppoſes that Scary was a mere Prieſt; 
and we ſhall fee in another place that he had been 
XZ conſecrated Biſhop in 1551. and conſequently that 
be could not be re-ordained. According to that Re- 


F De vocat. Miniſt. p. 497. | | 
; Fs lation 
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tion not only Parker, but alſo Grindall, Sands, Jewel, 
Horn, and tome others were ordained at the Tavern, 
and there is a proof not only by Parker's Regiſter, 
but alſo by thoſe of their Churches and by the Roy 
Archives, that thoſe Prelates were ordained at eye. | f 
ral times. According to the Relation, they were! b 
ordained without any prayers; and their own Au- 
thors acknowledge that ſome Calviniſtical prayer, | - 
were ufed in that ceremony. Nay, the defenders of 
that Relation don't agree how the whole matter 
was performed. If we believe Zolywood, Scory lad 
his hands upon them: According ro Champney and 
HKelliſon, he laid the Bible upon their heads: Ac. 
. cording to Parſons and Fitz- Simon, he was contented 
to take them by the hand, and to make them riſe, 
ſaying, Riſe Biſhop ſuch a one: According to Fs. 
ther Le Quien, he did both; and according to Dr. 
Derbyſhire, Bonner's nephew, they neither did the 
one nor the other, and without any ceremony they 
declared one another Biſhops. And yer every one 
quotes Neal for his Author. His Reputation and 
Authority ſhould be very great, to ſupport himſelf 
in the midſt of ſo many falſities and contradictions. 
As for me, I have a better opinion of him, and I 
am perſuaded that in every thing aſcribed to him, 
there is nothing of his own but his name; and that 
probably 'tis with his teſtimony as with that of the 
Lord Audley However 'tis a blot upon their names, 
that Impoſtors ſhould have aſcribed to them ſo many 
falfities, and endeavoured to ſupport a lie under pre- 
rence of their probability or great knowledge. 
Thus I have demonſtrated that the Romance of 
the Ordination at a Tavern is fabulous in all its parts; 
and my Cenſors are to be ſuſpected either of want 
of ſincerity, if they pretend not to ſee it, or of blind- 
neſs if they do not fee it. But the demonſtration of 
that ſingle point is a deciſion of the Fact. For if 
that Ordination is fabulous, if the Regiſters prove 
ir, the date of the Lambeth Ordination is therefore 
certain; 
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FX certain; what the Regiſter ſays, is therefore unde- 


h niable; all that is objected againſt the Acts, is there- 
fore chimerical; all the ambiguous paſſages of Di- 
1 vines are explained; all the doubts vaniſh away, and 


the Fact of Parker's Ordination at Lambeth is the 
beſt atteſted in all Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 


3 CA. III. 


Te endeavours that are uſed to make the ſtory 
„ the Tavern leſs ridiculous, ſerve. only to 


male it more ſo. The authorities alledged in 
its defence, are more proper to ſink its credit, 
than to gain it admittance. e 


1 bg | a. TED : 8 + l 
F the defence of the ſtory of the Tavern has done 
no honour to Father Le Quien's diſcernment, it 
muſt have done a great honour to his wit. The 
more difficult it was to hide the ridiculouſneſs of that 
ſtory, the more skill was requiſite to ſucceed in it. 
Father Hardouin is gone too groſly about that matter. 
To overthrow the ſucceſſion of the Churches, to 
make two Biſhops of one, to commit Anachroniſms 
of 30 years, to affirm every thing to be ſpurious 
without examination and choice, is not the way of 
deſerving credit. And indeed, that Father has no 
ſuch deſign. A man uſed to Paradoxes is not am- 
bitious of being believed. Father Le Quien has be- 
haved himſelf with more caution, and rather choſe 
to diſguiſe his Authors, than to ſhock his Readers b. 
Tis with this view that he has changed a mere Ta- 
vern into a famous Houſe ready furniſhed; that he 
has ſet up there a Chapel by his own authority; 


b T. 1. p. 218. 2 
| that 
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that he has pitched upon that place, as being l 
proper than La mbeth to give occaſion to a tumult; 
that he gives to Hunner the right of confecrating the 
Metropolitan; and that he mends as well as he cn. 7: 
the moſt ſhocking things in the fabulous ftory he b 
undertakes to defend. 'Tis pity that nothing by 
truth ſhould be wanting to all this. Tis no gren 
matter for {ome people, but in general the Publick 
does not like to have a Romance inſtead of a Hi 
ſtory z and I confeſs that J am one of that number, 
and that throughout all the diſguiſes of my Cen. 
for, I only diſcover a mere Fable. =_ 
FE can hardly believe that it is only out of polit. 7 
neſs, that Father Le Quien has been pleated to changt 1! 
a mere Tavern into a fine Houſe ready furnifhed, 33. 
Father Hardouin would have it. More weighty m- 
tives ſeem to have determined him to make thi In 
change. The original Authors of that Romance © 
mention only a Tavern: In Taberna, in quodam hi 


pitio, ſay Fitz-Simon and Holywood. That place ws dl 
indecent and ſhocking; and there was a neceſſity u ; 


prepare the Publick for the diſcovery of a Chap: 
But how could it be placed in a Tavern? Ever 
body would have laughed at it. A Chapel is al it © 
ſeldom to be found in a Hotel ready furniſhed : Bu: 
this is not fo ſhocking; and as in a Romance, truth 
is leſs minded than probability, this was fufficient for 
our Author to make à Hotel of a Tavern, and the 
Publick will be fo civil as to excuſe ſuch a ſmall 
change. | | 
As for the Chapel, the thing deſerves more atten- 
tion. And indeed, Father Le Quien durſt not rely 
altogether upon himſelf, and Was very willing to 
have ſome authority true or falſe. 'This was certain? 
neceſſary ; for the thing is not very credible in itſelf. i 
Tis pity that Stow, quoted by that Father as one 
of the witneſſes of the ſtory of the Tavern, neither 
knew, nor ſaid any thing of that Chapel in his Sur- FF 
vey of London. His authority would have been of 
LD great 
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great weight in this ſtory. But for want of that 
Hiſtorian, there was a neceſſity to get intelligence 
ſome other way; and the Index of a Book of Kel- 
en againſt Sutcliffe, printed at Reims in 1608. has 
bappily afforded our Author what he looked for. 
Certainly he deſerves to be congratulated for his good 
uck: 2 — we muſt not go ſo faſt; for, as one 
may very well miſtruſt extraordinary things, it is 
proper to enquire into the meaning of that Juder, 
and 'tis likely it will refer us to ſome paſſage in the 
Book. Here follow the words of that /ndex<. Eng- 
ißh Biſhops conſecrated inthe Chapel of the Nag's Head 
„Tavern, 3 1. B. We ſhall doubtleſs find that paſſage 
„in the quoted page. Not at all: I only find in it a 
jeſt of Kelliſan; and there it is that our Author found 
„dis Chapel. One would not believe it, if one did 
„not ſee it with his own eyes. The paſſage deſerves 
to be ſet down for its ſingularity. 4 Some of 
„them, /aps Kellifon, that is, of thoſe new Biſhops, 
„as I have heard credibly reported, were made 
„ Biſhops at the Nag's Head, (a fit Church for ſuch 
a4 Confecration) with no other ceremonies than 
; 2 < laying the Zxgliþ Bible on their heads.” A fit 
Church for ſuch à Conſecrationz or as 2 renders 
it, © dignum tali Conſecratione ſacellum. Such is the 
place referred to in the Index of Kelliſon, who fays 
no more; and ſuch is that famous Chapel of Father 
L. Quien. Riſum teneatis amici!“ Let that Author 
make a Palace of a Tavern, one might perhaps bear 

with it: But that he ſhould find a Chapel in a jeſt, is 
certainly to ſtrain the matter and impoſe upon our 
credulity. Such is nevertheleſs either the penetra- 
tion, or the ſincerity of our Author, and we ſhall 
ſee more than one inſtance of it in this Work. I 
ſhall ſay no more about it. The Publick diſpenſes 
me from making reffections upon this head. Only 


eis under the Letter B, and the word Biſhops. * Reply 
to Sutcliffe, p. 31. ſol. vers. De Miniſt. Ang. p. 337. 


5 | let 
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let us take care, when that Father quotes any thing, | 
to look into it after him. 3 
The choice of a Tavern to prevent a tumul, 
which might have been occaſioned by Parker's Or. FW ſc 
dination, if it had been made at Lambeth, is a ney 
embelliſhment of Father Le Quien. But it muſt be 
confeſt, that Father is not more happy in precau. i 
tions than in diſcoveries. For what could have oc. 
caſioned a tumult in a place ſo far from London u 
Lambeth, and at that time much leſs inhabited tha 
now? On the contrary, in what other place coul? 
that ceremony have been kept more ſecret than in MN 
a Palace ſtanding almoſt by itſelf on the other fide Fir 
of the Thames? And yet, according to Father Lm 
wen, it was more eaſy to prevent a tumult by meet: h 
ing in broad day- light at a famous Tavern ſituatei p 
in the middle of London, and in the moiſt frequentei In 
part of the Town, than in a Houſe parted fron g 
London by the Thames, and at that time almoſt with- ti 
out any neighbours. Indeed, I might as well fy it 
that the Archbiſhop of Paris, in order to conce! fu 
an Ordination, would rather chuſe Procope's Coffee. At! 
houle for that ceremony, than his Chapel of C. 
ans. What can one think of a cauſe, which ca- In 
not be defended without having recourſe to ſuch it 
ſenſeleſs imaginations ? _—_ LU 
Beſides, the pretended tumult is no leſs imaginary f, 
than the way of preventing it is odd. Why ſhould t! 
the people have been alarmed, having been uſed for then 
ſpace of zo years to ſee frequently the form of Re- t 
ligion altered? Did they riſe up in arms under King 
Edward, when the Liturgy and the Ordinal wer: I © 
changed? Let Biſhops be ordained with ſome 
prayers and ceremonies more or leſs; are the People 
concerned in it? We are told that they would have 
{ded with the old Biſhops. And why then did they 
ſuffer them to be deprived without any tumult? Wh 
did they ſuffer many to be impriſoned without ar 
inſurrection? Under Henry, Edward and Mary, 9? 
| many 
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many Biſhops were quietly depoſed? Such things do 
not ſtir the people. Had they been willing to rife 
up in arms, they would have done it for other rea- 
FX ſons. Fond of the external objects of their worſhip, 
they would not have been patiently deprived of re- 
EX licks or images. And yet, abating a tumult in a 
Tf ſmall part of England under Henry, it does not ap- 
IF pear that others did ſtir. Much leſs would they 
have done it to preſerve ſome Biſhops for whom per- 
=& haps they had no affection. And indeed they thought 
ſo little of riſing up in favour of the deprived Bi- 
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in ſhops, that one of Bonner's complaints againſt Horn 
& in his quarrel with him about the Oath of Supre- 
: FE macy , was, that by obliging him to come to his 
. houſe, he had expoſed him to all the inſults of a Po- 
{ | Epulace exaſperated againſt him. They had therefore 
no thoughts of riſing up in his favour, and that ima- 
n | ginary fear is a mere pretence to colour the roman- 
„trick ſtory of the Nag's Head Tavern. Bur ſuppoſe 
it had been a real pretence, they ſhould have pitched 
1 © Fupon a more proper place to prevent a tumult than 
the moſt frequented part of London. 

„VL-aſtly, to juſtify Bonner's threatning to excom- 
; municate the Biſhop of Landaf, Father Le Dnuiens 
h EF impowers the Biſhop of London to conſecrate the Me- 


tropolitan, and to ſupply his place in his abſence, and 
ſays he ſent Neal] to the Tavern upon his ſuſpecting 
4 the defign of the Biſhops. He probably found it 
; more convenient to aſcribe that ſuſpicion to Bonner, 
than to ſay that a meſſenger was ſent to him on pur- 
2 pole to give him notice of that matter. Bur how 
could Bonner ſuſpect that reſolution of the Biſhops ? 
It was not natural, and leſs ſtill the ſuſpicion aſcribed 
to that Prelate. Why has not Father Le Quien re- 
& courſe to a miracle? It would be a ſhorter way; and 
if 1 doubted of it, an exclamation againſt me would 
ſerve for a demonſtration. He has made other ex- 


— 
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clamations with no more reaſon for it; this being 
the way of confounding thoſe who cannot be oyer- 
come. | 
| As for the right of conſecrating the Metropolitan, 
and ſupplying his place in his ablence, tis probably 
a privilege granted by Father Le Quien or Mr. Fen- 
nell, that the Biſhop of London enjoys it; for he has 
no other title to it. Here follows what the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury writes to me upon this ſubject: 
He is certainly better acquainted than our Author 
with the rights of the Church of Canterbury, and of 
the Biſhop of London. h I wou'd fain know of 
& Father Le Quien, by what Law it belongs to the 
<< Biſhop of London to conſecrate the Archbiſhop of 
% Canterbury, and to ſupply his place when he is ab- 
é ſent. I don't know what he means by this. If he 
ce wou'd inſinuate that the Archiepiſcopal Juriſdic- 
<« tion is devolv'd upon him during the vacancy of 
ce the See of Canterbury, his two Propoſitions are 
e falſe. The Statute of the 25th of Henry VIII. 
% Chap. F. gives the King or Queen liberty to di- 
rect their Commiſſion to Confirm or Conſecrate 
ce an Archbiſhop, to an Archbiſhop and two Bi- 
„ ſhops, or to four Biſhops, ſuch as they ſhall pleaſe 
© to name. And during the vacancy of the See of 
“ Canterbury, the Metropolitan Juriſdiction is de- 


ce yoly'd not to the Biſhop of London, but to the 


© Dean and Chapter of Canterbury.” 

This teſtimony is very exact, and overthrows the 
whole ſyſtem grounded upon the pretended right 
aſcribed to the Biſhop of London, either of conſe- 
_ crating the Metropolitan, or governing during the 
_ vacancy of the See of Canterbury. Tis therefore in 
vain that Mr. Fennell alledges a paſſage out of Heylin 
and Chamberlayne, who ſays nothing to the contrary, 
"Tis true they obſerve that the Biſhop of Landon 
takes place of the other Biſhops of the Kingdom, and 


n Mſ. Lett. 0 
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has a right to preſide in the Convocations in the ab- 
ſence of the Metropolitan, and to ſend them his 
Mandates. But thofe honours and that precedency, 
which are not diſputed, give him no Juriſdiction, 


either to conſecrate the Metropolitan, or to govern 


during the vacancy. And indeed Heylin does not 
ſay ſo. Accordingly we have ſeen in our days Dr. 
Tillotſon conſecrated Archbiſhop of Canterbury in 


Zou- Church at London, and the Biſhop of London 
was not nominated to be one of the Conſecrators. 


Thus notwithſtanding all the expedients that are 
invented, the Ordination at a Tavern remains {ſtill 


# deſtitute of all probability, and every circumſtance 
| alledged to prove it, ſerves only to ſhew its falſity. 


But what Father Le Quien has not been able to do 


by his own invention, he endeavours to compaſs b 
foreign authorities: To that end, he has collected 
all ſorts of teſtimonies, that under the name of ſome 
Divines he might keep up the prejudices of thoſe 
who fancy, either that a Catholick Writer is inca- 
pable of telling or believing a lie, or that his autho- 
E rity raiſes a doubt, even when he is convicted of a 
falſity. God forbid I ſhould go about to cry them 
down! No one has a greater reſpect than I have 
for their adherence to unity in the midſt of the moſt 
{ ſeducing temptations. But I muſt nor confound 
their probity with their knowledge, and I condemn 
error and prejudices in a Catholick as well as in a 


Proteſtant. Let therefore Father Le Quien i give 
over raſhly inſulting a Writer no leſs Orthodox than 
himſelf, by telling him unjuſtly and againſt all de- 
cency, that the reaſon why he rejects all thoſe teſti- 
monies, is, that Catholick Writers are cited, and that 
therefore they are not credible. If thoſe teſtimonies 
were ſupported, like thoſe of their adverlaries, by 
original Acts, by a ſeries of Regiſters more authen- 
tick one than the other, by a general agreement' of 


Wa 
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Acts, and Hiſtorians, if at leaſt they were not moſt 
times oppoſite to them; if what they relate was not 
contrary, I will not ſay to the rules of truth, but 
at leaſt to thoſe of probability; if they relied upon 
any thing elſe but hear- ſays, the origin of which is 
unknown; nay, if they ſupported themſelves by their 
unifarmity, and did not contradict one another; 1 


ſhould be in the wrong to prefer to them Writers, 


whoſe authority could nor prevail over their teſti- 
mony. But in ſuch a great unequality of proofs, is 
it a crime in me to prefer teſtimonies, which are the 
only ones that can be admitted according to the moſt 
common rules of Criticiſm? And muſt a man re- 
nounce good ſenſe to glory in the title of Catholick? 
Let Father Le Quien and others glory in it at that 
rate, if they will. As for me, I am perſuaded that 
the firſt Law of the Church is to hearken to Reaſon; 
and if our Authors renounce it, I ſhall not forſake it 
to follow them. 4 | 

To proceed to thoſe teſtimonies, we muſt diftin- 
guiſh three ſorts of them. Some are mere report,, 
fuch as thoſe that are aſcribed to Bluet, Conſtabli 
Alabaſter, and ſome other Writers of that character, 
whoſe authority is as contemptible, as 'tis uncertain 
whether thoſe teſtimonies be true. Others are 0! 


{ome Presbyterians, who defended the Miſſion of the 


Proteſtants upon principles common to all the pre: 
tended Reformed Churches. The laſt teſtimonie 
are thoſe of Catholick Writers, who rejecting th: 
Ordination of the Engiz/h, gave occaſion to beliey 
that they had received none. We muſt not cor 
found thoſe different teſtimonies. In order to ſe 
upon them their juſt value, they ought to be ex 


amined in that point of view, in which they were 


iven, and conſequently by quite different principles 
et us _ with the reports. 

1. Moſt of them are hear-ſays, and no body is an 
original Author. Neither Holywood, nor Kelliſon, 
nor Parſons, nor Fitz-Simon, nor Conſtable, not 

| Ys Champne' 
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Champney, nor Bluet, nor Dr. Derbyſhire: No body 
has ſeen, no body is a witneſs of the ridiculous Scene 
{aid to have been acted at the Tavern. Nay, no one 
is a witneſs, and even no one writes till after the 
death either of thoſe who are ſaid to have been con- 


ſecrated there, or of thoſe who are ſaid to have been 


ſpectators of it. Neal and Stow, the only ones who 
are ſaid to have aſſiſted at that Comedy, either ſay 


nothing of it, or contradict it. The whole matter 
is grounded upon the reports of inviſible men, whom 
they make ſay whatever they will, becauſe they are 


not afraid of being contradicted; and upon reports 


of that nature, they pretend to contradict all the Hi- 


ſtorians, to declare a vaſt number of original Acts 
to be ſpurious, and make one doubt of all the pub- 
Certainly our Age is too knowing 
to give into thoſe Viſions, and the Jeſuits themſelves 


| would not allow us to approve of them. For, as it 


has been judiciouſly obſerved by them in one of their 
defences: k Men are made to [ay what one will : But 


| publick Regiſters are conſtant and unexceptionable wit- 
nefſes, and cannot be corrupted. 1 


2. Let us therefore go back as far as Neal and 
Stow, who are ſaid to be the only original witneſſes 
of the Fact, and examine what ought to be believed 
of their pretended teſtimony. As for Szow, his ſi- 


| lence is looked upon as an acknowledgment of that 


ſtory. To quote as a witneſs an Author who ſays 


nothing, is a rule of Criticiſm, that was yet un- 


known to me. Bur I ſhould not have ſaid, that he 
ſays nothing; for he deſtroys with one ſtroke what- 
ever is fathered upon him. *Tis when he fays in 
his Survey of London, that Grindall was conſecrated 
Biſhop of London the 21ſt of December 1559. Fa- 
ther Le Quien! to make one doubt of that teſtimony, 
asks in what Edition of Stow I have ſeen that. Why 
did he not conſult that which I have quoted? He 
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would have found in it what I have mentioned. 
Bur fince he has not that Edition, let him conſult 
that of 1633. which is in the Library of Count 4: 
Seignelay, and he will find that Fact pag. 733. and 
alſo pag. 406. of the Edition of 1598. which is the 
firſt; and in that of 1604. which is the ſecond pub- 
liſhed by the Author in his life-time, and which he 
dedicated then to the Lord Mayor of London, con- 
founding before-hand the raſhnefs of thoſe who had 
a mind to juſtify a lie by his teſtimony, or rather by 


his falence. 


Father Hardouin m gets off another way, and al- 
ways as he uſes to do, that is, ridiculouſly. The 
Fact, ſays he, is not taken from Stou's Annals, but 
from his Survey of London. What a happy obſer- 
vation! Stow, a faithful, exact and well informed 
Annaliſt, in the judgment of our author, when he 
writes his Annals, becomes all of a ſudden an in- 
tereſted, contemptible and partial Hiſtorian, when 


he writes his Antiquities. Muſt not a man be as 


great a Viſionary as that Father is, to have recourſe 
to ſuch ſhifts; and can any Author be patient, when 
he ſees truth fo unworthily treated? | 

Bur, ſays Father Le 9uien", that Author who uſes 
to mention, even in a particular manner, the Con- 
ſecration of the other Archbiſhops, omits none but 
this, doubtleſs becauſe he was aſhamed to ſay how 
it had been made. A new fiction as groundleſs as 
the others. Stow ſpeaks little of Eccleſiaſtical mat- 
ters, unleſs ſome remarkable event affords him an 


occaſion for it; and when he does it, *'tis in a few 


words. *Tis a chance, when he mentions the Con- 
ſecration of ſome Archbiſhop; and if he takes no- 
tice of that of Cardinal Pool, tis upon occaſion of 
Cranmer's execution, and in a few words. 9 « The 
* 21ſt of March (ſays this Writer) Dr. Cranmer, 
“ Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was burned at Oxford. 
* Fad. p. 105. , 2 T. 1. p. 006. and 373- : _ * Stow 
Edit. 1592. p. 1065. | , 
« And 
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« And the ſame day Cardinal Pool fays his firſt Maſs 


| « at Greenwich in the Friers Church: On Sunday 


« next he was conſecrated Archbiſhop of Canter- 


cc hury; and the 25th of March received the Pall 
cc with the then uſed Ceremonies and Solemnities at 

« Bow Church in Cheepe.” This is all that Stow 
ſays; and Holinſbead is (till ſhorter. P © Immediately 
after the death of Craumer (ſays he) Cardinal 
6 Pool was made Archbiſhop of Canterbury; and he 
{ « would not conſecrate during the life of the other.” 
This is what Father Le Quien calls a detail of the 
Ceremony of Cardinal Pools Conſecration. Is it 


lawful thus to impoſe upon the Publicx? And yet 
this is the uſual faithfulneſs with which that Father 


quotes his Authors. | 


As for Neal, I know not very well what to ſay of 


him. Every body cites him, and none of thoſe who 
alledge his teſtimony, hear any thing immediately 
from him. To ſpeak the truth, though he is cited 


by all thoſe modern Writers, I can hardly believe 


that he is the Author of that report. Which is the 


reaſon why I called him an unknown perſon; not 
that I was ignorant of NeaPs reputation, as Father 
Le Quien charges me improperly ; but becaule I could 
not perſuade my ſelf that Neal was the Author of it. 


Here follow the reaſons that diſſuade me from it. 
I. If Neal was the Author of that report, it would 


be uniform, and not variouſly mentioned by each 
different Author. 2. If Neal had been an eye-wit- 
neſs of that Fact, Bonner muſt have known it from 
him, and objected it againſt Horn, Biſhop of Vin- 
cheſter, at the time of their quarrel. But he did not 
do it, as we ſhall ſee; and this filence, when he de- 
nied the Validity of his Ordination, is a proof more 


than moral, that this ſtory was not yet forged, and 


conſequently that Neal was not the Author of it. 
3. Nay, Bonner in his defence grounds his denying 


? Holins. Chr. p. 1132. 
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the Ordination of Horn upon its being made accord- 
ing to Edward's Ritual, which had not been yer 
reſtored by the authority of Parliament, when Horn 
was conſecrated Biſhop. This is a decifive argu- 
ment to prove that Bonner knew nothing of the ſtory 
of the Tavern; for if he had known it, he won 
not have alledged againſt that Ordination a wartt of 
authority in a Ritual, which would have been ako- 
- gether foreign to the queſtion. And indeed, what 
a part do they make Bonner act upon this occaſion? 
As the thing 1s related, he muſt have known the 
ſtory of the Tavern, as if he had been a ſpectator of 
it. He maintains that Horn is no Biſhop. Doubtleſs 
he is going to upbraid him with his comical Ordina- 
tion: Not at all: He does not ſay one word about it, 
and is contented to object that the Ritual made uſe 
of at his Ordination, was not then reſtored by the 
Laws. Either Bonner was out of his wits, or he 
knew nothing of that ſtory. And if Bonner knew 
nothing of it then, how can we imagine that Neal 
knew any thing of it, he who being ſent by that Pre- 
late, would doubtleſs have informed him of it before 
= any body elſe? 4. If we ſuppoſe that Neal was the 
* Author of that report, it muſt have been divulged 
E ſoon after, that 1s, in 1560. For doubtleſs he was 
* not ſilent about a Fact, which the intereſt of his 
. | Maſter and of the whole Church obliged him to 
5 diſcover. But if he ſaid fo, how is it poſſible that 
on | all the Authors of thoſe early times ſhould have 
M cited neither Neal, nor that ſtory? And if he did 
4 not day fo to thoſe firſt Writers, can any one believe 
I he was thirty years before he imparted it to men, 
#1 who are only known by the Romance that names 
Cl them? Father Le Quien, who never wants conjec- 
| tures, ſays, that if thoſe firſt Writers were ſilent a- 
bout the ſtory in queſtion, it was for fear of exaſpe- 
rating the Heads of the Reformation. A pitiful 
1 ſhift! As if men who filled their Writings with the 
4 groſſeſt abuſes, the ſharpeſt, and ſometimes the 


falleſt 
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falſeſt reproaches, and the moſt violent invectives, 
would have affected to be ſilent about a Fact, which 
was not worſe than other accuſations, and this out 
of regard for the Reformers. Father Le Quien muſt 
needs rely very much upon his authority, to flatter 

imſelf that ſuch chimæras will be admitted upon it. 
5. The whole foundation of that ſtory ſtands upon 


| Neal's living with Biſhop Bonner. And yet, per- 
| haps nothing can be more falſe; but at leaſt there is 


nothing more uncertain: For Fitz-$imon ſays poſi- 
tively that he came from Oxford on purpoſe to be an 
eye-witnels of that Comedy; and the Author of the 
Lives of the Writers of Oxford affirms that he retired 
thither immediately after Bonner's diſgraced. In 
the beginning of Queen Mary he became Chaplain 
to Dr. Bonner, Biſhop of London; and in 1556. be- 
ing newly returned from Paris and other places in 
France, he was admitted to the reading of the Sen- 
tences, being then Rector of Thenforth in Northam- © 
tonſbire- But when Queen Elizabeth came to the 
Crown, and he thereupon bereft of his Lord and 


Patron Bonner, he betook himſelf to Oxford, and in 


15759. he was made the Queen's Profeſſor of the 
Hebrew Lecture. And therefore the ſame Author 
obſerves that it has been clearly proved that the re- 
port of his being the Author of the ſtory, was a 
mere fiction. 6. Laſtly, it is fo difficult to recon- 


cile with probability Neal's having aſſiſted at that 
Comedy, after having oblidged the Biſhop of Landaff 


to withdraw for fear of an excommunication, that 
nothing but the neceſſity of maintaining a deſpe- 
rate cauſe can put together ſuch inconfiltent Facts. 
Tis a thing fo ridiculous, that Mr. Fennelli, to mend 
his Romance a little, ſays that Neal might have 


been a witneſs of that Fact without being preſent at 


it; that Champney did not ſay ſo; and that I add to 


4 Ath. Oxon. T. 1, p. 250. * Ibid.  * Fennell, Mem. 
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the narrative by affirming that he did. But I don't 


aſcribe that circumftanee to Champney : Beſides, if 


he did not mention it in expreſs words, he did it in 
equivalent terms; and the original Authors from 
whom he had that ſtory, ſaid ſo for him in very 
plain terms. Oculatus teſtis, lays Fitz-Simon Qui 


interfuit, ſays Holywood : Who was there preſent, lays 


Parſons. Is this to be a witneſs without being pre- 
ſent? and why ſhould Mr. Fennell, to leſſen the ri- 


diculouſneſs of the ſtory, make himſelf ridiculous, 


by ſuch a diſguiſing of the truth? There is there- 
fore all the reaſon in the world to believe that thoſe 
reports are falſly aſcribed to Neal as well as to Stow. 
But were they truly the Authors of thoſe Reports, 
fince they are confuted by a ſeries of undeniable Acts 
and Regiſters, the narrative aſcribed ro them would 
not be more certain, and their reputation would for 
ever ſuffer upon that account. 

3. It is ſufficient to have ſeen that there is no ſo- 


lidity in what is aſcribed to Neal and Sto, without 


requiring from me that 1 ſhould enquire, who might 
be the Author of all thoſe Reports. Ir is with that 
Report, as with a great many others, which go a- 


broad, and yer their origin cannot be diſcovered. 


The beſt men are impoſed upon by them as well as 


others, and after having received them without diſ- 


cernment, they diſperſe them without reflection. 
Afterwards every body adds ſomething to the narra- 
tive. To make the thing more credible, places and 


| perſons are named, and a dark report becomes by 


degrees a very circumſtantiated _ Thus at firſt 


they called the Ordination of the firſt Biſhops a ri- 


diculous one, as Stapleton did, becauſe it was made 


according to King Edward's Ritual: That word i- 


diculous ill underſtood, put people upon talking of 
the Fact. The feaſt at the Tavern after Parker's 
Confirmation, added to that reproach, occaſioned 
ſome jeft; and of all thoſe circumſtances put toge- 
ther they made a complete ſtory, At leaſt this was 

ſufficient 
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_ ſufficient to invent one. Father Le Quien has made 


a Chapel of a Jeſt: Why could not another make 
an Ordination of it? I don't ſay that the thing hap- 
pened exactly ſo; bur ' tis at leaſt very probable that 
fiction and jeſting did chiefly occaſion that ftory. 
And this is all that can be ſaid about dark Reports, 


and always contradicted as ſoon as they came out. This 


would be a proper place to examine the teſtimony 
of the Lord Audley; but the Fact is ſo fingular that 


it deſerves to be treated of by itſelf in one of the 
following Chapters. In the mean time I proceed 


to the ſecond ſort of teſtimonies, which are thoſe of 
the Presbyterians. 5 096 

Father Le Quien alledges them as unfuſpected Au- 
thors upon this head, and who have clearly depoſed 
in favour of that ſtory, even in a petition preſented in 
a full Parlizment under the reign of Elizabeth. This 
is a Fact well circumſtantiated. It falls our luckily 
for us that we have the Book from which the accu- 
ſation is taken. I am ſorry for the honour of Reli- 
gion and Learning to be obliged to ſhew that no 
Writer did ever give an inſtance of a more ſignal 
unfairneſs, or a more ſhameful credulity, than Father 
Le Quien in this place. He ſays that about the 
year 1586. the Puritans attacked the Epiſcopalians 
more violently than they had done before, in many 


Writings; that one of the firſt was entituled, A de- 


monſtration of the Diſcipline; and that Fitz- Simon in- 
forms us that it was preſented to the Parliament. 
This piece, adds that Father, muſt not therefore he looted 
upon as a writing of an unknown private perſon, but as 


an At of the whole Seft, preſented to the Aſſembly of the 


States of the Kingdom. In that Writing they aſſerted 
as a thing known to every body, that the firſs Biſhops 
of Queen Elizabeth had received a profane Ordina- 
tion, not in a Church, not in a Congregation of the 
Faithful, but privately and in a corner: (in a corner, 


T. 1. p. 202, 203. * 
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not in a Congregation.) Here is the Tavern plainly 
pointed at, in Father Le Quien's judgment. And 
yet if one ſhould ſay that o only thing that's true 
in this whole Account, is, that there was a Book 
with that Title, and that Fitz-Simon ſays it was pre- 
ſented to the Parliament, but that in truth no men- 
tion is made in it of the firſt Biſhops in Queen 
Elizabeth's time, nor conſequently of their Ordina- 
tion at a Tavern, he would perhaps be hardly believed. 
However the thing is certain, and the following ac- 
Count of the Fact, taken from the Book itſelf, will 

be the proof of it. | 
That Book was printed in 1588. with this title: 
A demonſtration of the truth of that Diſcipline which 
Chrift bath preſcrib'd in his worde for the government 
of his Church in all times and places, untill the end of 
the world. It is inſcribed, not to the Parliament, but 
to the pretended Governours of the Church of England, 
the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Archdeacons, and others. Ir 
was never preſented to the Parliament, whatever 
Fitz- Simon may ſay, at leaſt hiſtory affords no proof 
of it; and it appears by the Preface that it never 
was the Author's deſign to preſent it there. For 
ſays he, © ſince theſe woeful troubles (7hat is thoſe 
« which they ſuffered from the Government) being 
“ renewed, did begin to encreaſe, I thought it meet 
& to betake myſelf unto that which I had read, or 
c“ might any way by ſtudy find out concerning the 
“ cauſe, and collected all into a brief ſum, and re- 
cc ferred every thing unto ſome head, which being 
c ever preſent with me, might furniſh me to anſwer 
ce in defence of that truth, tho' it were of a ſudden, 
& by which I found ſuch profit in my ſeveral troubles, 
<« that I thought it a courſe not altogether unprofi- 
& table for others alſo.” Such is the ſcheme which 
the Author gives us of his deſign, without ſaying 

one word either of the Parliament, or of his deſigning 

to preſent that Work to them. 
In order to execute that Plan, the Author applies 
= 4 himſelf 


ly himſelf to ſhew that the Diſcipline of the Puritans 

ad is more agreeable to the word of. God than that of 

ne the Epiſcopalians; and after having run over (ſeveral * 
heads, he comes to the Ordination of Church Mi- 


niſters. He lays down in the 7th Chapter, that 
« every Officer of the Church muſt be ordain'd by 
« the laying on of the hands of the Elderſhip : ” that 
is, of the Lay-Elders of each Pariſh; and he op- 
poſes that doctrine againſt this propoſition of Mhit- 
| gift, that “ it ought to be done by the Biſhop alone.” 
l Afterwards he teaches in the 8th Chapter, that “ the 
c ordaining of Church Officers muſt be done with 
« humble prayer of the Elderſhip and the Congre- 
« pation.” And then cenſuring the conduct of the 
_ Epiſcopalians in the Ordination of their Clergy, 
which they make ſometimes in their Chapels with- 
out any publick examination, and without a ſolemn 
Congregation, he adds: The ordering of Church Of- 
ficers muſs le done with humble prayers of the Elders 
ſhip and the Congregation. Their unreverend beginning 
and proceeding therewith in a corner, is contrary to this, 
which is condemned by the proof of our aſſertion by theſe - 
reaſons. Thoſe reaſons are, 1. That one ought to 
behave oneſelf in that ceremony, as the Apoſtles did. 
Bur the Apoſtles ordained Church Officers in the pre- 
ſence of the whole Church. 2. That the Ordina- 
tion of Miniſters being a thing of the greateſt im- 
portance to the Church, the Faithful are obliged to 
humble themſelves, in order to receive. from God the 
aſſiſtance neceſſary for ſuch a choice. 3. That the 
people being very much concerned in the Ordination 
of Charch Officers, ought to be preſent at that func- 
tion. We} E * 0 
Tis plain from this account that the Au- 
thor does not ſpeak of the Ordination of the firſt 
Biſhops in Queen Elizabeth's time, but only of 
the uſual Ordinations, which the Biſhops did nor 
always make in a publick Aſſembly of the whole 
Pariſh, as the Puritans did, bur ſometimes in their 
| private 
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private Chapels, which he therefore calls à corner, 
not a Congregation. This could not therefore be re- 
ferred without unfairneſs to the fabulous ſtory, to 
which it has no manner of relation; and this is 
what Father Le Quien has got by tranſcribing with- 
out examination the Author of the Nullity of the 
Prelatick Clergy w. 
Perhaps it will be ſaid that the word beginning 

ought to be underſtood of the firſt Ordinations made 
at a Tavern. But if it be fo, the word proceeding 
muſt be underſtood of the following Ordinations; 
and then it ſnould be inferred that not only the firſt 
Biſhops, but even the whole Clergy continued to 
be ordained at a Tavern or in à corner, which Fa- 
ther Le Quien himſelf does not acknowledge. But 
why ſuch a forced ſenſe? The beginning is the pro- 
bation or examination that is made in private, and 
the end is the Ordination itſelf, which the Biſhop 
makes ſometimes in a mere Chapel. The thing 1s 
clear in itſelf. But if any one ſhould doubt of it, 
there is a parallel paſſage of Cartwright, a Puritan 
Author of the ſame time, which puts the thing out 
of all diſpute. 4 We do not ſpeak here (lays this 
« Author in his firſt Admonition to the Parliament) 
ce neither of the manner in which they alone by their 
« own ſingle authority make their Miniſters and 
& this in ſecret places, nor of their Election and Pro- 
c bation which is made by him to whom it does 
« not of right belong. And when they have or- 
« dain'd them, they either remain in their Colleges, 
« and live there idly, or &c.” The Probation and 
Election of which Cartwright ſpeaks, is what the 
Author of the Demonſtration calls the beginning and 
proceeding , and what Cartwright calls a ſecret place 
the other calls 4 corner. But tis evident that both 
of them ſpeak only of common Ordinations and the 
common Diſcipline, and not at all of the particular 
Fact of the Tavern. 


* Nullity of the Clergy, p. 80. 


To 
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To be perfectly convinced that the Author means 
only common Ordinations, not thoſe of the firſt 
Biſhops one needs only ſee the Anſwer that was 
made to the Author of the Demonſtration. There 
« is no need, (lays the Author of the Anſwer) to 
« caluminate our Ordination as perform'd. in ſecret, 
« for we may ſay with St. Paul, that nothing of 
« what is done is done in a Corner: gs yap & Y- 
via TETo wenegyivos ig. They may come 10 the ce- 
lebration of it, if they liſt to come. Certainly that 
Author does not invite the Puritans to ſee the firſt 
Ordinations, but the common ones. The queſtion 
was therefore about the latter, not about thoſe of 
the firſt Biſhops. | 1 5 | 
And indeed, far from pretending to deny their 
Conſecration, Cartwright, in his Admonition to the 
Parliament, publiſhed as the Senſe of the whole Par- 
ty, acknowledges it in expreſs words. * They were 


once of our mind, (lays he, ſpeaking of the firſt Bi- 


ſhops,) but ſince their Conſecration, they be ſo tran- 


| ſubſtantiated, that they are become ſuch as you ſee. 


How then can Father Je Quien alledge the paſſage 
in the Demonſtration, againit the Ordination of the 
firſt Biſhops, about which there is not a word in it 
no more than about the ſtory of the Tavern? 
And what ſhall we call to corrupt an Author, if 
the Commentary of that Father is not a mere falſi- 
cation? There was a neceſſity to enlarge upon this 
paſſage which Father le Quien mentions at ſeveral 
times, becauſe it has made an impreſſion upon the 
ublick. I ſhall be more brief in what follows: 
Falfties are not always ſo material, and 'tis often 
ſufficient to take notice of them. I proceed to 
other teſtimonies. | 6 

Fulle and H/hitaker are not more favourable to 
the Story of the Tavern, than Cartwright and the 


Author of the Demonſtration. Tis a misfortune 
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for my Cenſor, who being reſolved to find every 
where teſtimonies to ſupport that ſtory, ſeeks in 
their Syſtems what he cannot find in their Depo- 
ſitions. It does not appear, ſays he'*, that before the 
Lambeth-Regiſter was produced, the Engliſh Divines 
in order to defend their Ordination, had recourſe to 
the ordinary Vocation: On the contrary, they re- 


ʒject Ordinations grounded upon the viſible Succeſ- 


ſion: They acknowledge that their Biſhops have 
not been ordained by the Papiſts, and ſhould not 
have been ordained by them: They teach that Bi- 
ſhops have no ſuperiority over Prieſts; and far from 
believing that their Ordination came from Rome, 
they openly deteſt the Orders of the Roman Church, 
and maintain that the Pope could not ordain; but 
that in ſuch a great corruption as was that of the 
Church of Rome, it was ſufficient for the juſtifi- 
cation of their Miſſion, to acknowledge that they 


had received an extraordinary one. Tis upon theſe 
principles that we are told Fulle, Hhitaker, Sut- 


cliffe and others, vindicated the Ordination of their 
firſt Biſhops; which ſhews that the Ordination 
mentioned in the Regiſters, was not yet invented, 
and that there was no other but that of the 
Tavern. 

To clear this whole difficulty upon which Fa- 
ther le Quien has enlarged with great complacency, 
there is no need of running over all the paſſages of 
Whitaker and Fulke, which he has alledged to no 
great purpoſe. Two words will confute that vain 
Declamation, and ſhew that thoſe paſſages cannot 
be made uſe of, without corrupting their ſenſe in a 


manner leſs ſenſible, but as real as he has done it 


with reſpect to the Author of the Demonſtration. 
There were two ſorts of Writers among the Eu- 

gliſh Some addicted to the principles of the Epiſ- 

copal Church, as Maſon was, who confined them- 
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the Validity of the Engliſh Ordinations. 195 
ſelves to the defence of the Church of England, 
and always defended the neceſſity of an uninter-. 
rupted Ordination and Succeſſion. Others taking 
upon themſelves to defend all the reformed Chur- 
ches, were obliged, in order to juſtify the Refor- 
mation, to make uſe of principles common to all 
the Proteſtant Churches. It is not by the diſtinc- 
tion of the times in which they writ, but by the 
difference of the cauſe they were to defend, that 
we ought to judge of their Works, and make uſe 
of them; and it would be an injuſtice to ſeek in the 
Writings of the Defenders of the Lutheran and 
Calviniſtical Churches, the ſame Maxims that have 
been made uſe of for the vindication of the Church 
of England. 8 

Now if we examine in this point of view, all 
the paſſages of Mhitater and Fulle, tis evident that 
they prove nothing againſt the Succeſſion of Epiſ- 
copacy in England, and againſt the truth of the Or- 
dination at Lambeth. Theſe two Divines being too 
favourable to the Puritans, embroiled the Univerſity 
of Cambridge, and diſturbed the whole Government 
of Archbiſhop. Mhiigift by their rigid Calviniſm, 
and their Presbyterian Maxims. Beſides, their de- 
fence not of the Church of Ezgland in particular, 
which they never took upon themſelves, but of the 


Proteſtant Churches in general, did not allow them 


to keep to the Maxims common to the Catholicks 
and the Engliſh Epiſcopallans about the neceſſity of 
a Succeſſion. But what is admirable, is, that bein 

obliged to make uſe of very different Maxims, an 

even frequently oppoſite to thoſe of their own 
Church, yet they ſaid nothing that can in the leaſt 
ſupport the Story of the Tavern; and on the con- 
trary, what they intimate in ſeveral places, proves 
that the Ordination was made in a very regular way. 
And therefore in anſwer to all thoſe paſſages, we 
need only conſider, 1. That thoſe Authors do not 
defend the Church of in particular, bur 
i all 
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all the Reformed Churches. 2. That conſequently 
they were obliged to lay down Principles, not to 


prove the Succeſſion of the Church of England in 


particular, but to juſtify the Miſſion of all the Re- 
formers. 3. That in that Defenſe thete is not the 
leaſt intimation of the Story of the Tavern. 


Lattly, that on the contrary what they ſay in ma- 
ny places, ſhews that they knew no more about 


the Ordination of the firſt Biſhops, than what has 


been publiſhed about it in the Regiſters. This 


may eaſily be proved. 

For 'tis evident, 1. That Durey and Bellarmin) 
did not attack the particular Church of England; 
and that therefore Yhitaker * did not defend that 
Church and her Reformers, but the Lutheran, 
Zuinglian, and Calviniſtical Churches, and the 
Miſſion of Luther, Zuinglius, Oecolampadius, Bucer 
and Calvin. This he fays in expreſs words in 2 
8 many places of his Controverſies. And there- 
ore I know not in what Edition Father le Quien 
has found theſe words: *Tis needleſs to urge the En- 
gliſb and the other Reformed at leaſt they are not 
to be found in the Edition that is quoted, nor in 
that which J have conſulted. However, the word 
Engliſo has not been inſerted here without ſome de- 
ſign; but certainly 'tis without faithfulneſs; and 
Father Je Quien has already been ſurprized many 


times in a fraud. 


2. However, let us ſuppoſe that Mhitater de- 
ſigned here to defend the Engliſh with the others; 
tis equally certain that he has not done it, and 


could not do it, but by principles common to all 


the other Churches. But the Epiſcopal Succeſſion 
did not agree in the Lutheran Churches, nor in the 
pretended Reformed. There was therefore a ne- 
ceſſity of having recourſe to a more general prin- 


Le Quien, t. 1. p. 333. z Whit. op. p. 225. 
Le Quien, t. 1. p. 333. 


ciple; 
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ciple; but this principle was not that of the Church 
of England; and they who followed it, did not de- 
ny that the Succeſſion had been preſerved in that 
Church. And therefore Fhitaker ſaid that he 
might anſwer the Catholicks according to their 
principles, but that it was unneceſſary, becauſe 
God who is the Author of order, might recede 
from it, when neceſſity requires it. Ita tibi facile, 
ſaid he, de noſtris præconibus ex veſtro etiam jure re- 
ſpondetur. Sed nolim exiſtimes a nobis veſtros Ordines 
tanti ſieri, ut ſine ulis nullam efſe legitimam voca- 
tionem ſtatuamus Deus nullis ordinibus aftrin- 
gitur, quo minus extra ordinem, quando id Eccleſiæ 
uſus poſtulat, Miniftros in Eccleſia conſtituat. 

3. But what deſerves moſt to be taken notice of 
is, that though Whitaker and Fulke were obliged 
by undertaking to defend the Reformation in ge- 
neral, to give over the neceſſity of a viſible Suc- 
ceſſion; yer they never diſowned that their Biſhops 
had been ordained in a regular way; which leaves 
no room for the Story of the Tavern: And this is 


| all that can be required from Authors who writ, 


not for England, but chiefly for the Lutheran and 
Calviniſtical Churches, as Whitaker and Fulke did. 
Let any one, if he pleaſes, run over, among the 
Works of Whitaker, the 127, 225, fog, and 510. 
pages, from which Father Le Quien has taken moſt 
of his paſſages; and I am willing to ſubſcribe my 
own condemnation, if there is any thing ſaid there 
about the Church of England, and if rhe queſtion 
is not merely about the Vocation of the firſt Re- 
formers. Was it therefore a fair thing to make 
Whitaker ſay what he never thought of, and to ap- 
ply to E gland what concerns only the Reformed 
Churches of France and Germany ? | 

Bur it will be ſaid, that he joins that Church 
with the others, and that he commonly ſpeaks in 
her name as much as in that of the other Refor- 


med Churches, A fine remark! as if a. Man who 
CFE | under- 
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196 A Defence of the Diſſertation on 
undertakes the defence of a Cauſe, did not defend 
it as his own, eſpecially when he is tied upon ſe- 
veral Accounts to thoſe whom he defends, and moſt 


of the Accuſations concern as much the Defender 
as thoſe whom he deſigns to defend? But notwith- 


ſtanding the obligation thoſe Writers lay under of 


admitting no other reaſons but ſuch as ſuited with 
all the Churches, yet Fulke obſerves in many pla- 
ces that they had received their Ordination from 
the Biſnops. The World knoweth, (ſays he in 
his Anſwer to Briſtou) > © we are ordained by the 
« Biſhops and Elders of the Church: ” That is, 
the Prieſts; for the Puritans rather choſe to uſe that 
word. And ſpeaking of many Biſhops of the Re- 
formation in his anſwer to Stapleton, he ſays, © that 
« It is a Lie of this Author to ſay that they do 
ce not uſe laying on of Hands, and that at the be- 
c pinning there was no Biſhop to lay them on, 
« For there was then one Popiſn Biſhop in place, 
& and many conſecrated in the time of King Ea. 
„ | | | 

But what further proves that the Paſſages out of 


Fhitaker and Fulke cannot be made uſe of againſt 


the Succeſſion of the Engliſh Epiſcopacy is, that 
the moſt zealous Epiſcopa lans, in maintaining their 
Succeſſion, yet made uſe of Mhitaber's Principles 
to juſtify the Foreign Churches; which ſhews that 


no conſequence can be drawn from the ufe of thoſe 


Maxims with reſpe& to the Proteſtant Churches 


againſt the Succeſſion of Epiſcopacy in England. 


Thus Biſhop Andrews in his Letter to Dumoalin, 
being willing to juſtify the other Reformed, did 
not deny the Succeſſion of his Church. On the 
contrary , in his Anſwer to Bellarmin, he ſtoutly 
maintains the Succeſſion of Epiſcopacy among the 
Engliſh. De noſtrorum Ordinatione, (lays he) nibi 


. 2 Pap. 142. 4 Reſp. ad Ap. Card. 
Eellar. p. 168. 7 ths; es F 4 


erat 


the Validity of the Engliſh Ordinations. 197 
erat quod Nicænum Canonem quartum nominares. A 
tribus ſemper Epiſcopis etiam veris ordinati ſunt. Ab 
Epiſcopis tribus ordinati, non quod vos interdum fa- 
citis contra Canonem, ab Abbatibus etiam. A veris, 
niſi veſtri veri non ſint. Nec is Canon apud nos vio- 
latus unquam, nec ea ſeries unquam interrupta. Thus 
Andrews writ before the Regiſters were produced, 
and conſequently before the time fixed by Father Je 
Quien. If the others did not expreſs themſelves in 
ſuch formal words, tis either becauſe the occaſion 
did not offer itſelf, or becauſe they confined them- 
ſelves to general Defences, that might juſtify all the 
Proteſtant Churches whoſe Miſhon they maintained. 
But I dare ſay without any fear of being contra- 
dicted, that no Presbyterian W riter of thoſe early 
times did ever deny that the Ordination of the firit 
Biſhops in Queen Elizabeth's Reign was made by 
other Biſhops, or that they ſaid any thing that 
might ſupport the ridiculous Story of the Tavern. 
On the contrary, Sutcliffe, © one of the Witneſſes 
produced by Father Le Quien, as not believing the 
neceſſity of a regular Ordination, ſays in expreſs 
words, (*) that “ Biſhop Parker was conſecrated 
« by impoſition of hands of Biſhop Barlow, Biſhop 
« Coverdale, Biſhop Scory, and ſeveral Suffragans 
« mention'd in the Act of Conſecration yet to be 
« ne 7 e | 

"Tis true that many of their Writers did not be- 
lieve the Epiſcopal Ordination to be neceſſary, and 


that they were perſuaded, either that the defection 
of the Church authorized an extraordinary Miſhon, 
or at leaſt a recourſe to mere Prieſts. But the Right 


does not imply the acknowledgment of a fact; and 
tis certain that no Epiſcopal or Presbyterian Wri- 


T. 1. p. 356. Apud Kellis, p. 31. | 

For want of having read that Act, Sutcliffe is here miſta- 
ken. The two Suffragans are named in the Commiſſion for the 
Conſecration, not in the Act of Conſecration; for one only is 
named in the Act. | | 
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ter will be found, either before or after the Re. 
gifters were produced, who dares atteſt as a known 
fact, that the firſt Biſhops either had received no 
Ordination, or had only received it at a tavern, 
And yet to make a proper uſe of their Teſtimonies, 
it ſhould be proved either that they applied them- 


ſelves to defend the Church of England, or to de. 
fend her upon the Principles of that Church, or 


that in defending her, they acknowledged that the 
Engliſh had no Epiſcopal Ordination: But this does 
not appear from any of the Paſſages out of hi. 
zaker and the others that have been quoted by Fa- 
ther Le Quien. | 


Cn „ 


An Examination of the Teſtimonies of Ca- 
tholick Divines. The fabulous Ordination 
at a Tavern cannot be grounded upon 
them. $5 


HIS is the ſtrongeſt Hold of Father J. 
ien in favour of the Story of the Tavern. 
He is ſenſible that this Fable cannot ſupport itſelf. 
All its parts prove it to be a Fiction; all its Vari- 
eties ſhew its uncertainty ;z the very Embelliſhments 
with which it has been ſet off, diſcover its primi- 
tive and original Deformity; every Circumſtance is 
deſtroyed by ſome new Topick ; each Incident is 
confuted by Facts well proved; and the only Shift 
of its Defenders is the equivocal] reputation of thoſe 
1 whom they quote to warrant the truth 
of it. | 


But 


the Validity of the Engliſh Or dinations. 10 9 


But this is a poor ſhift for many reaſons. For with- 
out pretending to give my judgment about the me- 
rit of their Works, and the ſolidity of their contro- 


verſies; five things deſtroy altogether the uſe that 


is made of their authority. 1. None of thoſe Wri- 
ters; (I only mean thoſe who writ before 1600. for, 
the queſtion is only about them) I ſay, none of thoſe 
Writers have mentioned at all the ſtory of the Ta- 
vern at a time when *twas more eaſy to know the 
truth of it and its circumſtances. 2. All the paſſages 
quoted out of them, may be very naturally under- 
ſtood: without any relation to that ſtory, and on the 
contrary with a very plain relation to the Ordina- 
tion made according to Edward's Ritual. 3. Our 


| Divines have alledged the fame reaſons againſt the 


Ordination of thole who had certainly been or- 
dained according to that Ritual; and conſequently 
theſe reaſons can only prove that they looked upon 
thoſe Ordinations as null; not that the new Biſhops 
had received no Ordination at all. 4. Thoſe Au- 
thors who ſeem to deny any Ordination, have been 
contradicted as often as they durſt affirm it. 7. Sup» 
poſe any one ſhould ſcruple to give leſs credit to 
their teſtimony than to that of their Adverſaries; 
their authority at leaſt cannot counterbalance a ſeries 
of Acts and Regiſters, whole quality, multitude and 
uniformity makes the ſpuriouſneſs impoſſibleʒ and con- 
ſequently their authority ſuperior to any teſtimony 
alledged againſt them. 

1. The acknowledgment of my Adverſaries is ſuf- 
ficient to me to prove the ſilence of all thoſe Au- 
thors. Notwithſtanding all their enquiries, no one 
can be found that mentioned the ſtory before Aoly- 
wood in 1604. Whatever they quote before that 
time, conſiſts in narratives, the Authors of which 
are as uncertain as the falſity of what they relate is 


undeniable, incerti Autores, certi errores. Tis true 


that by degrees they carry us by an inviſible tradi- 
tion to the very moment of Parker's Conſecration. 
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there is nothing in writing about that fabulous ſtory. 
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Bur becauſe the inventors of that tradition are nor 
different from thoſe who invented the ſtory, they 
cannot give more authority to the one than to the | 
other; and it is ſtill impoſſible to conceive how, for 
the ſpace of above 40 years, that known Writers 
attack thoſe Ordinations, none of them, though 
they ſhould have been well informed of it, obje& 
againſt them what might have entirely confuted 
them without any other means. 

I know that Father Le Quien and Mr. Fennel] 
upon Godwwin's authority would make us believe that 
Harding knew and publiſhed that ſtory. But thoſe 
Works of Jewell and Harding which we have, 
wherein the latter does not ſay one word of that 
ſtory, and the other writes nothing in anſwer to it, 
though we have their ſtrongeſt arguments for or 
againſt thoſe Ordinations; I ay; thoſe Works make 
it appear that this is only a miſtake of Godwin, who 


Ordinations of England with thoſe who in particular 
mentioned the Tavern, all quoted by Fiiz-Smons, 
who diſtinguiſhed them well, placed Harding through 
inadvertence among the latter, though he ſhould 
have been put only among the former. What is cer. 
tain, is, that he does not mention it at all in his 
Writings; that Champney who quotes that teſti- 
mony of Godwin, does not make uſe of it to prove 
that Harding knew the ſtory; and that if Harding 
had taken notice of that fable, it could not have 
been unknown to Stapleton and Sanders; and that 
Jewell would alſo have ſaid ſomething, either to 
confute, or to excuſe it. And yet he did not do it: 
Moreover, Bramhall, who had well read /1arding's 
Works, atteſts that he found no ſuch thing in them. 
Tis therefore certain that before the year 1600. 


Thar filence being thus proved, there reſults from 
it againſt that fabulous ſtory a conſequence which 
i. p. 197, & Pritan. p. 317. 


deſtroys 
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deſtroys all the authority of the teſtimonies that are 
produced. And indeed, it that ſtory was not a fic- 
tion of later times, tis impoſſible that thoſe Wri- 
ters ſhould not have known it, and objected it againſt 
the Biſhops ar a time when they omitted nothing to 
deny their Ordination. And og "tis certain, that 
ſtory was never objected againſt them, and I chal- 
lenge its defenders to produce one ſingle teſtimony 
of it in writing before the year 1600. Theſe teſti- 
monies become therefore a proof againſt thoſe who 
alledge them; and the ſilence of thoſe Authors upon 
this head is the ſtronger, becauſe tis well known to 
what exceſſive degree of heat that conteſt was car- 
ried, and that thoſe Writers ſpared the new Biſhops 
and the Reformation neither reproaches, nor inju- 
rious words, and even frequently imputed to them 
falſe crimes. 

2. This argument is the more convincing, be- 
cauſe moſt of the paſſages alledged to ſupport the 
ſtory of the Tavern, not only ſay nothing favourable 
to it, but on the contrary plainly ſnew an Ordina- 
tion made according to Edward's Ritual; that is, 
the Lambeth Ordination. Here follows a paſſage 
of Stapleton, which can admit no other ſenſe. b Hoc 
etiam obſervandum eſt, ſays that Author in his reply 
to Horn, quod primo anno noſtræ ſeren. Principis E- 


ve lizabethe lex Parlamentaria que 289%. Henrici de 
TH creatione & conſecratione Epiſcoporum lata fuit, iterum 
ve revixit & renovata fuit. Et tamen Epiſcopi non ſe- 
lat cundum illam Legem, ſed ſecundum alteram Edwardi, 
to eamgue Marid reguante abrogatam, & nondum ab E- 
it: lizabeth4 reſtauratam inſtituebantur : Or as there is in 
p's the Engliſh, were ordered. This paſſage of Stapleton 
m. is of the greateſt wg. For by declaring thar 
o. the Ordination of the firſt Biſhops was made accord- 
7 ing to Edward's Ritual, all thoſe paſſages conſe- 
m quently, wherein he denies that they had been or- 
h 


þ Op. Staplet. 4 p. 828. | 
dained, 
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dained, can only be underſtood of the want of a 
lawful and canonical Ordination, as I have maintained 
in my Diſſertation. = 
To extricate himſelf out of ſuch a plain and for- 
cible argument, Father Le Quien in his Additions 
maintains that Stapleton meant only the Biſhops or- 
dained ſince 1562. after the reviſion of the Ordinal, 
and not the Ordinations made the firſt and 
ſecond years of Elizabeth. A diſtinction which he 
authorizes by another paſſage of the ſame Author, 
who indeed ſeems to make a difference between the 
Ordinations of the firſt years of Elizabeth, and thoſe 
that followed ſince the Parliament of 1566. But I 
Mall ſhew that the truth cannot be reconciled with 
this ſubterfuge. 3 
For 1. that Author makes no diſtinction between 
the Biſhops in the place which I have alledged, but 
puts them all into the ſame claſs, and ſays they were 
ordained according to Edward's Ordinal. Epiſ⸗ 


copi non ſecundum illam Legem; that is, all the Bi- 


Mops; for, an indefinite term takes in all. 2. Staple- 


zon writes to Horn and againſt him Quis neſcit, lays 


he, ze tuoſque Collegas non dico aliter quam requirunt 
Canones, ſed nec ſecundum preſcriptum Statutorum vo- 
frrorum ordinatos efſe? This paſſage has a plain rela- 
tion to the firſt. And yet Horn was one of the Bi- 
ſhops made before the year 1762. Would Stapleton 
have been contented to object againſt him that he 
was conſecrated according to Edward's Ritual, if he 
had not been conſecrated at all; and would he have 


forborn to upbraid him with ſuch a comical Ordi- 


nation as that of the Tavern? 3. The Biſhops men- 


tioned by Stapleton are the very ſame whole Ordina- 
tion had been declared to be good by the Parliament; 


and whom he alſo acknowledges to have received an 
Ordination according to a new Ritual, which 1s 
doubtleſs that of Edward. Si vero forſan dixerint, 


p. 2. 


ſays 
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ſays he, hunc defectum jam ſublatum eſſe, meminerint 
tamen ſe tantum Parliamenti, & non Eccleſia efſe E- 
piſcopos & per conſequens non Catholicos, novo utique 
& inaudito More & Ritu ordinatos. But certainly 
the Act of Parliament, as we ſhall fee in another 
place, concerns all the Biſhops ordained from the 
beginning of Elizabeth's reign, not merely fince 
1562. Stapleton therefore made no more diſtinction 
between them than the Parliament did. 4. In 1566. 
there were only two Biſhops conſecrated fince the 
year 1562. and even one of them was not yet con- 
ſecrated, when the Bill drawn up about the Ordina- 
tion of the Biſhops was carricd to the houſe. Can 
it be imagined that Stapleton, who writes againſt 


the Ordination of the Biſhops of England, inſtead 


of ſpeaking of thoſe who had received no Ordina- 
tion, and who according to that ſyſtem were pol- 
ſeſt of all the Churches, goes about to diſpute the 
Ordination of one or two lately made Biſhops; eſpe- 
cially writing againſt one who was none of the lat- 
ter? This is to aſcribe to that Controverſiſt, who 
appears ſo wiſe a man to Father Le Quien, ſuch an 
odd conduct as the molt ſenſeleſs Writer could hardly 
be capable of. 
But it will be ſaid, How comes it then that Sta- 
pleton ſays in many places that thoſe Biſhops had not 
been ordained by other Biſhops; that they had been 
ordained without impoſition of hands; that they 
had been made Biſhops only by the Letters Patent 
of the Queen; and laſtly, that being made Biſhops 
in the beginning by the ſole authority of the Prince, 
they had afterwards made uſe of a ridiculous Ordina- 


tion? In the ſyſtem of Szapleron and others, nothing 


can be more eaſy thanto explain all thoſe expreſſions 
and one that is uſed to their ſtyle, can be no longer 
miſtaken about them. = 
In the ſtyle of Harding, Stapleton, Brijiow and the 
other Orthodox Writers, not to be truly ordained, 
or to be ordained out of the Church, or by Biſhops 
8 Who 
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who are not Catholick, and according to a Ritual 
different from that of the Catholick Church, or 
without the Miſſion and Bulls of the Pope, are ab- 
ſolutely ſynonymous terms. Meminerint, ſaid Staple 
ton to thole Biſhops, ſe tantum Parliamenti & non 
Eccleſiæ eſſe Epiſcopos, novo utique & inuſitato More 
& Ritu ordinatos. He therefore grounded the nul- 
lity of their Ordination upon the novelty of that 


Ritual. Without this obſervation their Writings 


are not only unintelligible, but contradictory. Hence 
it is that they ſay indifferently, ſometimes that the 
firſt Biſhops have received no Ordination; ſometimes 
that they have not received a lawful and canonical 
one; ſometimes that they have been conſecrated 
without impoſition of hands, at other times by an 
unlawful impoſition of hands; frequently that th 

have been ordained without Biſhops, becauſe hol 
who conſecrated them were not Catholick ; at other 
times that they have been ordained by falſe Biſhops; 
in a word, tis but ſeldom that they diſtinguiſh want 
of Ordination from an Ordination merely unlawful. 
This confuſed mixture of unexa& notions which 
cannot be denied, will afford us an invincible argu- 
ment for the Lambeth Ordination, and againſt the 


fabulous ſtory. For the acknowledgment of an un- 


lawful Ordination implies that of a real one. Bur 
there was no real Ordination in any other place but 


at Lambeth. Thoſe Writers have therefore acknow- 


ledged the truth of that Ordination. But on the 
other hand, becauſe that Ordination appeared to them 
to be null, not being made by Catholick Biſhops, 
nor according to the Catholick Ritual; they fre- 
quently continued to ſay that the firſt Biſhops had 
not been ordained, or that they had been ordained 
without impoſition of hands, becauſe they acknow- 
ledged no other Ordination but that which was law- 
ful; or laſtly, that they had not been ordained by 
Biſhops, becauſe they gave that name only to the 
Catholicks: In a word, their whole reaſoning tends 

to 


94 er 
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to acknowledge the fact of the Ordination, and at the 
ſame time its nullity; which is ſufficient to prevent all 
the uſe that is made of their teſtimony in favour of 
the fabulous ſtory of the Tavern. 

To prove that thoſe Authors uſe indifferently the 
want of Ordination, or only the want of a canoni- 
cal one; I need not look for other paſſages but thoſe 
which have been alledged by Father Le Quien, and 
they are ſufficient to ſnew the evidence of the Fact. 
Not to mention again that paſſage wherein Stapleton 
acknowledges in expreſs words that the firſt Biſhops 
were ordained according to Edward's Ritual; it ap- 
pears by twenty other paſſages that he only excludes 
a Catholick Ordination. You are no Biſhop, ſays 
he to Horn, becauſe you cannot prove that you have 
received the uſual Ordination. Propterea non Epiſ- 
copus, qui nec approbatam aut aſſuetam vocationem aut 
conſecrationem oſtendere unquam poteris. He does not 


probatam & aſſuetam. If I aſk him, ſays he in ano- 
ther place, how he dares take the title of Biſhop, 
ſince he has only been called by the Letters Patent 
of the Queen, without any lawful Conſecration, or 
impoſition of hands; he can never anſwer any thing, 
if he will do it like a Catholick Chriſtian, not being 


able to prove that he is a Biſhop, not being yet or- 


dained. * Si quærerem amplius quo jure nomen Epi ſcopi 
Winton, ut in libro ſuo facit, ſibi vindicet, cum tan- 
tum litteris Patentibus ſue Printipis ad hanc vocatio- 
nem vocatus fit ſine debitd Conſecratione aut impoſitione 
manuum cujuſcumque Epiſcopi neque ile neque [ut 
ſocii inordinati etiamnum exiſtentes Prelati, modo ut 
Chriſtiani Catholici loqui velint, pro ſe nunquam reſ= 


Pondere poterunt, &c. This is an important paſſage, 


becauſe it appears from it that he confounds theſe 

two things, not to be ordained, or to be ordained 

without a lawful Conſecration or impoſition of hands. 

Tis true, that in order to put another ſenſe upon 
* Staplet. T. 2. p. 1144. 


4 follows 


— 


exclude all Conſecration, but only the uſual one, ap- 
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this paſſage, Father Le Quien, doubtlels very honeſtly, 
follows the Latin tranſlation, in which the worg 
debita has been omitted probably with a deſign; fo 
that there is in it „ine Con/ecratione inſtead of fine de- 
bits Conſecratione. But 'tis in the Engliſh: Being 
called to that function only by the Letters Patent of the 
Prince, without due Conſecration or impoſition of hands, 
&c. Thus he only excludes a lawful Conſecration, 
not all Conſecration. Tis in the {ame ſenſe that he 
ſays in another place, that in the beginning of Chri- 
ſtianity, Biſhops and Paſtors were ſolemnly conſe- 


crated, but that the Proteſtants had no Biſhops law- 


fully conſecrated, Proteſtantes nullos legitime conſecra- 
tos Epiſcopos habent; that whatever they do, is null, 
becauſe their Biſhops want a lawful authority; and 
that if one judges of them by the Scripture and the 
practice of the primitive Church, they are not Bi- 
ſhops. Cum pſeudo-Epiſcopos Proteſtantes omni legi- 
tim auttoritate carere probavero, quidquid faciunt ir- 
ritum eſſe ac nullum liquidò conſtabit. Dico igitur hos 
entruſos fi juxta F. Scripturam & primitive Eccleſia 
praxim judicemus Epiſcopos non effſe. The queſtion 
is not here about an omiſſion of Ordination, but 
only about the want of a lawful one. 

Harding had the ſame notion as Stapleton. Read 
the paſſages quoted by Father Le Quien k, pag. 289, 
290, 291, 297, 298, 300. You will ſee that he 
does not deny that the new Biſhops had any Ordina- 
rion, but no lawful Ordination, becauſe it was con- 
ferred upon them by men who did not ſucceed the 
Apoſtles. This was ſufficient, in his opinion, to be 
reputed to have received no Ordination. His way 
of reaſoning againſt Jewell does clearly prove it. He 
aſks him in the firſt place, how he can pretend to 
be a Biſhop, ſince he neither ſucceeds the Doctrine, 
nor the vocation of his Predeceſſors l. And then pro- 
ceeding to the Miſſion, he aſks him afterwards, who 
has ſent him, who has laid hands upon him, whe- 
F I Pag. 116. 

= ther 
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ther he has looked for ſome Carholick Biſhop to 
conſecrate him; and if he has found one, who has 
lawfully ordained him, let him produce his Letters: 
Si ordinaria, (vocatio) initiationis tu tabellas exhi- 
beto, vel illud ſaltem doceto legitimo manus imponendi 
& inaugurandi inſtituto ejus te muneris exequendi jus 
accepiſſe, quod confidenter tibi gerendum arrogas, ſed 
nimirum initiatione & inauguratione cares. Tis plain 
that by the want of Conſecration which he objects 
againſt him in theſe laſt words, he means that law- 
ful or Catholick Ordination juſt before mentioned 
by him. But the ſequel of this conteſt proves it ſtill 
more ſtrongly. | | 
Harding's objections did not remain unanſwered. 
Jewell denied that there was no Conſecration in their 
Church; on the contrary, he ſays that every thing 
is done among them as before; that they are elected 
by the Chapters, approved by the Prince, confirmed 
by the Metropolitan, and conſecrated by him and 


three Biſhops. Epiſcopi noſtri ſolemni more inſtituto- 


que, quo ſemper ſunt facti, fiunt, liberis Capituli ſuf- 
| fragiis, inaugurante Archiepiſcopo atque Epiſcopis aliis 


tribus, Principe vero ad Epiſcopatum admittente. This 
was a proper place to confound Jewell by objecting 
apainſt him the ſtory of the Tavern, had it been 
known, or if there had been no Ordination. But 
Harding does not ſo much as think of it. Grantin 

the fact, he only objects againſt Jewell that his cauſe 
is not the better for it, becauſe the Metropolitan 
himſelf had not been lawfully conſecrated. Rem de- 
teriorem contra temetipſum modo protuliſti, quam 4 me 
objecta adhuc erat. Nam Metropolitanus veſter qui 
omnium veſtriim conſecrationes, auttoritate ſud conſir- 
mare deberet, legitimam conſecrationem minime obtinuit. 
This is a decifive Inſtance againſt the fabulous ſtory 
of the Tavern. Harding does not ſay that Parker 
has received no Conſecration, but only that he has 
not received a lawful one. He grants thar the Bi- 


{hops have been ordained; but in his opinion that 
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Conſecration muſt be looked upon as none at all, be- 
cauſe it was not made according to the antient form, 
and by lawful Biſhops, and who ſucceeded the a- 
poſtles in a direct line; that is, by Catholick Biſhops, 
and by virtue of the Pope's Bulls. This was exactly 
the ſtate of the queſtion. Trium Epiſcoporum, lays 
Jewell, inaugurationem non negamus, neque illud item 
Metropolitani auctoritatem intercedere debere, quin ipſi 
ita inauguramur, ita res nobis firmatur. lllud inter 
nos diſceptatur z an per univerſam Chriſti Ecclefiam 
nemo in Epiſcoporum album referri debeat, niſi rem ra- 
tam habente Papa. We ſucceed (lays he elſewhere) 
the Biſhops of the antient times: We are elected, 
confirmed, conſecrated, admitted as they were. But 
if they have departed from truth, we ſucceed them 
in their places, not in their errors: Ad eorum exem- 
plum eligimur, inauguramur, confirmamur, admittimur, 
i qud in re decepti ſint, illis in locum ſuccedimus, non 
in errorem. | | | OY 
Jewell muſt have been the moſt impudent man in 
the world to advance a Fact of this nature, if the 
Conſecration at a Tavern had been known, and Hard- 
ing the moſt ſenſeleſs and filly Controverſiſt, if know- 
ing it, he had not anſwered in two words; that 
this was all falſe, and that they had been ordained 


at a Tavern by a mere Apoſtate Prieſt. But does he 


do it? No, he falls upon the Doctrine, the Schiſm, 
the Controverſy about the Sacrifice, the want of or- 
thodox Biſhops to ordain them; and from all this 
he concludes that thoſe new Biſhops had no Ordina- 
tion. This method of our Controverſiſts, is, I think 
ſufficient alone evidently to prove that they made 


uſe of it only becauſe they never knew what was 


invented afterwards about the Ordination. For to 
what purpoſe all thoſe diſcourſes? The Contro- 


verſy was as ſimple as it could be. By ſuppoſing 


the truth of the Fact at the Tavern, every thing elle 
became needleſs, ſince by proving that there had 


been no other Ordination but that of the Tavern, 
, con- 
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conferred by the miniſtry of a mere Prieſt, it wa 
evident rhey were not Biſhops. | 

To get out of this difficulty, Father Le Quien 
asks two queſtions. If the diſpute is reduced to 
this, ſays he, why did thoſe Biſhops refuſe to ſhew 


the Att of their Ordination? 2. How comes it that 


Jewell never anſwers for himſelf, and why does he 
prove his Conſecration with the help of an equi- 
vocation, by ſaying that their Biſhops are thus con- 

ſecrated, without ever anſwering for himſelf? This 
ſeems to be ſuſpicious, and no other reaſon of it 
can be imagined in our Author's judgment, but be- 
cauſe he deſigned to conceal ſuch a ridiculous Con- 
ſecration as that of the Tavern. 

But 'tis an eaſy thing to anſwer thoſe two queſ- 
tions. And I. as for what concerns the Act of 
Conſecration; the ſtare of the queſtion, as we have 
ſeen in the õth chapter of the firſt book, did not re- 
quire that it ſhould be produced. For what did 
Harding ask Jewell? Whether he had been canoni- 
cally ordained Biſhop? whether he had been or- 
dained by Catholick Biſhops ? whether for want of 
Engliſh Biſhops, they had applied themſelves in 
France or in the other Catholick kingdoms to Bi- 
ſhops willing to ordain them? whether they had 
been ordained after the uſual manner? In anſwer 
to theſe queſtions, the producing of the Regiſter 
would have only confirmed Harding in his refuſing 
to acknowledge as Biſhops, thoſe who had been 
only ordained in a way condemned by him. For if 
that Author would not without a Re-ordinarion 
make uſe of the Deaconſhip which he had recei- 
ved according to-Edward's Ordinal : ® Sentiebam me 
non modo Sacerdotem non eſſe, ſed neque legitimum Di- 
aconum, per eam Ordinationem, que tempore Eduard 
Kegis conferri ſolebat would he have allowed an 
Epiſcopal Ordination made according to that Ri- 
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tual, and by Biſhops who after their _—_— and 
excommunication, had not been canonically reſtored? 
Nay, in the ſame place where Harding ſeems to de- 
ny the Ordination of Jewell, by asking him his Let- 
ters, he owns that he and his Brethren had ſought 
Conſecration, and uſed an unuſual form; which ve- 
rifies the Lambeth Ordination made according to 
Edward's Ritual. ® Quod clare demonſirat vos ta- 
lem conſecrationem que in uſu ſemper fuit non queſi- 
viſſe, ſed aliam novam quam antiqui Epiſcopi deſpici- 
ebant. Is it not evident that this anſwer is a plain 
alluſion to the Ordination which Jewel] and the 


others had received according to the new Ordinal ? 


and would Harding have anſwered ſo, had he known 
any thing of the Ordination at a Tavern? 

As for the other queſtion, tis but a ſorry cavil 
of Father Le Quien; and 'tis plain that though Jewell 
did always anſwer in general, yet he always reckon- 
ed himſelf among the others. For, to ſay nothing 
here of his Conſecration, the Acts of which are ſtill 
extant, and will be inſerted in the Appendix; Har- 
ding, who in all likelihood underſtood Jewell better 
than Father Le Quien, did always apprehend that he 
anſwered for himſelf as well as for his Brethren; 
for if he had not underſtood him ſo, would he not 
have ſeparated his cauſe from that of the other Bi- 
ſhops? But he never did it: on the contrary, he ſo 
clearly ſuppoſes that Jewell ſpoke of his own Ordi- 
nation, that he tells him that by anſwering as he 
did, that they had been conſecrated by their Me- 
tropolitan, he made his cauſe worſe, ſince the Me- 
tropolitan who had thus conſecrated them, had been 
himſelf unlawfully conſecrated. Metropolitanus veſ- 
ter qui omnium veſtrum conſecrationes authoritate ſua 
confirmare deberet, legitimam conſecrationem minime 
obtinuit. Was not Jewell included in theſe words, 
omnium vefirim ? Father Le Quien is the only one 


2 Ibid. p. 467. 
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who would not fee it; but it is a thing fo clearly 
expreſſed, that no skill can darken it. | 

When therefore Harding ſays any where that the 
new Biſhops had no Ordination, tis becauſe he did 
not believe that Orders conferred or received accor- 
ding to Edward's Ritual, were true Orders; and 
he expreſſes himſelf upon this Head in ſuch formal 
words, that 'tis impoſſible to miſtake his meaning. 
Sentiebam, » (lays he, ſpeaking of himfelf,) me non 
modo Sacerdotem non eſſe, ſed neque legitimum Dia- 
conum per eam Ordinationem, que tempore Eduardi 
Regis conferri ſolebat, certus quod ii, qui alios ordinare 
eo tempore præſumebant, erant ipſi omnino ſine Oraine, 
miniſtrantes Ordines non ſecundum Eccleſie Catholicæ 
 Ritum, quippe qui omnium Epiſcoporum in Orbe Chri- 
ſtiano ſucceſſionem abjicientes, novam Congregationem 
ſue plantationis ſibi erexerunt, cujus forma ex proprio 
tantum cerebro conſicta, nunquam antea in toto orbe vel 
viſa fuit, vel in uſu extiterit. This is in few words 
the whole Syſtem of the Divines of that time. 
They looked upon thoſe who conferred or received 
Orders, as having none: Erant ipſi omnino fine Or- 
dine, becauſe they had altered the Catholick Ritual, 
non ſecundum Eccleſie Catholice Ritum becauſe 
the form was. new, nunquam antea in toto orbe vel 
wiſa fuit, vel in uſu extiterit : And becaule they 
had formed a new Sect, which interrupted the 
Succeſſion of the ancient Biſhops: Succeſfionem ab- 
Jicientes novam Congregationem propriæ ſuæ planta- 
tionis erexerunt. Wherefore to be without Orders 
in their Stile, is not to have received no Ordination, 
but to have received none according to the Catho- 
lick Ritual; becauſe- in their Syſtem, as in that of 
Father Hardouin, the Deſertion of the Roman 
Pontifical is ſufficient alone to make Ordination null 
and invalid. 


- Ibid. P- 461. 
P 2 | What 
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What compleats the demonſtration of what I 
ſay here, is, that Harding attacked all the Ordina- - 
tions made till his time, both under Edward and 
Elizabeth, according to the new Ritual. Bur all 
had not been ordained at the Tavern, and accor- 
ding to Father Le Quien, from 1562. they were con- 
ſecrared according to the Ritual of Edward. The 
objection about the want of Ordination muſt there- 
fore concern ſome thing elſe than the Story of the 

Tavern, and conſequently the mere want of an Or- 
dination made according to the Catholick Ritual, 
ſince thoſe very Men whoſc Conſecration is ac- 
knowledged by my Cenſors, are looked upon by Har- 

ding as having none at all. | 
Thus frequently in the ancient Church, Ordi- 
nations made by Hereticks and Schiſmaticks were 
looked upon as null, and ſo called; and yet ſome- 
times thoſe who had been deprived of their De- 
grees, were reſtored to them without Re-ordina- 
tion. This language has been imitated by our Di- 
vines; and when they ſay that there was no Ordi- 
nation, it proves dy that they do not acknow- 
ledge an Ordination, which was made according to 
a Ritual different from the Catholick, not that 
there was no Ordination at all. In the very Sy- 
ſtem of thoſe who defend the Story of the Tavern, 
this would be falſe in a ſtrict ſenſe, ſince there was 
at leaſt a ſort of Ceremony, and according to Fa- 
ther Le Quien the matter was tranſacted in a Chapel, 
which the Biſhops of England made uſe of, when 
they came to London. But without —_ recourſe 
to that Fiction, *tis certain that if theſe Divines 
who are cited, had known the fabulous Story, they 
would rather have inſiſted upon ſuch a ridiculous 
Comedy, than upon a mere charge of want of Or- 
dination; and their filence about that Farce is a 
convincing proof that they were then ignorant of 
that Story. What has been ſaid of Harding and 
Stapleton, is equally true of Briſtow, Oſorius, _ 
| 4 rac 
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the others. Oſorius in particular, asking who laid 
hands upon the new Biſhops, and what Ceremony 
had been uſed in their Ordination, does not deny 


that they were ordained, but only that they were 
ordained according to the Catholick Ritual; and 


the end of the paſſage ſhews it. Quamquam, ſays 


he to Haddon, vos homines elegantes, offenſs noſtris 
cæremoniis, que vobis inculte fortaſſe propter nimiam 
vetuſtatem videbantur, alias multo concinniores exco- 


gitaſtis, quas (ut ais) non propinque ſed propinquiſſime 


ad Evangelii formam redegiſtis. The alluſion to the 
new Ritual is evident, and 'tis impoſſible to find in 
it any thing that favours the Story of the Tavern. 
Father Hardouin himſelf owns, that if the whole 


Kite of Ordination conſiſted in the impoſition of 


hands and prayers, one might very well ſay as Oſo- 
rius did, that thoſe Biſhops were ordained ine ulla 
cæremonia. Wherefore there is no need of havin 

recourſe to the fabulous Story to explain O/orius, 
who beſides was contradicted at that very time, as 
we ſhall ſee hereafter, by thoſe who anſwered him; 
and Father Hardouin is forced to acknowledge, that 


to juſtify his expreſſion, tis ſufficient that every 


thing was done with the ſimplicity preſcribed by 
Edward's Ritual. | 
The authority of P Brifow is till of leſs weight. 


Father Le Quien, in order to heighten it, ſays that 


Author knew every thing that had happened, as it 
were, before his eyes, in the firſt year of Elizabeth's 
reign. But this commendation is contradicted by 
the paſſage he quotes out of him; and that which 
I ſhall add, will ſhew that he underſtood Divinity 
as little as Hiſtory, In the paſſage produced by 
Father Le Quien, that Author is ſo well informed 
of what had been done, that he dares not affirm 
whether the new Biſhops were inſtalled only by 
the Letters Patent of the Queen, or whether they 


T. 1. p. 286, 
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received a kind of Ordination, which he calls ri9;- 
culous, becauſe the Conſecrators were authorized 
only by the Queen to ordain them. Idonei wifi 
ſunt, qui fine Ordinatione nova non ſolum Presbyteri 
een, ſed & Epiſcopi & Archiepiſcopi & Primates, 
vel ſolis Litteris Regiis, vel ridicula quadam conſe- 
cratione eorum, qui nullam niſi a Regina conſecrands 
acceperunt poteſtatem. This uncertainty ſhews a 
man well informed, and certainly Father Le Quien 
makes a good choice of his witneſſes. But what 
that Writer ſays to ſhew the difference between 
the Catholick Church and the Proteſtants, is ftill 
more proper to diſcredit the ability aſcribed to him. 
That difference, in his opinion, conſiſts in this, viz. 
that in the Church of Chriſt founded by the Apo- 
ſtles, Biſhops ordained Biſhops, and Prieſts ordain- 
ed Prieſts; whereas the Proteſtants having no Bi- 
ſhops, are contented with Prieſts to ordain them. 
Ejuſmodi erat igitur mos Eccleſiæ Chriſti quam Apoſe 
toli fundaverunt, ut Presbyteri a Presbyteris ordina- 
rentur, ſeu Epiſcopi ab Epiſcopis. A Preteſtantibus 
autem, quia viderunt ſe Epiſcopos non habere, neceſ- 
ario hoc mutatum fuit. Such a Syſtem had never 
been propoſed in the Catholick Church; and I 
know not from whence Briſtow had it. Let the 
Reader judge by this of his capacity. | 
What Father Le Quien ſays, that at leaſt the ridi- 
cula gonſecratio of that Author can only have a re- 
lation to the Story of the Tavern, is not at all true. 
For *tis certain from Stapleton, that our Authors: 
called Edward's Ritual ſo. 4 Anglo-Calviniſte, ſays 
that Divine, cum in principio ſold autoritate Regi 
Cathedras Epiſcopales occuparent, non per manuum 
impoſitionem omnes ſuos Miniſtros ridicule ordinant. 
Father Le — owns that Stapleton ſpeaks here cer- 
tainly of the Ordination conferred according to the 
form preſcribed by Edward's Ordinal. The word 


1 T. 2. p. 281. 


ridi- 
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ridiculous uſed by Briflow, does not therefore relate 
to the Story of the Tavern, the more' becauſe the 
reaſon he adds, ſhews that he called fo the Ordi- 
nation of the Biſhops, only becauſe the Conſecra- 
tors were authorized by the Queen, not by the 
Pope, to perform that function; vel ridiculd qua- 
dam conſecratione eorum qui nullam niſi a Regind con- 
ſecrandi acceperunt poteſtatem. That Author does 
not therefore countenance the fabulous Story. But 
though he ſhould favour it, his authority would be 
very inconſiderable, becauſe his Latin Work * not 
having been publiſhed till after the invention of 
that Tale, he might have made uſe of it without 
making it more probable. But however it be, it 
does not appear that he ſaid any thing of it, and 
his ſilence is a new proof, either that when he com- 
poſed his Work, he had not yet heard any thing 
about that Report, or that it was too new to be 
credited. 

I come now to Sanders, and I wonder Father 
Le Quien ſhould alledge his Teſtimony to prove the 
Story of the Tavern. Perhaps it would be diffi- 
cult to find a Writer more contrary to it. Let us 
put together all that he ſays upon this ſubject: no- 
thing can be more proper to diſcover the truth. 

Fe obſerves in the firſt place, that Henry VIII. 
made no other change in the form of Ordination, 
but forbidding to take the Pope's Bulls, and his 
Mandate for the Conſecration of Biſhops; and that 
abating this, he preſerved: all the other Laws, with- 
out the obſeryation of which, no one could be 
acknowledged to be a Biſhop - Nec alio' modo ordi- 
natum pro Epiſcopo agnoſci oportere. Mr. Fennell, 
from a paſſage in Sanders, which he does not un- 
derſtand, would make us doubt of this fact, and 


The Latin Edition publiſhed in 4. at Arras, is of the year 
1608. | | 

Sand. p. 348. Edit. Colon. 1610. 
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pretends that it is not Sanders, but one Riſhton, who 
days that Zenry VIII. made no alteration in the 
form of Ordination; but that Sanders ſays the con- 
trary, and obſerves that he had preſcribed another 
form for the ordination of Biſhops. *Ordinis Sacra- 
mentum fatebatur, ſed in eo tractando & tradendo in- 
fonita permiſcebat, imo novam formam ordinandi Epiſ- 
copos preſcripfit. Bur beſides that this pretended 
change of form in the Reign of Henry VIII. is con- 
tradicted by Hiſtory and all the Regiſters of that 
time, we find in the ſecond Book of the Schiſm, 
which Mr. Fennell acknowledges to have been writ- 
ten by Sanders, that till Edward's Reign the form 
uſed before by the Catholicks, was kept on, abating 
the ſuppreſſion of the Oath taken to the Pope. 
Quibus fic conſiitutis, ſays that Author, ſpeaking of 
the changes made under Edward, ad commoda tem- 
poralia, quorum prima ipſis cogitatio ac cura fuit tran- 
fierunt, deinde ad Religionis capita; ac primo loco ſan- 
cierunt; ut cum Epiſcopi ac Presbyteri Anglicani, Ri- 
tu fere Catholico, excepta Romani Pontificis obedientia 
quam omnes abnegabant, ad illud uſque tempus ordi- 
nati fuiſſent, in poſterum alia omniuo forma ab ipfis 
preſcripta Ordinationes fierent. The Catholick form 
was therefore always obſerved under Heury, accor- 
ding to Sanders; and if he ſaid that it had been 
changed by that Prince, it can only be in this ſenſe, 
Sg. that he had left out the Oath taken to the 
Pope. And indeed, if there had been any other 
material change, it ſhould be acknowledged that all 
the Biſhops ordained fince the Schiſm, had been 
without Ordination; and conſequently the Ordi- 
nations of Bonner and of the others, who reunited 
themſelves to the Catholicks in Queen Mary's 
Reign, and whoſe Conſecrations were ratified by 
that Princeſs, and even by Rome, ſhould be declared 
null. | 


® Sand. de Schif I. r. p. 254- % Ibid. I. 2. p. 243. 
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Under Edward they ſubſtituted other Prayers in- 
ſtead of thoſe of the Pontifical; but they always 
obſerved the Law which preſcribes the neceſſity of 
being ordained by three Biſhops, to be acknow- 
ledged lawfully conſecrated; ſervata tamen ſemper 
priori de numero preſentium Epiſcoporum, qui manus 
ordinando imponerent lege. Queen Mary. reſtored 
every thing according to the ancient uſage; bur 
El:zabeth revived the Statute made under Edward, 
and conſequently the neceſſity of being ordained by 
three Biſhops to be acknowledged ſuch. Has leges 
novas ſuſtulit Regina Maria, Elizabetha in integrum 
reſtituit ac renovavit, ut proinde oportuerit hos Regi- 
nales Prelatos ita quoque ordinari, ut conſentiente Me- 
tropolitano duo vel tres Epiſcopi aſſiſtant, ipfiſque ma- 
nus imponant. And therefore the ſame Sanders adds, 


that the new Biſhops whom Elizabeth nominated, 


were obliged to get themſelves ordained according 
to a certain Rirual preſcribed by the Laws of the 
Kingdom. Elizabetha quidem ita hæc per Litteras 
patentes conferebat, ut tamen oportuerit eos quibus col- 
lata erant a certis perſonis, ac ritu etiam certo, ſecun- 
dum Leges Regni ordinari. « 

'Tis next ro theſe Remarks that Sanders adds 
that the Biſhops nominated by Elizabeth, nor being 
able to get themſelves conſecrated by the Catho- 
licks, and having no Metropolitan, nor a ſufficient 
number of Biſflops to be ordained, applied them- 
ſelves to an Iriſh * Archbiſhop, priſoner at London, 
to receive the Conſecration from him, but that he 
refuſed it; and that being deſtitute of all lawful Or- 
dination, and not being Biſhops, even according to 
the Laws of the Kingdom, they were obliged to 
have recourſe to the Lay- authority, in order to 
have their new title confirmed, and to reform what 
might have been deficient in their Inſtallation; 
and this after having taken poſſeſſion of the Bi- 


= Ibid. p. 349. 


ſhopricks, 
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ſhopricks, and performed ſome years the Epiſcopal 
Functions without Conſecration. Atque ita cum om- 
ni legitima Ordinatione deſtituti vulgo dicerentur, & 
sp/is Legibus Anglicanis vere probarentur non eſſè Epiſ- 
copos, brachium ſeculare invocare coacti ſunt, ut Laici 
Magiſiratis confirmationem in futuris Comitiis acci- 
perent, cujus autoritate, fi quid minus rite nec ad pre- 
feriptum Legum in priori inauguratione geſtum eſſet aut 
omiſſum, ipſis condonaretur; idque poſtquam Epiſcopali 
officio & Cathedra abſque ulla Epiſcopali conſecra- 
tione aliguot annis jam functi fuiſſent. Let us weigh 
all the Words of Sanders, we ſhall ſee whether 
there is any thing in them that has a relation to the 
Story of the Tavern. 

1. How ſhall we reconcile the neceſſity impoſed 
by the Laws enacted in Queen Elizabeth's Reign, 
of being ordained by certain perſons and with cer- 
tain Ceremonies, with an Ordination without rules 
and decency, and made againſt all the Laws of hu- 
man reſpe& and modeſty? Father Le Quien owns 
that it was the Queen's intention that things ſhould 
be done regularly, and that they were done ſo ſince 
the year 1762. What then ſhould have hindered 
them from acting in the ſame manner at the firſt 
Ordination? Nothing at all; and upon all accounts 
they ſhould have been ſtill more cautious at that 
time than afterwards, ſince that firſt ſtep was to give 
a form to the whole new Miniſtry. CE 

2. The defire which they expreſs to be ordained 
by Catholick Biſhops, and the application which 
they are ſaid to have made to the pretended 1ri/h 
Archbiſhop, priſoner in the Tower, to obtain a 
Conſecration from him, ſhews that they looked up- 
on Ordination as neceſſary, at leaſt to their tem- 

ral intereſt. How all of a ſudden would they 
wo had other notions, and believed that the 


Queen's Letters Patent ſecured their Epiſcopacy, or 
IT T. 1.96 352. | 
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that the Comedy which they were going to act at 
the Tavern, might ſupply the want of a {ſerious and 
lawful Ordination? | 
3. After the pretended refuſal of the Catholick 
Iriſhman, what a ſtep does Sanders put the Biſhops 
upon? Does he ſend them to a Tavern; does he 

we the leaſt intimation of ſuch a deſign; does he 
make them do any comical thing; does he ſay that 
they received no Ordination? Not at all. He owns 
they were ordained, but in an unlawful manner: 
cum omni Ordinatione legitima deſtituti vulgo dice- 
rentur. And why unlawful? Tis becauſe it was 
different from the Catholick Ritual: on ſecundum 
Eccleſiæ Catholice Ritum, as Harding ſays. 2 

4. Not only he does not deny all Ordination; 
he rather intimates that there was one, but into 
which he will not dive. Qualeſcumqus fuerint aut 
quomodocumgue facti fint iſti Pſeudo-Epiſcopi. Would 
he have ſpoke fo, if he had known the fabulous 
Story of the Tavern; being ſo well uſed not to 
ſpare the Reformed in any thing, and more diſpoſed 


to multiply reproaches than to lefſen them? Tis 
true, he adds, that they had received no Epiſcopal. 
Conſecration. But *tis becauſe he did not look up- 


on thoſe who performed that function as Biſhops. 
And indeed, he does not ſay: that they had receiv- 
ed no Conſecration, but no Epiſcopal Conſecra- 
tion, ab/que ulla Epiſcopali Conſecratione. Father Le 
Quien 2 was ſo ſenſible of the difference betweem 
thoſe two Expreſſions, that in order to make the 
Teſtimony of Sanders more proper to impoſe upon 
the Readers, he has ſuppreſſed the Word Epiſcopuli 
in the Quotation of that Paſſage, as he had ſup- 
r. in Stapleton the Word debita, after the 

ord Ordinatione. Tis an eaſy method of con- 
futing one's adverſaries. Tis but citing Authors, 
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as one wiſhes they had writ: they will always be 
favourable by that means. 

5. All that could be found in Sanders to ſup- 
port the fabulous Story, is the neceſſity he ſays 
the Biſhops were reduced to, of having recourſe to 
the Parliament to have their Epiſcopacy acknow- 
ledged. But that very Paſſage confutes the odd 
conſequence that is drawn from it. And indeed, 
1. Sanders does not ſay that what obliged the Bi- 
ſhops to have recourſe to the Parliament, was that 
they wanted Ordination, but that in the Ordina- 
tion which had been made, ſomething might have 
happened that was not abſolutely agreeable to the 
ſtrictneſs of the Laws. Si guid minus rite, nec ad 
preſcriptum Legum in priori inauguratione geſtum eſſet 
aut omiſſum. He therefore ſuppoſes that there had 
been one; but becauſe Edward's Ritual was not ex- 
preſly reſtored, and the Conſecrators had not been 
yet canonically re- inſtated, it kept many perſons fram 
looking upon them as Biſhops. 1 

2. Had they had no Conſecration, the Parliament 
making a Law upon what had happened, would 
not have failed to get them ordained, ſince it was 
the Law of the Kingdom, and it had been revived 
under Edward himſelf. But the Parliament did not 
do it according to Sanders. And therefore they 
looked upon them as truly ordained; but they be- 
lieved at moſt that ſomerhing might be wanting to 
that Ordination, which made the authoriry of the 
Biſhops liable to be legally diſputed, that is, in 
point of Juriſdiction. 

3. I defy any one to produce any example that 
the Parliament of England did ever authorize any 
Biſhop to perform any Functions without a pre- 
vious Ordination, and aſcribe to themſelves the au- 
thority of ſupplying an Ordination omitted. How 
then can it be imagined that rhe Biſhops not or- 
dained had recourſe to that Tribunal, to ſupply 

; all 
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an Ordination which they might have made every 
day; or that the Parliament without getting them 


ordained, ſhould have beer willing to have them 


looked upon as Biſhops, who might have been ſo, 
and ſtood in no need of their authority for that 
purpoſe? 

This whole paſſage of Sanders contains therefore 
nothing in favour of the fabulous Story of the Ta- 


vern. Nay, it is abſolutely contrary to it; and 


Mr. Fennel] being more ſenſible of it than the 
others, thought fit to look out for ſome expedient 
in order to get rid of an authority which made him 
unealy. The third Book * of the Hiſtory of the 


Schiſm, ſays he, was not written by Sanders, but 


by Riſhton. Tis true indeed, that Riſbton put it 
into order, and added what happened ſince the Au- 
thor's death, that is, ſince 1781. or thereabouts. 
But all the firſt years of Queen Elizabeth, and the 


ground of the Work, belong to Sanders, who could 


not put the laſt hand to it by reaſon of his death. 


RNiſhton himſelf ſays ſo in his Preface. Cum autem 


Sanderus, ex Hiſpanis in Hyberniam conce ſſiſſet 
reliquit hoc opus de Schiſmate Anglicano in tres 


Libros diviſum, ſed nondum plane perfectum ac prout 


voluerat perpolitum. The third Book, as well as the 
others, was therefore already written when Sanders 


died; and there is hardly any thing elſe belonging 


to the Editor, but the account of what happened 
after the death of the Author. Nonnulla 
correxi: quædam etiam amovi: plurima que 
deerant, maxime vero poſt D. Sanderi mortem adjunxi. 
But becauſe all thoſe Additions were no great mat- 


ter, he did nat ſeparate them, and inſerted them all 
in the ſame Book, without adding a new one: Et 


quia magnitudo moleſque operis uſque adeo magna non 
videbatur, unius libri nomine univerſum comprehendi. 
That Book therefore belongs much more to Saz- 


3 Mem. p. 1. p. 5. and elſewhere. 
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ders than to Riſhton, and Mr. Fennell ſhould not ca- 


vil ſo 1 about that circumſtance, and ob- 


ject it againſt me; eſpecially conſidering that here- 
in I have only followed the cuſtom of Sanders 
friends and enemies, who do not quote that Book 
under another name but his, though he neither fi- 
niſhed nor publiſhed it himſelf. Fm 
Thus all thoſe Authors are of no uſe to juſtify 
the fabulous Story. 1. Becauſe they ſay nothing of 
it. 2. Becauſe what they ſay, may be very natu- 
rally explained in the ſuppoſition of an Ordination, 
ſuch as that which was preſcribed by Edward's Ri- 
tual, a very true Ordination, but which they would 


not acknowledge to be valid, becauſe that Ritual 


was too different from the Roman Pontifical, and 


becauſe it was not plainly reſtored by the Parliament 


of 1559, But if any one was ſtill ſo obſtinate as to 
pretend to find in their Teſtimonies a Hiſtory that 
never was in them; a new Obſervarion will con- 
vince: us that no pretenſion was ever worſe groun- 
ded. The moſt violent Defenders of that fabulous 
Story acknowledge that there was but one Ordina- 
tion made in that Tavern, viz. that of Parker, 

ho was conſecrated there with ſome few. others. 
Nay, Mr. Fennell imputes it to me as a crime, that 
I have roo much multiplied, as he thinks, the Ac- 


tors of that Comedy, though I have only done it 


upon the Teſtimony of Parſons, Fitz-Simon, and ſome 


others who are not ſuſpected by our IJriſhman. All 
the other Biſhops who received Ordination till the 
Parliament of the year 1566. were conſecrated by 
Parker, or ſome P4 the new Biſhops, according to 
Edward's Ritual; and Father Le Quien owns that it 
was done ſo at leaſt ſince 1762. It ſignifies little 
to me, whether my Cenſors look upon theſe laſt 
Ordinations as null, or valid; and this is not the 
thing in queſtion. But what I would obſerve, is, 
that Harding, Sanders and Stapleton, attacked the 
Epiſcopacy of the latter Biſhops, as well as of the 

| « firſt, 
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firſt, with the ſame arguments; that thoſe Authors 
never diſtinguiſh the latter from the former; that 
they object the ſame things againſt them; that 
they charge them equally with having received no 
Ordination, nor impoſition of hands; that they 
ſay, they have been made Biſhops only by the 
Queen's Letters Patent, they have intruded them- 
ſelves into their Sces without Conſecration, they 
neither have Miſſion nor Character, they are mere 
Laymen; that they call them in jeſt the Queen's 
Prelates, and after the Parliament of the year 1566. 


the parliamentary Biſhops. All thoſe Facts are cer- 


tain, and what confirms them, is, that the Parlia- 
ment in queſtion made no diſtinction between them, 
and comprehended them all in their judgment abour 
the Validity of their Epiſcopacy. No one can 
doubt of it as to the Parliament; and except a 
paſſage of Stapleton, which 1 ſhall explain in a 

roper place, I don't ſee that any other Catholick 
Writer of thoſe early Times has inſinuated the leaſt 
difference between the firſt Biſhops and the fol- 
lowing ones. | 

Now from the certainty and notoriouſneſs of 
thoſe Facts, it follows by a neceſſary conſequence, 
that no uſe can be made of the Teſtimonies of our 
Divines to prove the Story of the Tavern. And 
indeed, if they involved in the ſame reproaches the 
Biſhops conſecrated according to the Ritual of Ed- 
ward; if they alledged the ſame reaſons againſt 
them; if they told them, as well as the others, that 
they had received no Ordination, that they were 
only Laymen, that they were Biſhops only by the 
Queen's authority, that they could not ſhew the 
proofs of their Ordination; tis evident that thoſe 
reaſons do not prove more againſt ſome than againſt 
the others; and it cannot be inferred from rhence 
that the firſt Biſhops received no other Ordination 
but that of the Tavern, ſince thoſe who received 
a true one, were cxpoſed to the ſame a 
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Bur not only the firſt Biſhops in Queen Elizabeth's 


Reign, but even thoſe of Edward's time, were ac- 
cuſed of having received no Ordination, or being 


without any Orders, erant ipſi omnino fine Ordine, of 


having only received a ridiculous Conſecration, per 
mans impoſitionem omnes Miniſtros ſuos ridicule ordi- 
nant, of being mere Laymen, becauſe they were 
not ordained by Biſhops, vide qualis fit Eccleſia, 
cujus Paſtores mere Laici ſunt, non miſſi, non vocati, 
non conſecrati. Thus Harding, Stapleton and Briſtow, 
ſpoke of all the new Biſhops. And yet, ſuppoſing 
the truth of the Story of the Tavern, part had 
been ordained, if not as the Catholick Biſhops, at 
leaſt in a ſerious manner, and with all the outſide 
of an Eccleſiaſtical Worſhip. If therefore not- 
withſtanding a very real Ordination, they were told 
that they had received none, and that they were 
Biſhops only by the Queen's authority; how can 
the ſame objections againſt Parker, Jewell and Horn, 

rove that they were ordained at a Tavern, and 
otherwiſe than the others, even when thoſe who 


deny their Epiſcopacy, are perfectly filent about a 


circumſtance ſo proper to confound them, to de- 
ſtroy all their pretended Hierarchy, and confute 
with one ſtroke whatever they ſaid in defence of 
their Epiſcopacy and of their Church? This is cer- 
tainly what no body will be perſuaded to believe, 
the more becauſe thoſe Authors were always con- 
tradicted, as ſoon as they denied the Conſecration 
of the new Biſhops, without ever mentioning the 
Story of the Tavern to juſtify their objections. 
This is a fourth argument very effectual to ſhew 
that no uſe can be made of the Teſtimonies of the 


Catholick Divines in favour of the Story of the 


Tavern. 
When Bonner, Stapleton and Sanders, went about 

to deny the Ordination of Horn, not only they con- 

fined themſelves to Declamations; but an Author 


who writ at that time againſt Sanders, ſhe ws o 
is 
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his way of defending that Prelate, that he had been 
conſecrated, and that thoſe who denied it, did it u 
on no other pretence, but becauſe his Ordination 
was made according to a Ritual different from the 
Pontifical, that is, according to the Ritual of Ed- 
ward. b Sed quid obſecro eſt, ſays that Author to Sau- 
ders, quod Hornum pſeudo- Epiſcopum appelles ?- 
Unde ſcis in veſtros Epiſcopos Spiritum S. magis deſ- 
cendiſſe quam in illum? Num quia veſtri majori cære- 
moniarum cumulo inaugurantur ? Siccine credis Deum 
murmure, ſuſurris, oleis, unguentis delectari, ut illis 
magis quam precibus noſtris puriſſimis & manuum im- 
poſitione moveatur ? Sed nec afſertiones tuas, nec mea 
verba aliquid probare exiſtimo. Rationum momenta 
expetto, que fi a te aliquando proferantur, ego illis 
potius quam convitio, aut maledifio tuo reſpondebo. 
It thoſe againſt whom that Author writes, had ob- 
jected any thing like the fabulous Story, would he 
not have endeavoured either to juſtify it, or to 
ſhew its falſity ? It was not therefore a thing in que- 
ſtion yet; and ſince he juſtifies the Ordination only 
becauſe it was made with impoſition of Hands and 
Prayers, without other Ceremonies, that omiſſion 
of Ceremonies was therefore the thing of which 
they were willing to take advantage; and conſe- 
quently it was only upon this account, that the Va- 
lidity of Ordination was denied, as it will appear 
more largely by examining the diſpute between 
Horn and Bonner. ö 

This is ſtill clearer by Haddon's anſwer to Oſo- 
rius. That Prelate believing, as moſt of the Di- 
vines of that time did, that the omiſſion of the Ce- 
remonies preſcribed by the Pontifical made all Or- 
dinations null, asks the Engliſh, Who has laid hands 
upon them, what Ceremony was uſed to conſecrate 
them, and by what right all thoſe things had been 


done? Haddon anſwered all thoſe queſtions in a ve- 
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ry fimple manner, and which verifies the Lambeth 
Ordination. De Præſulibus noſtris interrogas, ſays 
he, ua Religione, quo ritu inſtituti ſint, quis manus 
impoſuerit, quis conſecraverit, quam pure fuerit ef- 
fectum? Uno verbo reſpondeo, legitim? manus ills efſe 
impoſitas, adhibitis precibus juxta preſiriptum Evan- 
gelii. Ceremoniis utimur noſtris, ut vos veſtris, & 
religne nationes ſuis. A Capitulis fit delectus jux- 
ta ſalubres & veteres Canones, eleftionem confirmat 
Princeps, electos conſecrant Archiepiſcopi. It the fa- 
bulous Story had been known, would O/orins have 
been ſilent about it, and would not Haddon have en- 
deavoured to clear the Reformation from it? Nei- 
ther of them thinks of this; and how ſhould they 


have thought of it, ſince the Story was not yet in- 


vented? Nay, Oſorius was ſo far from thinking of 


it, that it appears by his objection that the Ordi- 


nation was made according to the new Ritual. 
And indeed, after having asked the Enghifh what 
Ceremony had been uſed to conſecrate them, he 
adds: Quamquam vos homines elegantes offenſs noſtris 
Ceremoniis, quæ vobis inculte fortafſe propter nimiam 
vetuſtatem videbantur, alias multo concinniores exco- 
gitaſtis, quas, ut ais, non propingue, ſed propinquiſſimè 
ad Evangelii formam redegiſtis. Would Oſorius have 
ſpoke in that manner of ſuch a Comedy as that of 
the Tavern? Does not that change of the ancient 


Ritual into a new one, plainly ſnew upon what pre- 


tence he denied the Validity of the Ordination? 
And does not Haddon's anſwer perfectly confirm 
that the new Biſhops, though ordained by impo- 
fition of hands and prayers, yet had been ordained 
fine ulla Ceremonia, without any Ceremony? 
Harding was contradicted by Jewell, as Oſorius had 
been by Haddon, and Sanders by an anonymous W ri- 
ter. That Author who would not admit the Ordi- 
nations of Edward, ſpoke frequently to Jewell, as if 
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he had received none. Not that he thought of the 
Tavern Ordination; but they would fain confound 


with that comical Ceremony the want of Ordina- 


tion which he objected againft him, though the 
one has nothing common with the other. What 


does Jewell ſay in anſwer to the queſtions of that 


Author? That he acknowledges the neceſſity of 
being ordained by three Biſhops under the authority 
of the Metropolitan, and that he as well as the 
others, have been ſo ordained, quin ipſi ita inaugu- 
ramur, ita res nobis firmatur; that they are elected 


by the Chapter, approved by the Prince, and con- 


ſecrated by the Metropolitan and three other Bi- 
ſhops; that they were ſtill elected, confirmed and 


conſecrated, as they were before, ad eorum exemplun 


eligimur, inauguramur, confirmamur, admittimur; 
that they have ſtill the Vocation and Conſecration, 
initiationem habemus & inaugurationem. In a word, 
that the only difference between what was done 
formerly, and what they do, is that they ask no 
longer the Pope's Confirmation, and that it was 
not neceſſary. For they looked upon the change 


| of the Ritual as nothing. What did Harding o 


poſe againſt all this? No fact, many arguments, the 
ſolidity of which I will not examine here, and a 
certain Set of injurious words with which the zeal 
of Divines is always adorned. Bur facts ſhould have 
been alledged, and ſince he has produced none, tis 

fory afforded none yet. On the contrary, 
without denying what Jewell faid of his Ordination 
by the Metropolitan and three other Biſhops ; he is 
contented to tell him : How could your Metropo- 
litan confirm you by his authority, ſince he himſelf 
has not been lawfully conſecrated? Metropolitanus 
veſter gui omnium veſtrim Conſecrationes auctoritate 


| ſua conſirmare deberet, legitimam Conſecrationem minimè 


ohtinuit. Was this an anſwer to Jewell's denial ? Is 
there in it the leaſt intimation of the fabulous Story 


of the Tavern? And does it not appear by that 
| Q 2 Author 
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Author as well as by the others, that they denied 
the Ordination of the new Biſhops, becauſe being 
made according to a Ritual which was not autho- 
rized, it could not be acknowledged ? | 
Champney had the fame fate as Harding, Oſorius, 
Sanders and Stapleton. But there is this difference, 
that becauſe the others knew nothing of the Story 
of the Tavern, they were only anſwered that the 
Ordination had been made according to cuſtom by 
three Biſhops, withour entering upon any other de- 
tail. But as ſoon as the fact of the Tavern was 
mentioned, the Acts and Regiſters were immedi- 
ately oppoſed againſt a Romance ſupported only by 
the falle confidence, which a zeal attended with 
more heat than knowledge ſuggeſted to its defenders. 
This put Maſon upon publiſhing thoſe Acts in op- 
poſition to Kelliſon, Fitz-Simon, Parſons and Holy- 
wood, who were either the inventors, or the profeſt 
defenders of that Fable. Before Holywood, no bo- 


dy advanced any ſuch thing; and therefore no body 


thought of defending themſelves againſt that ca- 
lumny: For how could it be foreſeen ? But from 
that time, the attacks as well as the defences did 
| 1 run upon that point, but with this dif- 

erence, that the aſſertors of the fabulous Story did 
only ground it upon very uncertain hear - ſays; 
whereas thole who denied it maintained their oppo- 
ſition by authentick Acts, and by ſuch a vaſt num- 
ber of Regiſters, and ſuch a general agreement of 
all the publick monuments, that if this proof is re- 
jected, there remains no means of ever proving any 
hiſtorical fact. | 

*Tis true, the Catholicks in their turn always de- 
clared, that they looked upon Parker's Regiſter as 
ſuſpicious ;z but the thing is very different. All the 
hear-ſays on which the fabulous Story was groun- 
ded, fell of themſelves both by their uncertainty, 
an] by the contradictions of the Story itſelf, or of 
thoſe who gave it out. But Parker's Regiſter was 
| upported 
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ſupported by all the other Regiſters of the King- 
dom, by the Royal Archives, the Inſtruments of 
the Lay-courts, and the Acts of all the Churches; 
ſo that if the Forgery of a particular Regiſter had 
been poſſible, it cannot be ſuppoſed without the 
moſt extravagant infatuation or prejudice, that all 
the Regiſters of a Kingdom have been corrupted, 
that all contrary Acts have been deſtroyed, that all 
the Monuments which might prove the truth of 
the fact, have been made away; and this at a time 
when many perſons were {till living, who might 
know exactly what had happened, and bear witneſs 
to the truth. But not one Author ſpeaks in a 
country where the Parties do not ſpare one another 
and the whole amounts to ſuſpicions which may 
ariſe from the mere difference of intereſts, withour 
ever ſaying any thing that is poſitive againſt the 
Regiſters; or if any thing is alledged as an argu- 
ment, it is immediately confuted by the plaineſt 
and ſtrongeſt proofs in the world. | | 

What authority therefore can Teſtimonies have 
that ſay nothing, and which in what they ſeem to 
ſay are contradicted in the moſt expreſs manner? 
But let us ſuppoſe that the Teſtimony of the Catho- 
lick Writers in this matter is more to be regarded 
than that of the Proteſtants who reject itz what 
compariſon at leaſt can one make between obſcure, 


perplexed, uncertain and contradicted teſtimonies, 


and a ſeries of publick Acts, againſt which nothing 
was ever objected, but that they were produced by 
perſons concerned in them? As if it was as eaſy to 


corrupt all the Regiſters of a Kingdom, as to diſ- 


perſe a Story the more eaſy to be trumped up, be- 
cauſe it is produced forty years aſter the fact, and 
ſer up by a mere credulity proceeding from zeal, 


without wanting any other ſupport. When at firſt 


they went about to ſet up that Fable againſt Par- 
ker's Regiſter, they thought that by denying the 


| account of his Conſecration at Lambeth, all the 
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Proofs were exhauſted; and that therefore Story 
for Story the Catholicks might as well call that ac- 
count a Forgery, as the Proteſtants called the other 
a Fable. And indeed, in this caſe it would have 
been difficult to prefer the Teſtimony of the Eu- 
_ gliſþ Proteſtants to that of the Catholicks, and this 
preference would have appeared ſuſpicious to diſ- 
intereſted men. But in the courſe of the diſpute 
the thing took a very different turn: the Ordina- 
tion of Parker at Lambeth happened to be ſuppor- 


ted by ſo many Acts, and connected with ſo many 


Facts, that all the Archives of Eugland muſt be 
corrupted to doubt of that account. 1 
Thus we muſt ſuppoſe the forgery of the Re- 

giſter of the Church of Canterbury during the va- 
cancy before his Inſtallation; the Forgery of Par- 
Ker's Regiſter, which agrees with that of the Chap- 
ter; the Forgery of the Regiſters of above 20 
Churches of England, which mention the Conſe- 
crations of their new Biſhops on the ſame days on 
which they are mentioned in that of Parker, by 
whom or by whole authority they were all conſe- 
crated; the Forgery of the Regiſters of as many 
Chapters, which agree both with that of Parker 


and with thoſe of their Biſhops; the Forgery of 


the Regiſters of the Court of Prerogatives for the 
Probat of Wills, and the Adminiſtration of Eſtates 
ab inteſtato; the Forgery of the Rolls of Chan- 


cery ; the Forgery of the Books in the Offices of 


the Secretaries of State, in which the royal Com- 
miſſions for all thoſe different Ordinations have been 
drawn up, and which ſerve to fix their time; with- 
out reckoning a vaſt rumber of other particular 
Monuments, which are all uniform, and fo unani- 
mouſly conſpire to prove the fame fact, that either 
we muſt ſay that every thing was corrupted, which 
15 extravagant, or that the account of Lambeth is 
certain, which ought to be looked upon as demon- 
ſtrated. For either Hiſtory is a mere — 25 

| eſti- 
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Teſtimonies contrary to ſo many Acts, were they as 
clear and formal as thoſe that are produced are far 
from being ſo, would not occaſion the leaſt doubt 
about the fact in diſpute, and which is ſupported by 
ſo many Monuments. | | 

We have in the Hiſtory of Pope Joan a very 
plain inſtance of what one ought to think of ſuch 
Teſtimonies, which contradict publick Regiſters and 
certain Monuments. The Hiſtory of that Fable, 
and that of the Ordination at a Tavern, ſeem to be 
of the ſame ſtamp, only with this difference, that 
the authority of thoſe Writers who maintain the 
former, is much ſtronger to give it credit, fince 
they are of the party where it is given out, than 
the reſtimony of the Catholicks to prove the fa- 
bulous Story of the Tavern, who might want 
Knowledge, and even perhaps Sincerity, as it has 
been ſharply objected by Melchior Canus againſt 
many of our legendary Writers. 

I ſhall not inſert here what we find in Hiſtory 
concerning that female Pope, her adventures, her 
election, the diſcovery of her ſex, and all the fa- 
bulous circumſtances with which that Fable has 
been adorned: The queſtion is only to judge what 


credit thoſe Writers deferve, who have tranſmitted 


It to us. Perhaps no Fable was ever ſupported by 
more "Teſtimonies, the more weighty becauſe no in- 
tereſt could occaſion them, and becauſe it ſeems 
that nothing but the force of truth could extort 
them from thoſe Writers. And indeed, that Hif- 
tory is related or confirmed, if net by Marianus 
Scotus, at leaſt by Sigebertus Gemblacenſis, Otto Fri- 


fengenſis, Martinus Polonus, Gotfredus Viterbienſis, 


Joannes Parifienſis, William Ockam, Theodoricus de 
Niem, Boccace, Petrarch, St. Antonine, Palmerius, 
Krantzius, Platina, Nauclerus, Trithemius, and a 
great many more quoted by Blonde] d and Spanheim, 
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and by all thoſe who have writ to confute or de- 
fend that Fable. Moſt of theſe Teſtimonies are for- 
mal, and very different from thoſe of Harding and 
Stapleton. The fact is mentioned and atteſted as the 
leaſt doubtful thing in the world. Nay, one may 
affirm without fearing to be contradicted, that from 
the 13th to the 16th Century the number of the 
Authors who confirmed that Fable, is much great- 
er without compariſon than that of thoſe Writers 
who gave no credit to it. 'This was a cafe in 
which, to ground a doubt, one might have infifted 
upon the authority and number of the Writers pro- 
per to ſupport it. 

And yet which way did they go about to ſcatter 


that multitude of witneſſes, who ſeemed to have 


formed a chain of tradition not eaſy to be broken? 
Four things principally have been done *© for that 
purpoſe. It has been thewed, 1. That this Fable 
was not known till a long time after the year in 
which it is placed. 2. That it is made up of dif- 
ferent pieces, which have not been joined to it but 
one after another. 3. That the monuments of that 
time don't allow us to believe it. 4. Laſtly, that 
thoſe who give it out, acknowledge ſome facts, 
with which it cannot be reconciled. Thus Blondel 
has perfectly confured a Fable which our own Hif- 
torians brought into vogue, and of which the Pro- 
teſtants did nor fail ro make a good uſe, in order to 
expoſe the Church of Rome. Let us follow the 
parallel we are going to draw up between thoſe 
two Stories. It will appear that the ſame argu- 


ments that have been made uſe of to confute the 


Fable of Pope Joan, are incomparably ſtronger 
agaiaſt that of the Tavern. 
I. As according to Blondel, the Tale about Pope 


Joan was brought forth very late; in like manner 


that of the Tavern was not given out till five and 


© Blondel, p. 17. | 
forty 
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forty years after the time in which the thing ſhould 
have been placed. Nay, there is an obſervable cir- 


cumſtance alrogether to the advantage of the Ex- 


gliſp. The Fable of Pope Joan, though injurious 
to the Church of Rome, was nevertheleſs invented 
in her pale, and contradicted by no body till many 
ages after it was produced. On the contrary, that 
of the Tavern is invented by the enemies of the 
Church of England, and not only contradicted, but 
entireiy confounded as ſoon as it comes out. More- 


over, the ſilence in this caſe is of much greater 


force than that which is alledged againſt the Story 
of Pope Joan. For there were but few, or no oc- 
caſions at all to mention that Story, and object it 


againſt the Romans; whereas the Catholicks wri- 


ting every day againſt the Engliſb, and ſparing nei- 
ther injurious nor reproachful words, tis impoſſible 
that in ſuch circumſtances they would not have up- 
braided them with that infamy, if it had been pub- 
liſhed. This ſilence is therefore an undeniable proof 
of the falſity of that Story, as well as of that of 
Pope Joan. | 175: 207 Sara) 

2. The Story about the female Pope was made up 


of different pieces, and embelliſhed in proceſs of time. 
At firſt Marianus ſpoke only of a woman, who as 


it was ſaid, had ſucceeded Pope Leo. But ſome 
E never fail to be embelliſhed by the 

ands through which they go. That woman, in 
the new Hiſtorians, was quickly got with child; 


ſhe was delivered in a full Proceſſion; a Statue was 


erected as a Monument for poſterity; a Chair was 
invented to know the ſex of the new Pontiffs: eve- 
ry body added a ſtroke to the Story; and without 
mentioning the journeys of that woman into Greece, 
they came at laſt to diſcover her name, her coun- 
try, her adventures; and ſo many diſcoveries, un- 


known for two hundred years after the Author of 


f Tbid. | 
that 
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that Romance, were eaſily believed by our credu- 
lous Forefathers, and we are athamed of it upon their 
account. | 2 
The fabulous Story of the Tavern had alſo its 
progreſs, as that of Pope Joan. At firſt it was 
very ſimple, and went about only as an uncertain 
A creaible fact is reported, ſays Kellifon. 
But that report, only credible ar firſt, became quick- 
ly a certain fact in the mouth of others. To make 
it more current, every body added to it a ſtroke 
of his own. One took from Sanders the Story of 
the 7:4 Archbiſhop; another ſaid that Neal came 


from Oxford on purpoſe to be preſent at it; a third 
gave out that the Biſnop of Landaff was invited 


thither; nay, Father Le Quien himſelf, to compleat 
the Romance, has changed the Tavern into a fine 


Houſe, and placed a Chapel in it, that the thing 


might be tranſacted more decently. All this could 


not be done immediately, and ſome time is requiſite 


to adjuſt ſo many varieties. But a Fable is always 
a Fable, and the fiction of Epiſodes generally ſerves 
to make one know more certainly what judgment 
ought to be made of the body of the piece. This 
is the ſecond argument, which equally demonſtrates 
the falſity of the two fabulous Stories. 

The third relation te be found between them, 
and which affords another argument to ſhew their 
falſity, is, that they are both equally confuted by 


publick Acts and contemporary Monuments. Tis 


true that ſuch an argument would not perplex Fa- 


ther Hardouin, becauſe he would ſay that all thoſe 
Acts and Monuments are ſuppoſititious. But the 


head of that Father is ſome what different from thoſe 
of other men, and our queſtion will not be decided 
by his notions. Suppoſing therefore the truth of 


rhoſe Monuments, which has been proved elſewhere, 


what compariſon can one make between "Teſtimonies 
rounded only upon a remote and uncertain report, 


with publick Acts drawn up at the very time * 
1 the 
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the thing was tranſacted? Kere the fabulous Story 
of the Tavern is ſtill much more eaſy to be con- 
futed, than that of Pope Joan. For the Regiſters 
of the Church of Rome do not reach fuch remote 
times. The whole proof of falfity is confined 
within the Teſtimonies of Authors either contempo- 
rary or near thoſe times, and ſome inductions drawn 
from their Writings. Here, on the contrary, the 
remoteneſs of time has only deprived us of ſome 
particular Acts, which leave the material fact per- 
fectly notorious. We have to prove it Regiſters 
upon Regiſters, publick Archives, particular Mo- 
numents, Acts of all forts, Letters Patent of Prin- 
ces, Judgments of Courts, contemporary Teſti- 
monies, the agreement of Hiſtorians, the filence, 
or even the confeſſion of Enemies: Everything con- 
curs to ſet the Truth in ſo great a light, that if the 
fact of the Lambeth Ordination is not above all 
doubt, one muſt renounce acknowledging any thin 
certain in Hiſtory. And what do they — 
againſt all this? Not a multitude of witneſſes, as 
in favour of Pope Joan, but a dozen of Writers, 
the firſt of which ſay nothing, and what the others 
fay, is ſo mixed with falſities and improbabilities, 
that if their teſtimony was not confuted by the 
publick Acts and Regiſters, their narrative would 
be ſufficient alone to confound them, or at leaſt to 
make them perfectly ſuſpicious, and 3 
incapable of weakening in the leaſt a fact atteſt 
by all the Acts, and contradicted by none of them. 

Laſtly, to finiſh the parallel between the two 
Romances, they whoſe teſtimony is cited, acknow- 
ledge ſome facts, which make the fiction evident. 
Thus without mentioning the other circumſtances, 
the time given to the Pontificate of Leo IV. and 
Benedict III. by moſt of thoſe who maintain the 
Story of Pope Joan, ſhews evidently the falſity of 
thar Story, becauſe they leave no interval for the 
government of that female Pope. In like — 
| | c 
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the acknowledgment of Stapleton, Sanders, Har- 
ding and the others, is ſufficient alone to ſhew that 
thoſe who defend the Story of the Tavern, cannot 
make uſe of their teſtimonies. Stapleton, by ack- 
nowledging that the Biſhops had been ordained ac- 
cording to Edward's Ordinal, though not yet re- 
ſtored by Elizabeth Sanders, by confeſſing that the 
Biſhops in the reign of the ſame Princeſs could nor 
be looked upon as Biſhops, nor perform their func- 
tions, without being ordained by certain perſons 
and according to a certain Ritual: Harding, by ad- 
mitting 7ewel/'s reply, who affirmed that he was 
conſecrated by the Metropolitan and three other 
Biſhops, and being contented to call the Ordina- 
tion of the Metropolitan himſelf unlawful. 

The parallel between the two Fables is therefore 
compleat. The ſame birth: we are ignorant of 
their original, and both of them were brought 
forth in darkneſs, and at a time remote ſrom the 
fact, which brings into ſuſpicion whatever may be 
alledged contrary to the contemporary monuments. 
The ſame progreſs: they are mere reports ſpread at 
firſt with caution, then greedily taken up, after- 
wards boldly diſperſed, and at laſt conſecrated in 
Wiritings, grown venerable to thoſe who cannot 
perſuade themſelves that an honeſt Writer may be 
impoſed upon by his zeal, and ſacrifice his know- 
ledge to party-prejudice. The ſame ſet of circum- 
ſtances: at firſt more ſimple, afterwards multiplied, 
and brought nearer to probability, out of regard for 
the niceneſs of the Readers and the taſte of the 
age. The ſame contradiction to the publick Mo- 
numents, the contemporary Authors and the ori- 
ginal Acts, which conſpire together to confute 
them entirely. The ſame ridiculouſneſs in the 
Lee of, the Story, which no ſoftning can co- 

our, no diſguiſe can cover, and which is ſo ſhoc- 
king to thoſe who rather conſult the rules of cri- 
ticiim than their own prejudices, that no one pe” 
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of the falſity of both, but the party that is willing 
to take advantage of them againſt their adverſaries. 
And yet the ſame ſupport, notwithſtanding the ri- 
diculouſneſs and contradictions of thoſe two Fables, 
by the teſtimony of ſome Authors, always weighty 
cnough to make thoſe doubt who are willing to 
doubt; but wanting ſolidity to perſuade thoſe who 
rather hearken to the voice of truth than to party 
prejudices. Now, as thoſe Authors do not revive 
the credit which the Story of Pope Joan had got 
by the number of its defenders; in like manner the 
Story of the Tavern cannor be ſupported by any te- 
ſtimonies plainly confuted by Acts of a ſuperior au- 
thority z and being generally cried down, nothing 
bur the moſt obſtinate infatuation can pur one u 

on defending it ſtill, notwithſtanding the Monu- 
ments whereby it is entirely confured. 


— — 


Sn. V. 
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The Atteſtation of the Lord Audley in favour 
of the fabulous Story of the Tavern has all 


 emaginable characters of ſpuriouſneſs. Tho 
it were true, yet no compariſon can be made 
between it and the declaration of Biſhop Mox- 
ton, which is directly contrary to it. 


F all the teſtimonies that have been produced 
in favour of the Story of the Tavern, none 
have been inſiſted upon with greater oſtentation 
than that of the Lord Audley, and afforded a more 
chimerical triumph. The Reader will ſee whether 
it be with reaſon and ſucceſs. The pretended de- 
claration of that Lord being little to be. depended 
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upon, I was reſolved to dwell upon it but one mo- 
ment. For when the falfity of a fact is clearly 
proved by publick Acts and Monuments, it is need- 
les to dwell upon teſtimonies for or againſt the 
truth. As the former add nothing to its certainty, 
the others cannot weaken it; eſpecially when they 
run only upon hear- ſays frequently falſe, and always 
very uncertain. And therefore J was contented to 
obſerve in two words, that it was in vain to make 
uſe of Biſhop Morton's diſcourſe in order to defend 
the fabulous Story; ſince he diſowned upon oath 
whatever they made him ſay, and his denial was 
confirmed by the teſtimony of many Lords both 
fpiritual and temporal, whoſe atteſtations I have 
produced. This is all that fincerity required from 
me, and my cenſors ſhould not have given me a 
new advantage over them; and by inſiſting upon 
their atteſtation beyond its pretended merit, they 
ſhould not have expoſed it to be evidently proved 
falſe. Let us examine the fact, ſuch as it is re- 
lared. | 
Tis ſaid, 8 that it being, reſolved to get the Bi- 
ſhops excluded from Parliament, and to ſuppreſs 
Epiſcopacy in England, in order to ſet up the Pres- 
byterian government by means of the great rebel- 
lion, which brought Charles the Firſt upon the 
fcaffold; they preſented to the Parliament in 1642. 
a Book written againſt Epiſcopacy, in which it was 
27 that the Proteſtant Biſhops had neither per- 
onal Succeſſion, nor Conſecration; that thereupon 
Morton, Biſhop of Durham, made a long diſcourſe 
in the Houſe of Lords, in which he owned chat 
the Ordination of Parker and his brethren had been 
made at a Tavern in Cheap/iae; that fome Jeſuits 
who heard a Lord relate ſomething of that dif- 
courſe, publiſhed what they knew of it in a Book 
printed at Rozen in 16f7; that the Engiiſh being 


: Le Quien, T. 1. p. 207. T. 2. Pr. Juſt. p. 49. | 
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ſtruck with the noife occaſioned by that fact, obli- 
ged Morton to diſown it; but that the Lord Aud- 
| ley, whoſe name had been ſuppreſſed by the Jeſuits, 
made himſelf known to be the Author of that re- 
port by a publick declaration, and that-this decla- 
ration was printed at Antwerp in a Work publiſhed 
in 1659; that Morton and Bramhall never durſt con- 
tradict it: To which Father Le Quien adds, h that 
tis a ſurpriſing thing, I ſhould take no notice of 
that declaration of the Lord Audley, though it has 
been printed ſeveral times, and I have ſeen it, ac» 
cording to Mr. Feunell.. % ei 

To begin with what concerns me, I ſhall be con- 
tented to obſerve that Mr. Fennell impoſes upon 
me, when he gives out that I had ſeen that atteſ- 
tation of the Lord Audley. The Books in which 
it is to be found, being very ſcarce, I could not 
meet with it; and the Work of Father Le Quien is 
the firſt Book where I have found that atteſtation. 
It was therefore impoſſible for me to publiſh it in 
mine, and that Father's ſurprize is ſomewhat volun- 
tary with reſpect to that omiſſion, ſince he himſelf 
does me the juſtice * to believe that probably I 
knew nothing of that declaration, of which I have 
not being willing to ſay one word. However, this 
is too much. Tis true, I had not ſeen it; but I 
knew nearly what was ſaid of it; and upon this 
alone it appeared to me ſo ſuſpicious, that I thought 
it needleſs to make further enquiries about it. 
However, if it be deſired that I ſhould explain my 
{elf upon this head, I am willing to do it; and ſince 
they have been offended at my ſilence, I ſhall per- 
haps ſay more than they would hear. For 4 
they oblige me to ſay ſo, that teſtimony appears to 
me to have all the poſſible characters of ſpuriouſ- 
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neſs; and I believe the Publick will think as I do 
upon the reaſons I am going to produce. 

I. That atteſtation appears deſtitute of authority, 
and without any of thoſe formalities that are re- 
quiſite 1n a teſtimony. And indeed, in order to be 


admitted as a good proof, it ſhould be ſigned by 


the Author; the date of the time or place ſhould 
be (et down; the original ſhould be exhibited, or a 
copy certified by ſome publick Officer it ſhould be 
produced by a LR perſon, and who might an- 
{wer for it, that the truth of it might be proved if 


it was doubted of. But there is no ſuch thing in 


the atteſtation of the Lord Audley. It is neither 
ſigned nor dated by the Author; nor made authen- 
tick by any Notary, or any publick Officer; nor 
certified to be true and confirmed by any perſon of 
note; nor produced at firſt by a known Writer. 
The original is not to be found any where; the 
copy 1s authorized by no body. In a word, we 
have no help to be ſure of its being true; and we 
are obliged ro depend upon the bare teſtimony of 
a nameleſs man, of an equivocal profeſſion in point 
of ſincerity; and the intereſt he had to produce it, 
making him ſuſpicious, he fhould have uſed all the 
caution which the importance of ſuch a declaration 
required from any Writer willing to be credited 
and he knew that in order to deſerve it, his own 
teſtimony was the weakeſt he could uſe, if he had 
nothing but his authority ro warrant the truth of 
It, | 

2. Tis probably in order to make up as much as 
in him lies, ſuch a material deficiency in ſuch an 
' Act, as the want of a ſignature, that Mr. Fennell 
has added the word Audley at the end of the atteſ- 
tation with which he has adorned his Work? *Tis 
pity we know not from whom he had this ſupple- 
ment. At the ſight of that ſignature, I ſhould 


have willingly perſuaded my ſelf that the 9 
. a 
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had recovered ſuch a pretious Original, were it not 
that by the citation to which he refers us, it appears 

that he had this piece from the Book intitded, The 
Nullity of the Epiſcopal Clergy. Whereupon I am 
at a loſs, and want to know how that Declaration, 
to be found without Subſcription in the Work, out 
of which it is extracted, and in that of Father Le 
Quien who tranſcribed it, comes to be ſigned in Mr. 

FennelPs Book. I will by no means charge him with 
falſification z but the perſon from whom he had it, 
cannot well clear himſelf from ignorance : For, this 
is not the whole Signature of the Lord Audley; and 
thoſe which we have of that Lord, are written 
otherwiſe. In the Memoirs which he yy there 
are two of his Signatures at the end of two Epiſtles 
dedicatory to Charles II. and in both he does nor 
ſubſcribe Audley ſhort, but Cafile- Haven Audley l. 
The ſame is to be ſeen in the Hiſtory of Ireland by 
Cox; and every body knows that the Peers of Eng- 
land always take in their Signatures the Name of 
their Titles. This Subſcription therefore affords a 
new proof of ſpuriouſneſs, far from giving any credir 
to that piece; and all that I infer from thence, is, 
that they who are willing to make uſe of it, muſt 
needs think that fault to be a very material one, 
ſince, to make it up, they don't ſcruple to run the 
hazard of being looked upon as guilty of a falſifica- 
tion. | | 15 

3. Tis in 1642. according to Father Le Quien m, 
that Morton made the Diſcourſe mentioned in the 
Lord Audley's Declaration; and our Author repeats 
that date at leaſt ſix times, probably for fear one 
ſhould be miſtaken in it. But this ſingle circum- 

ſtance proves the falſity both of the Diſcourſe and 
the Declaration. For, it is verified py the Acts of 
Parliament, and by Ruſhwortb's Collection n, and my 
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Lord Clarendon's Memoirs, that the Biſhops with- 
drew from the Parliament at the end of December 
1641. to come no more thither; and that on the 
zoth of the ſame month all thoſe who had preſented 
their Proteſtation to the King and Parliament y, were 
ſent to the Tower, except the Biſhops of Durbam 
and Litchfield, who by reaſon of their age and ill 
ſtate of health, were committed to the cuſtody of 
the Uſher of the Black Rod. How then could the 
Lord Audley hear in 1642. a Diſcourſe of Biſhop 
Morton, who from the end of December 1641. did 
not ſet his foot within the Parliament Houſe? 
4. But ſuppoſe Morion could have made in 1642. 
the ridiculous Diſcourſe aſcribed to him, the Lord 
Audley could not have heard it, ſince he was no 
longer in England; and therefore though the Diſ- 
courſe were true, yet the Declaration would be falſe. 
And indeed, we read in the Memoirs publiſhed by 
that Lord himſelf4, that he was gone into /reland 
fome time before the Rebellion, which broke out 
on the 23d of October 1641. and that having after- 
wards embraced the party of the Catholicks in 1642. 
he continued to ſerve 1n that party till 1646. when 
he left /reland to go into France. * * After the ſiege 
„ of Arras (fays he) I went into England, and thence 
ce to /reland, where J have fome eſtate: And whillt 
“J was there broke out the Rebellion of 1641. 
« which kept me in war and trouble till 1646. that 
« I came into France.” Nothing can be more ex- 
preſs than this Declaration; but if there remained 
ſtill any difficulty, one might ſee in the ſequel of his 
Memoirs, that by the courſe of the expeditions he 
mentions, he could not indeed come into England 
from 1641. till after the pacification of 1646. Nay, 
having asked leave to come into England, it was de- 
nied him about the time of the Rebellion in 1641. 


? Clarendon's Memoirs, T. 2. p. 77, 86, &c. N P Rapin, 
Hiſtoire d' Ang. T. 8. p. 185, 188. 4 Memoirs of the 
Lord Audley, printed at London in 1680. r Append. p. 4- 4 
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and he was order'd to retire twenty miles from Dub- 
lin. Now, let thoſe Facts be reconciled with the 
Diſcourſe made and heard in the Parliament of Eng- 
land in 1642. or rather {ſince it is impoſſible to recon- 
cile things ſo contrary ; let it be fairly acknowledged 
that the pretended. Declaration of that Lord is evi- 
dently ſuppoſititious. | | 
F. Not only Morton could not make in 1642. a 
Diſcourſe in the Parliament, nor rhe Lord Audley 
hear it; bur beſides *ris almoſt impoſſible that in 
1657. or 16F8. that Lord ſhould have given the 
pretended Declaration in queſtion. 'To make him 
the Author of it with any probability, tis ſuppoſed 
that having ſeen Bramhall's Book, he writ to that 
Prelate, to declare himſelf the Author of the report 
which Bramball called a lie; and that not contented 
with that Letter, he was willing to make a publick 
Declaration of it, that he might give a L au- 
thority to his teſtimony. But how difficult is it, 
that a fiction ſhould not betray itſelf ſome way or 
other! For, beſides that the Lord Audley, in his Me- 
moirs ſ, ſays nothing about that Fact, which never- 
theleſs was important enough, and muſt needs have 
made a ſufficient noiſe to deſerve that he ſhould men- 
tion it; we find that inſtead of being taken up with 
what Biſhop Bramball might write in anſwer to him, 
he actually ſerved in Flanders in the Army of the 
Prince of Conde, whom he followed till the peace of 
the Pyrenees. Is it likely that in ſuch a ſituation he 
ſhould have concerned himſelf very much in what 
was ſaid in England about the Origin and Validity 
of Ordinations? Let any one believe it, if he will: 
As for me, I neither find truth nor probability in it. 
Beſides, can any one eaſily believe that the Lord 

Audley was till 40 years, as he declares, without 
hearing of the ſtory of the Tavern, of which the 
Books of our Controverſiſts had been full for above 
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35 years, and which the Catholicks objected againſt 
the Engliſh without any reſerve, and with an ex- 
treme aſſurance? The thing cannot be eaſily be- 
lieved, and this pretended ignorance is not perhaps 
one of the leaſt ſigns of ſpuriouſneſs. 

6. But if we had not all thoſe-proofs of ſpuriouſ- 
nels, the bare ſingularity of Morton's Diſcourſe would 
raiſe a ſufficient prejudice againſt it. And indeed, 
What was the Queſtion then? To prevent the 

aſſing of the Bill for the excluſion of the Biſhops. 
It was therefore neceſſary to prove that they were 
true Biſhops, becauſe they had been conſecrated. 
The pretence to exclude them, being taken from their 
having neither Succeſſion nor Ordination z Morton, 
in order to confute that pretence, ſhould have proved 
a Conſecration, if not canonical, at leaſt valid, and 
not to be denied according to the Laws. But of 
what uſe would the Tavern Ordination have been in 
this cafe, and was it not more proper to juſtify the 
project of the Preſbyterians than to confute it? To 
own that the new Biſhops had no other Ordination 
but that of the Tavern, was it not to acknowledge 
that they had received none at all? Beſides, if that 
Diſcourſe was made, as it is ſaid, to prove that 
the Biſhops derived their Succeſſion from the Catho- 
lick Biſhops, how could Morton have proved it by 
that Ordination, which, according to the Authors 
of that ſtory, had been made by Scory an Apoſtate 
Monk, who is not acknowledged to be a Biſhop, 
and at leaſt had been ordained only according to Ead- 
zard's Ritual? Morton was therefore out of his wits, 
if he made ſuch a Diſcourſe. Let us rather ſay, thar 
thoſe who have aſcribed it to him, made no great 
uſe of their wit in the new fiction which they bring 
in to ſupport the fabulous ſtory of the Tavern. 

7. 'Tis an advantage for the cauſe of Truth, that 
the pretended Diſcourſe in queſtion ſhould have been 
aſcribed to Morton, rather than to any other Biſhop. 


For beſides that this Prelate lived long enough to 
| | 2 N diſown 
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diſown that Diſcourſe, it further appears by another. 
good luck, that he himſelf writ a Treatiſe in fayour 
of Epiſcopacy*®. Now, let the Readers judge whe- 
ther it be probable that this Author, who defended 
Epiſcopacy upon the uſual principles, and acknow- 
ledged that it was of Divine Inſtitution, would have 
had the extravagance in a Diſcourſe made in a full 
Parliament for preventing the excluſion of the Bi- 
ſhops, to eſtabliſh their Succeſſion upon ſuch an Or- 
dination as that of the Tavern, and to inſiſt upon a 


Fact, of which his Book muſt have been a full con- 


futation. That Diſcourſe is therefore certainly ſup- 


poſititious; and if the Diſcourſe is ſpurious, the At- 


teſtation muſt needs be ſo. 1 

8. Moreover, *tis very probable that if that Diſ- 
courſe was real, it would have been ſupported in the 
Houſe by thoſe who promoted the excluſion of the 
Biſhops, or contradicted by thoſe who oppoſed it, 
and who cannot be reaſonably ſuppoſed to — been 
perſuaded of the truth of that Ordination, ſince in 
the Certificate which many added to that of Biſhop 
Morton, they declare, that they always looked upon 
that ſtory as a fable. But it does not appear that 
thoſe who attacked the Biſhops, nor thoſe who de- 
fended them, mentioned that ſtory; at leaſt there is 
nothing ſaid of it in the Journal of Parliament. Tis 
true, the Biſhops were excluded from ſitting in it; 


but 'tis well known that violence, not reaſon, was 


the only cauſe of that excluſion u; and the Ld. Say, 
a zealous man for the Parliament, declared 2 
in his Letter to a friend the 22d of October 1658. 
that the Biſhops had been excluded from the Houle 
upon a motive quite different; that the pretended 
Diſcourſe of Morton, as well as the Book preſented 
to the Houſe, was a mere fiction, an invented tale, 
and that he remembred no ſuch thing. And yet, 


The Life of Chillingworth by Me: Des Maizeaux, p. 305, | 
306. Bramhall, Def. of the Ord. Pref, Edit. 1659. 
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who could know any thing of that matter better 
than that Lord, who concerned himſelf ſo much in 


the excluſion of the Biſhops, and was ſo intent upon 


whatever was done on that occaſion? 

9. This leads us to a new reflection, which con- 
firms the ſpuriouſneſs of Morton's Diſcourſe. For 
how is it- poſſible that upon the narrative of a thing 
which did ſo much deſerve attention, the Lord Aud- 
ey ſhould have been the only one that was attentive? 


Tis true, the Author of the Declaration, to pre- 


vent ſuch a well grounded ſuſpicion, ſays there were 
hearers enough to ſatisfy half a dozen Juries. But 
certainly this is a mere Gaſconade. For if there were 
ſo many, why does he name none? Why docs no- 


body affirm the ſame thing with him? How comes 


it that ſo many deny it? *Tis, ſays he, becauſe they 
did not mind it. An admirable anſwer! The novelty 
of the ſtory makes the Lord Audley attentive, and 
the ſame novelty or ſingularity raiſes the attention 
of no body elſe. The thing will not be eaſily believed, 
eſpecially in the circumſtances wherein it is placed; 


that is, in the greateſt debates to get the Biſhops ex- 


cluded from Parliament, or to keep them in it. No- 
thing could have made the whole Houte more intent 
upon what was ſaid pro and con, by reaſon of the op- 
polite intereſt of the Royaliſts or the contrary party: 
And yet, in this circumſtance the Lord Audley hap- 

s to be the only perſon attentive enough to hear 
a thing, which ſhould have made an impreſſion upon 


every body. Certainly if this be true, it mult be 


confeſt that ſome things, though true, are not very 
probable. | Bag, 7 
10. If the Diſcourſe was real, as well as the pre- 
ſenting of the Book to the Houſe, it would in all 
likelihood have been mentioned in the Journals of 
Parliament. Bur there is not one word abour it, as 
It 1s atteſted not only by the Clerk who ſearched for 
it, and whoſe Certificate has been produced, but 
by other Clerks who were preſent at all the _— of 
| raat 
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that Parliament, and who declare that no ſuch Book was 
preſented; and that the pretended Diſcourſe aſcribed 
to Morton was not made by him. How then could 
the Lord Audley atteſt that he heard a Diſcourſe, 
which thoſe who by their office are obliged to give 
attention and take minutes of what is (aid, declare 
not to have been made? The thing is morally im- 
poſſible. N | | | 

11. This filence of the Journals of Parliament is 
ſtrengthened by the unanimous depoſition of moſt of 
the Spiritual and Temporal Lords, who were re- 
quired to explain themſelves upon the truth or fal- 
ſity of that Fact. For, fifteen Temporal Lords, viz. 
the Marqueſſes of Hertford and Dorcheſter, the Earls 
of Lind/ey, Great Chamberlain, of Rutland, South- 
ampton, Lincoln, Devonſhire, Mancheſter, Berkſpire, 
Cleveland, Monmouth, Dover, and Newport, and the Ba- 
rons H/illoughby of Parham and Lovelace, and ſeven 
Biſhops, viz. thoſe of London, Bath and Wells, Ely, 
Oxford, Rocheſter, Salisbury and Bangor, unanimouſly 
declared at the requeſt of Biſhop Morton, that the 
had no remembrance, either that he made the Diſ- 
courſe imputed to him, or that any Book upon that 
matter had been preſented to the Houſe during the 
Seſſion of that Parliament. The Atteſtation has been 
publiſhed in our Diſſertation, ſigned indeed by fewer 
Lords, becauſe I tranſcribed it from that which was 
printed in Bramball's Work”. But from the Pre- 
face prefixed to the firſt Edition of that Work, we 
are informed that the other Signatures came after the 
impreſſion of that Atteſtation; which was the reaſon 
why all of them did not come our at firſt; But be- 
ſides the Preface of the firſt Edition in which they 
were inſerted, they are alſo to be found in the hi- 

ſtorical Abridgment of the Life and Death of Biſhop 
Morton, publiſhed by Dr. Barwick his Chaplain. 
Moreover, it appears by the Preface of Biſnop Bram- 


Y Sum, Account, p. 116, 117, 118. See alſo the Errata. 
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hall, that many other Lords to whom the Atteſta- 
tion had not been preſented by reaſon of their ab- 
ſence from London, declared that they were ready 
to witneſs the truth, and to confound by their teſ- 
timonial ſuch an impudent lie as that which was 
ſo groundleſly diſperſed. The Lord Brudenall among 
others, who was a Catholick, and happened then 
to be the moſt ancient Peer of England, being afraid 
to be accounted the Author of that declaration, 
aſcribed to an ancient Peer, diſowned it publickly, 
maintained that it was abſolutely falſe, and that no- 
thing that was ſaid in it had happened in the Par- 
liament. After ſuch a multitude of witnefles, can 
a declaration be looked upon as true, which is ſo 
unlikely, and equally confuted by the verification 
of the Acts, and the depoſition of all thoſe who 
were required to explain themſelves upon the truth 
of the fact. 

12. And yet, though all theſe things be very ſtrong, 
they are bur a ſmall matter, if compared to the te- 
ſtimony of Biſhop Morton himſelf. But *tis no 
wonder, that being perfonally concerned in that af- 
fair, he ſhould have taken extraordinary meaſures to 
clear himſelf from an imputation, which he looked 
upon as the'moſt odious that might happen to him. 
To leave no doubt upon this head, and make his 
denial more folemn, the Author of the hiſtorical 
Abridgment of his life, who was his Chaplain, and 
conſequently muſt have been perfectly acquainted 
with all thoſe circumſtances, informs us, that he 
» went abour it three ſeveral ways. Firſt, he in- 
ſerted that denial in his laſt Will by way of Codicil, 
which he added to it on the 1fth of April 16578. 
Secondly, he deſired Mr. Gunning, who was ready 
to put out a Book, to make that denial publick. 
Thirdly, he made, in the preſence of a Notary and 
many witneſſes, a ſolemn proteſtation againſt the 


* Ibid. p. 108, 109. 
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calumny charged upon him; and afterwards he cau- 
ſed that Proteſtation to be confirmed by all the- 
Biſhops who remained of that time, except that 
of Litchfield, who probably was at too great a di- 
ſtance; and alſo by all the temporal Lords, who 
happened to be near enough to add their ſubſcrip- 
tions to his. And probably 'tis becauſe the others 
were too far off that little care was taken to get a 

reater number. For “ being all diſpers'd, ( ſays 
Bramball x) * and the number of thoſe who had 
“ ſubſcribed being more than enough to make two 
« Juries, it was thought needleſs to take any more 
« trouble in this affair which was proved more 
« than was neceſſary: It was thought ſufficient to 
enter in ſome publick Regiſter the proteſtation 
« with the arteſtations, that ſo authentick an in- 
« ftrument might furniſh to poſterity a ſolemn 
& and eternal evidence of the ſucceſſion of Biſho 
« in the ZEygliſþ Church.” The Proteſtation of 


that Prelate has already been printed in the Appen- 


dix of my Diſſertation. I ſhall inſert in the Appen- 
dix of this Anſwer the Declaration added to his laſt 


Will, and which was read (probably by his order,) 


at the end of his Funeral Sermon, and alſo the Cer- 
tificate of the Clerks of Parliament : And it-will 
appear by thoſe two Acts, that 'tis impoſlible Biſhop 


Morton ſhould have made the difcourſe imputed to 


him, and conſequently that the Declaration of the 
Lord Audley muſt needs be ſuppoſititious. | 

But without diſputing the ground ſtrictly, and 
to grant as much as a reaſonable complaiſance can 
require; I am willing for one moment that the At- 
teſtation of the Lord Audley ſnould be accounted 
true, and that he be looked upon as the Author of 


it. In this very ſuppoſition, no compariſon can be 


made between it and the Proteſtation of Biſhop 


* Pref. 
Morton; 
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Morton; and the latter is ſufficient to make the 
other perfectly incredible. 

For 1. As to the formalities that are uſually re- 
quiſite to make ſuch a Certificate authentick, none 
have been obſerved in that of the Lord Audley 
whereas none are wanting in that of Biſhop Mor- 
2on. In this the ſubſcription of the Author is to be 
found, with the date of the day when the Certi- 
ficate was drawn up. That Certificate is given in 
the preſence of witneſſes, and ſubſcribed by them. 
It is ſealed with his ſeal, corroborated by an oath, 
received by a Notary who atteſts the truth of it, 
and ſigns it according to cuſtom, produced by a man 
of character, and who names himſelf, and publiſh- 
ed before the eyes of thoſe who are concerned in 
it. Such an Act cannot be excepted againſt in any 
Court. On the contrary, the Certificate. of the 
Lord Audley is neither dated nor ſigned. It is nei- 
ther received by a Notary, nor ſubſcribed by any 
witneſs, nor atteſted by any publick Officer, nor 
ſcaled with the ſeal of the deponent, nor confirmed 
by any teſtimony. Tis an Act prepared at all ha- 
zard, drawn up without knowing where, when, 
and by whom, the original of which was never 
ſeen, produced by a nameleſs unknown man, who 
can neither certify the Act, nor prove that it was 
made by the perſon to whom he aſcribes it, and to 
whom perhaps it was always unknown. Can any 
compariſon be made between the authority of two 
Acts, whoſe authentickneſs and certainty are ſo 
une qual? 8 ene e eee 
2. The pretended Certificate of the Lord Aud- 
ley is ſupported by no other. Tis true, it is ſaid in 
it that many perſons heard the ſame thing as that 
Lord; but great care was taken to name none of 
them, and no one names himſelf to confirm what 
is aſſerted in it. An anonymous perſon prepares 
the Publick for it: Another nameleſs man pe _ 
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the promiſe of his brother. Every thing is tran- 
ſacted between diſguiſed witneſſes: Such Authors 
were proper for ſuch a comical piece as that of the 
Tavern. On the contrary, the Declaration of the 
Biſhop of Durham is ratified by the teſtimony of 
a great many Lords, both ſpiritual and temporal. 
Seven Biſhops and fifteen other Lords, (without 
reckoning many other Peers, who atteſted the ſame 
truth by word of mouth, and the Clerks of Par- 
liament) depoſe as well 2s Morton, that they have 
no remembrance that any Book was preſented to 
the Houſe, nor that this Prelate made any diſcourſe 
upon that ſubject, and leſs ſtill. that he mentioned 
the Ordination at a Tavern. In point of teftimo- 
ny, that of near thirty perſons did always prevail 
over that of a ſingle one; and 'tis infinitely more 
eaſy that a man ſhould think he heard what he did 
not really hear, than that ſo many others either 
ſhould have heard nothing of what was ſaid, or for- 
got what they heard; eſpecially if moſt of them 
were as much concerned in what happened, as the 
Biſhops were, and if that diſcourſe was occaſioned 
by a circumſtance ſo proper to raiſe one's attention, 
as the preſenting ph a Book to the Parliament 
againſt many of their principal members. 

3. Nothing appears to ſupport the declaration of 
the Lord Audley, neither teſtimonies, nor regiſters, 
nor any Hiſtorian. On the contrary, that of Biſhop 
Morton is ſupported all manner of ways, and con- 
firmed by teſtimonies of all kinds. As to teſtimo- 
nies, a great many Lords depoſe the ſame thing as 
he does. As to the regiſters, we neither find in 
them a Book preſented to the Parliament, nor any 
debate about that affair, nor the leaſt thing relating 
to a diſcourſe made upon that occaſion, As for 
Hiſtorians, neither Ludlow, nor my Lord Clarendon, 
who gives a particular account of what was tran- 
{acted in that Parliament, take any notice of the 

Book or the Diſcourſe. Nor is any thing " = 
oun 
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found about that matter in the vaſt collection of 
Ruſbworth, though he relates whatever was done to 
exclude the Biſhops, and it be difficult to conceive 
that ſuch circumſtances ſhould have been omitted 
by him, too conſiderable not to be obſerved, and 
which were to be attended with too many conſe- 
quences, to get eaſily out of one's memory. The 


Lord Audley himſelf makes no mention of it in his 


own Memoirs, how incredible ſoever it be that he 
wou'd have ſuppreſſed an evidence which he had 
before given under ſuch a circumſtance as this evem 
is placed. 

The ſilence of the Hiſtorians and Regiſters is 
therefore as ſtrong a depoſition in favour of Mor- 
zon's declaration, and againſt the certificate of the 
Lord Audley, as the teſtimony of ſo many witneſ- 
ſes, who unanimouſly atteſt that there was no Book 
preſented to the Parliament, no diſcourſe relating to 
that Book, and in which the Tavern-Ordination 
was mentioned. | FR, h 

4. Independently upon thoſe circumſtances, the 
bare tenor of the diſcourſe aſcribed ro Morton makes 
his declaration credible, and diſcredits that of the 


Lord Audley. For the declaration of that Lord f 


makes that Prelate act like a fool. Tis ſuppoſed in 
ir, that he is to ſpeak in defence of Epiſcopacy 
and yet he ſays whatever may authorize its enemies 
to deſtroy it. He diſcourſes not only againſt his 
knowledge, fince he declares that he always look- 
ed upon the pretended Tavern-Ordination as a fable, 
but even againſt his greateſt intereſt ; and he be- 
trays his conſcience and his honour, to haſten his 


ruin, and conſpire in concert with his enemies to 


the deſtruction of himſelf and of Epiſcopacy. Is 


this the character of men? And if they are baſe 


enough to act againſt their own knowledge, is it 
not always out of intereſt? Such a contradiction 
does not appear in Morton's teſtimony. Every thing 


is uniform in it, and conſiſtent with 8 
OM Now 
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Now in point of teſtimony, reaſon and equity re- 
quire, that we ſhould always prefer that which is 
leſs improbable, and leſs contrary to other facts, and 
which ſuits better with the character and conduct 
of the perſon to whom it is aſcribed. Nothing 
therefore can make one uncertain whether he ſhall 
give the preference to Biſhop Morton's proteſtation, 
or to the pretended declaration of the Lord Aud- 


tey, ſince the latter is deſtitute of all the characters 


of truth to be found in the other. 

7. In what circumſtance does Morton bear that 
teſtimony ? Tis in the year before he died, even in 
his laſt Will, and at a time when being very old, 
he is ready to give an account to God of the oath 
he takes before him, after having called him to wit- 


neſs the truth of the fact which he atteſts. What 


could oblige him then to give ſuch a teſtimony, 
eſpecially at ſuch a time as that of Cromwell, when 
being deprived of his dignity, and without hopes 
of recovering it, neither intereſt nor human reſpect 
could force him to make ſuch a ſtep? No ſuch 
circumſtance appears in the pretended declaration of 
the Lord Audley. He is not near the grave, nor 
at that moment when conſcience puts us upon du- 
ties which frequently paſſion and intereſt make us 
lay aſide; for danger and fear being at a diſtance, 


we grow more indulgent to our inclinations and 


paſſions. A new circumſtance, which makes ſtill 
a vaſt difference betwcen the rwo oppoſite decla- 
rations, and deſtroys the uſe that is made of that 
of the Lord Audley. However, I don't pretend to 
charge that Lord with having produced that decla- 
ration againſt his conſcience. We ought to be al- 
ways extremely cautious in judging of thoſe whom 
we do not know. But what I conclude from 
thence is either that the declaration is falſely aſcri- 
bed to him; or if it were poſſible that he ſhould 
be the Author of it, he muſt either have fancied to 


have heard what was not ſaid, or taken for a de- 
fence 
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fence of the Story of the Tavern, what was ſaid to 
confute it. . 

6. Laſtly, The authority of thoſe two declara- 
tions will further appear very unequal, if it be con- 
ſidered how they are drawn up. That of Biſhop 


Norton is ſimple; and that Prelate being only intent 


upon clearing himſelf from a calumny, is conten- 
ted with a plain denial, which he corroborates by 
an oath, and about which he takes to witneſs the 
whole Houſe of Lords, moſt of whom confirm 
afterwards his depoſition. That of the Lord Aud- 
ley on the contrary, is not ſo much a certificate of 
the fact that was only to be certified, as a ſtudied 
anſwer to all the parts of the contrary atteſtations, 
which might make an impreſſion upon the Publick. 
Perhaps it will be faid, that having been made after 


the others, it was neceſſary to reſume all their cir- 


cumſtances. But how come the ſame particulars 
to be ſeen in the ſubſtance of the atteſtation pub- 
Jifhed in 1657. before the others were given out? 
This is therefore g plain trick, and a forged atteſta- 


tion, prepared againſt any event; and in which en- 


deavours were uſed to ward off every thing that might 
be ſaid in favour of Biſhop Morton. They had no 
more to do than to publiſh it under a name that 
might impoſe upon the publick. The Jeſuits who 
firſt gave it out, and perhaps miſtruſted their cre- 
dit, would not venture to declare themſelves to be 
the Authors of ir. They wanted fome body who 


had fat in the Houſe of Peers, and who being a 


Catholick, mighr give an air of probability to the 
thing. The name of the Lord Audley was pitched 


upon to ſer off that piece. Whilſt he attended 


the Prince of Conde, that certificare might have 
been publiſhed without his knowledge, or his being 
able to diſown it: And perhaps his abſence was 


not the leaſt reaſon of this choice. However it 


I Fennell, Mem. Part 1. p. 336. | 
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can thoſe two pieces be compared together, 


| without being ſenſible of the truth of the one, and 


the improbablity of the other? 

From all theſe reaſons, and ſome others which 
might be added, tis plain that there is no compari- 
ſon between the pretended Declaration of the Lord 
Audley, and Biſhop Morton's Proteſtation. But to 
leſſen the impreſſion which the authority of that Bi- 
ſhop might make, Father Le Quien, who never 
wants a ſhift in point of conjecture, gives out con- 
fidently that this Proteſtation can be of no weight; 
that the Proteſtants obliged Biſhop Morton to pub- 
liſh ir, and to deny his own Fact; that he gave in 
his life-time many proofs of his want of ſincerity, 
with which he was upbraided; that being contra- 
dicted by the Lord Audley, neither he nor Bramball 
anſwered that Lord; and beſides that it is too late 
after the ſpace of 99 years to pretend to prove a 
Conſecration, upon the credit of a Regiſter, the au- 
thority of which had been denied long before. Such 
are the reaſons of our Author, to juſtify ſuch a ſuſpi- 
cious piece as the Declaration of the Lord Audley; 
but thoſe reaſons are as weak as the piece he under- 
takes to vindicate, is falſe. 

For, to begin with the firſt objection ; where 


has our Author found that Morton was obliged by 


the Proteſtants to publiſh a denial ? In matters of fact, 
proofs muſt be produced, without which a man de- 
ſerves no credit. But who has atteſted that vio- 
lence? No ſuch thing appears in the Act itſelf, but 
a full and entire liberty. Being informed that a falſe 
and ſcandalous Fact was imputed to him, he reſolves 
to clear himſelf from it, and does it in the moſt ſo- 
lemn manner: He takes care to get his Proteſtation 
confirmed by all thoſe who were witneſſes of the 
falſity of the Fact imputed to him. He deſires one 
of his friends to publiſh his denial in a Book which 


1 T. 1. p. 207, 210, 211. T. 2. Ap. P. $7, 59- 
he 
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he was printing. He will have the ſame denial to 
make part of his laſt Will, and is refolved to appear 
before the Judgment-Seat of Chriſt with a conſcience 
quieted by the ſuppreſſion of the ſcandal which 
might ariſe from his ſilence. Is this the behaviour 
of a man, upon whom a conſtraint is laid? Bur if 
Morton was torced, who conſtrained all the other 
Biſhops, and other Lords, who atteſted the fame 
thing? Is not ſuch a ſuppoſition ridiculous and falſe ? 
Father Le Quien has a good opinion of himſelf, if 
he fancies that upon his authority we ſhall believe 
ſuch improbable things. Bramhall is much more 
credible, when he informs us, that * he that col- 
<« lected theſe ſubſcriptions was ready to atteſt upon 
c oath that he had uſed no perſuaſions or ſollicita- 
<« tions to induce any body to ſubſcribe, but that 
% upon the bare propoſal which he had made to 
ce the ſubſcribers, they offer'd themſelves to do it, 
c deteſting and abhorring the black lye which had 
& occaſion'd this requeſt.” 


2. The inſincerity charged upon Morton, does not 


appear more real than the conſtraint. And indeed who 
charges him with it? A Divine againſt whom he writes, 
and who perhaps was himſelf convicted of it by him. 
Bur when have men been condemned upon the bare 
depoſition of their Adverſaries? Is there any thing 
more common than ſuch accuſations e diſpu- 
tants? A Writer who deſires to get out o 

culty, thinks that he ſees an anſwer in ſome words 
omitted by his Adverſary. He triumphs immediately, 
and gives out that the omiſſion is not without a my- 
ſtery. How often have Du Perron and Aubertin, Ar- 


naud and Claude, the Author of the Provincial Let- 


ters, and his Cenſor objected ſuch things one againſt 
another? By their mutual diſcourſe one would think 
that each of them was an impoſtor. Thoſe impu- 
tations are ſeldom ſufficient to convict a man of un- 


2 Pref. to the firſt Edition. 
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fairneſs. They often proceed from no other cauſe 


but from having exaſperated an Adverſary by making 
it impoſſible for him to anſwer. If one ſhould judge 
of me by the unjuſt imputations of Father Hardouin 
and my other Cenſors, what would he think of my 
Orthodoxy and Sincerity ? . | 1 

3. If Morton and Bramball have not contradicted 
the Teſtimony of the Lord Audley, tis becauſe the 
former could not do it, and the latter thought ir 
needleſs. Morton could not do it, ſince he died, 
before the Work in which that new Declaration 
appeared, could come to his knowledge. For, ir 
was not printed till 1679. But Morton died that 
very year, and certainly before the Work could 
come to his knowledge, ſince Dr. Barwick his Chap- 
lain, who preached his funeral Sermon b, hadnot yet 
ſeen it himſelf, when that Sermon was printed in 
1660. How then in September 1659. could Morton 
have any knowledge of it? And without this know- 
ledge, could he have oppoſed againſt it a new De- 
claration? 5 141 

As for Bramball, what could he do more than 
what he had done? The new Declaration added no- 
thing to what had been ſaid in the Treatiſe of the. 
nature of Faith printed at Rouen in 1657. except 
the name of the Lord Audley, which appeared the 
firſt time prefixed to that Declaration. It was ac- 
cording to Mr. Fennell © the ſame in ſubſtance as 
that which had already been publiſhed, and the ſame 
Imputations, but equally deſtitute of Proofs. Mor- 
ton had diſowned them and was dead, without re- 
tracting any thing. On the contrary, to enforce his 
Declaration, he would have it to be part of his laſt 
Will, and to be read publickly at his Funeral. What 
could Bramhall have added to ſuch a ſolemn Denial; 
and what remained for him to do, but to deſpiſe a 
Declaration publiſhed without Formality and Sub- 


1 * Mem, part. 1. p. 336. 
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ſcription, and produced by a nameleſs Adventurer? 
To require a new Confutation in ſuch circumſtances, 
is to pretend to make needleſs Formalities neceſſary, 
in order to take advantage of their omiſſion with 
thoſe who believe that he who ſpeaks laſt, is in the 
right, though he only repeats what has been con- 
futed in the moſt ſolemn and authentick manner. 
4. Laſtly, *tis in vain that in order to invalidate 
Morton's Teſtimony, and by that means give credit 
to the pretended Declaration of the Lord Audley, 
Father Le Quien ſays it is too late to pretend after 
the ſpace of 99 years to atteſt the truth of an Or- 
dination upon the authority of a diſpured Regiſter. 
For, it may be 2 too late to produce it or to 
refer to it for the firſt time, when the publication 
of it was demanded, and the deciſion of the Fact 
depended upon that alone: Bur 'tis never too late to 
confute a Calumny when it is publiſhed. If this was 
a Teſtimony extorted by entreaty, and given without 
neceſſity a hundred years after the Fact; and if before 
that time the Regiſters had never been heard of, ſuch 
a teſtimony might be accounted ſuſpicious z but *ris 
far from being ſo in the preſent caſe. Tis a denial 
occaſioned by an infamous Imputation diſperſed a- 
ainſt a Biſhop, who thinks himſelf obliged to clear 
Pimſelf from that Calumny, and pay homage to Truth 
diſhonoured under his name. Tis always time to 
atteſt ſuch Facts; and ſince endeavours are con- 
tinually uſed to darken Truth, one ſhould never be 
weary of defending it. Befides, the Regiſters he 
cites were quoted a hundred times before him. It 
was not therefore after a hundred years that they 
were produced; and an Age hence they may ſtill be 
cited with the ſame Succeſs and Confidence, Pub- 
lick Acts loſe no authority for being brought into 
_ teſtimony in later times; eſpecially when they were 


often referred to before, and contradicted only upon 


bare Suſpicions occaſioned by mere Prejudices, and 
frequently by an ill grounded Averſion. 4 | 
2 n 
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And yet this is all that a fruitful imagination has 
been able to ſuggeſt to my Cenſors, in order to de- 
fend a piece which has ſo many characters of Falſity 
by the ſigns of Spuriouſneſs diſcovered in it. If for 
a further Conviction, we examine how that pretended 
Declaration is drawn up, I believe nothing will be 
wanting to ſhew its weakneſs, even though the Spu- 
riouſneſs were not as evident as it is. Naturally 
ſpeaking, it was neceſſary either to produce Witneſſes, 
or the Journal of the Houſe, or to take notice of ſome 
Circumſtance, which might convince. thoſe who 
might be ſo bold or raſh, as to deny the truth of the 
atteſted Fact. | | 
But none of theſe things are made uſe of. In- 
ſtead of oppoling Teſtimonies againſt Teſtimonies,the 
pretended Lord Audley is contented to ſay that the 
| Certificates of the Lords in favour of Morton's De- 
claration, ſay but little, and that the Certificate of 
the Biſhops is not much ſtronger. As if any thing 
ſtronger could be ſaid than to deny that a Book was 
preſented to the Parliament, and that a Diſcourſe was 
made on that occaſion, in which certain things were 
aſſerted; when the whole Accuſation conſiſts in ſay- 
ing that the Book was preſented and the Diſcoutſe 
delivered. I. 
The circumſtance of the Book faid to have been 
preſented, affords a new proof of Falſity which I 
have not mentioned. In the ſubſtance of the Atteſta- 
tion produced in 1657. the pretended Lord Audley 
ſays, that d his Note imported ihat a Book had been pre- 
ſented to the upper Houſe, but without ſaying by whom 
it was preſented, nor who was the Author of it. On 
the contrary, in the Declaration of 1659. he denies 
that he ſaid that a Book was preſented to the Houſe, 
and conſequently that it was regiſtred. 4 For I did 
not ſay, (ſuch is Father Le Quien's tranſlation) that a 


/ 


Fennell, Mem, part. 1. p. 334. Ibjd. p. 333. T. 2. 
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Book was preſented to the Houſe, and conſequently 


that it was regiſtred. What ſhall we call a Contra- 


diction, unleſs this be one of the moſt palpable ones? 
And what credit can one give to a piece which the 
Author himſelf diſcredits by his variation? 

To conclude this matter upon which I have per- 
haps too much enlarged in relation to the evidence 
of the thing; the pretended Lord Audley alledges 
nothing againſt Biſhop Morton to diſcredit his Tefti- 
mony, bur his age of gf years, which (ſays he) 


weakened his Memory, and made him forget what] 


he had faid at that time. But ſuppoſing that Mor- 
ton loſt the remembrance of what he had ſaid, by 


reaſon of his age; did alſo all thoſe Lords who at- 


reſted the ſame Fact, loſe their Memory too? And 
yet they were not of an age yery unequal to that of 
the Lord Audley. This vain ſubtilty cannot there- 
fore be admitted in the leaſt with reſpect to them. 

But J will not ſo much as grant that Biſhop Mor. 
ton forgot what had happened. A man may forget 


thoſe Facts which make no impreſſion upon him, 
and wherein he does not at all concern himſelf: 


But Opinions and Diſpoſitions are not forgotten; and 


Jam ſure that 40 years hence, as well as now, no 
one will perſuade me that I did ever believe the 


ſfory of the Nag's Head Tavern. But the queſtion 
1s not merely about a forgotten Diſcourſe. Morton 
declares in his Proteſtation, that he always looked 
upon the Tavern Ordination as a Fable. He could 
not have always been of that opinion, if he made the 
Diſcourſe aſcribed to him; and if he was of another 
opinion, he could not have forgot it, nor have de- 
clared the contrary, being ſo near the grave. But 
ſuppoſe he had forgot his old Diſcourſe and his old 
3 was the Lord Audley the only one, whoſe 

Aemory was ſo happy as to remember it, whilſt 
every body elſe, and even thoſe who were moſt con- 
cerned in it, forgot it entirely? This Miracle would 


be almoſt as good as that of St. Felix de Valois, who 


3 whilll 
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whilſt all the other Monks of his Convent ſlept till 
by a particular Providence of God, happened to be 
the only one awake to go and ſing Morning Prayers 
with the holy Virgin who tuned them. Dormien- 
tibus cunttis fratribus, & ad Matutinas Preces Deo 
fic diſponente non ſurgentibus, Felix de more vigilans, 
& horas praveniens—_—_— 5præcinente Deipara laudes 
divinas concinit. | 
Without ſuch a Miracle in favour, of the Lord 


Audley, one will hardly believe that he alone heard 
what Morton proteſts he never ſaid, and what ſo 


many others declared they had never heard. But 
were the thing leſs incredible, ſo many other ſigns 
of Spuriouſneſs appear in the Declaration, that they 
cannot repair the diſcredit of the Fable. Had there 
been any appearance of truth in that Atteſtation, the 
moſt favourable opinion one could have entertained 
of the Lord Audley, is, that he was groſly miſtaken 
in fancying that he heard what he did not hear, or 
taking in a wrong ſenſe what he might have heard. 
But the Spuriouſneſs of the Declaration is ſo plain, 
that 'tis needleſs to have recourſe to this excuſe, to 
juſtify the Memory of that Lord. 


The end of the 25 Part. 
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DEF EN CE 
DISSERTATION 


The VALIDITY of the ENGLISH 
| ORDINATIONS. 


BOOK III. 


"I 


In which the certainty of Parker's Ordination 
at Lambeth, and the Ordinations of Barlow 
and Scory are proved by new Records, and 
all the Objections againſt them refuted and 
ſhewn to be without Foundation, 


CM A P. I. 


The Ordination at Lambeth has all the Autbentick- 
neſs that an hiſtorical Fatt can have : Tis contraditted 
by no authentick Monument or Record. The Cavils 
of the Divines are too 7 or of too late invention 
to deſtroy the certainty of it. 


| S' the whole Debate relating to Parker's Or- 

dination depends upon knowing whether the 

Ceremony was perform'd at Lambeth the 17th - 

of December, or at a "aa in London in the _—_ 
2 | a 4 


1 
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of September 1559. to ſhew the Falſity of the latter 
Propoſition is ſufficiently to prove the Truth of the 
former. I might therefore look upon the Ordina- 
tion at Lambeth as fully. demonſtrated, and might 
forbear giving new or farther Proofs of it; bur as 
this is the molt eſſential part of the whole Contro- 


verſy, I think it far better to be guilty of a few Re- 


Petitions than to leave any Doubts concerning a Fa 

of ſuch importance. I only defire of my Readers 
that they wou'd examine this as impartially as they 
wou'd any other Fact: Let Prejudice and Intereſt 
be filent, and I am certain no one will ſo much as 
heſitate upon a Point which ſhall be fo fully cleared 
up. 
SY 2 Tt 1s atteſted as well by the Regiſters of the 
Chapter of Canterbury, as by thoſe of the Preroga- 
tive Court, that the Chapter continued their Ad- 


miniſtration till the month of December 1559. Now 


had Parker been conſecrated in September, the Chap- 
ter's Adminiſtration would have ceas'd from that time:: 
But it appears that they continued it; they exerciſed 
all Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, and in their name was 
every ſentence of the Prerogative Court pronounc'd 


till the oth of December, the day of Parker's Con- 


firmation. There cow'd therefore be no Ordination 
till then; and Parker cannot have been conſecrated 
till that month. | 

2. b Ir appears by the Regiſter of the Prerogative 
Court of the 11th of December 1559. that Parker 
was not then conſecrated; for in a Sentence pro- 
nounc'd that day in his name, he is only ſtiled Arch- 
biſhop Elect, and confirmed. We find alſo in his 
own Regiſter the Collation to a Living given on 


the 1zth, in which he takes the ſame Title. Duo- 


decimo die Decembris Ann. 1559. Reverendiſſimus in 


Ch. Pater D. D. Mattheus permiſſione divina Cant. 
Ach. elettus & confirmatus apud Lambhithe contulit 


* Vid. Append. Vid. Append. Reg. Park. vol. 1. fol. 340. 
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Chriſt. James Clerico Eccleſiam Parochialim Beate 
Marie in Mariſco, Fc. But from the 18th, and 
not before, all Inſtruments are dated in the firſt 
year of his Conſecration. Such is the Commiſſion 

iven for the Confirmation of Grindal, d Commi ſius 
ad confirmandum, &c. Dat. in Manerio noſiro de Lamb- 
hithe Minton. Diœceſ. 18 die menſis Dec. 1559. & 
noſtræ Conſecrationis An. 1. We allo ſee a Licenſe 
tor preaching, dated the 2oth. © Licentia prædi- 
candi fatta Nichol. Robinſon, &c. Dat. in Manerio 
noſtro de Lambhithe Winton. Diœceſ. 20 die Decemb. 
An. Dom. 1559. & noſtræ Conſecrationis An. 19. In 
the Regiſter of the Prerogative Court the Patent 
granted to Haddon to continue in his Office of Judge 
of that Court, is dated in the ſame manner, f 22 De- 
cemb. Conſecrationis noſtre Anno 1. The concluſion 
that is to be drawn from hence, is very eaſy. On 
the 11th. and 12th of December 1559. Parker was 
not yet conſecrated; bur on the 18th he was. Now 
between the 12th and 18th, there was only Sunday 
the 17th, on which this Ceremony cou'd be per- 
formed. It was therefore on that day, agreeably to 
the Regiſter of Lambeth, that he was conſecrated, 
and any Ordination ſuppoſed to be made at another 
time muſt be fabulous, and is ſupported by no Au- 
thority, | | 
3. Not only Parker's Regiſter mentions his Con- 
ſecration to have been at Lambeth on the 17th of 
December, but all the Dates of his Regiſter refer to 
this Epocha, and conſequently prove that his Con- 
ſecration was not reckon'd from the month of Sep- 
tember, but from December. I ſhall quote two Ex- 
amples taken out from amongſt many more of the 
ſame kind. The firſt is his Letter for convening the 
Synod [Convocation] of London in the year 1562. 
and which is thus dated, in Manerio noſtro de Lamb- 


2 Ibid, f. 13. 2 Ibid, f. 217. Reg. G prærog 
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Bithe 27* die menſis Novemb. An. D. 1562. & no- 
fire Conſecrationis An. 30. The other is taken from 
the Orders publiſhed by him at a Viſitation of his 
Cathedral of Canterbury, and dated thus; 70 die men- 
fis Oftobris An. Domini 1573. & noſtræ Conſecratio- 
nis An. 14%. Now if Parker had been conſecrated 
at the Nag's Head in September, and not at Lambeth 
on the 17th of December, the firſt of theſe Inſtru- 
ments would have been dated the 4th, the other 
the 1fth year of his Conſecration, tor the 4th and 
1th years wou'd have begun in the month of Sep- 
tember preceding their reſpective Dates. The Ordi- 
nation therefore was in the month of December, and 
conſequently at Lambeth, as the Regiſter ſays, or 
elſe we mult believe that all the private Inſtruments 
inſerted in this Regiſter are ſuppoſititious, as well as 
Parker's Conſecration, which is ſomething very ab- 
ſurd, and not to be imagined. | 
4. There is a Manulcript preſerved, written in 
the time of Parker, and which is a Collection of 
Orders, made by divers Archbiſhops, to ſerve as a 
Rule for the Proceedings in the Court of Arches, 
which is entirely dependant of the Archbiſhops of 
Canterbury; the Title runs thus: Tranſumptum ve- 
terum Statutorum & Ordinationum Curie Metrop. Can- 
tuar. de Arcubus London una cum Reſcriptis & Con- 


fitutionibus plurium Archiepiſcoporum Cantuar. ſuper 


contingentibus in eadem Curia, c. The firſt Ordi- 
nance in this Collection is made by Robert Winchel- 
fey, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the year 1294. 
The latter part of em are of Parker's time; and his 
Arms which are placed there between theſe two 
Letters M. P. ſufficiently ſhew that the Manuſcript 
was in his time, and did belong to him. Now in 
a Calendar placed after the Table of Contents, we 
find over-againſt the 17th of December the following 
Words, written in the ſame hand with the Manu- 
fcript: XVI. Kal. Januar. Conſecratio Mat. Parker 
Archiep. Caniuar. Here is therefore another "_ 
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nal Manuſcript, which agrees wich the Regiſters 
upon the real time of Parker's Ordination, and which 
proves that the Epocha of this Ordination was pub- 
lick 30 years before the pretended forging of the 
Regiſters. 

5. I have already obſerved that amongſt Parker's 
Manuſcripts, which are ſtill kept in Bennet or 
Chriſt College at Cambridge, there is an original Table 
of all the Ordinations made by Parker, and begun 
in the year 15761. that is, two years after his own 
Ordination. This Table is continued rill the year 
1571. and in 1572. was printed amongſt the Anti- 
quities, and re-printed towards the latter end of Par- 
ker's Life by a Puritan; and this too concurs with 
the Regiſters and Hiſtorians, in ſaying, Mat. Par- 
ter Th. D. Presb. ſecul. Norvicenſ. æt. 56. Conſecr. 
1559. Decemb. 178. The Manuſcript of this Table 
is an original, written in the very time it mentions. 
The printed Copy was never controverted as to the 
Truth of this Fact, neither during Parker's Life, 
nor after his Death, till the broaching of the Nag's 
Head Fable about 30 years after the Publication of 
the Antiquities; and the Puritan Author, an open 
and profeſſed Enemy of the Archbiſhops, and who 
wrote againſt this Table, never offers to contradict 
that Fact: And what reaſon could there be for his 
not doing ir, but that the Truth of it was too noto- 


rious to be injur'd by any mean Shifts, or petty Ca- 


vils? 
6. And ſince I am mentioning the Antiquities of 
the Church of England, this wool be a proper place 
to ſhew how ſtrong and convincing the proof drawn 
from this Work 1s as to the time of Parker's Con- 
ſecration. This Hiſtory having appeared in his Life- 
time, and this Fact which is recorded in it, not hav- 
ing then been contradicted, tho' the time of this 


5 In the Hanaw Edition there is an error in the Print, where 
Parker's Age is ſet down LXI inſtead of LVI. 
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Ordination was ſet down in the Table publiſhed in 
I572. and in the Life of Parker, which at lateſt 
was printed in 1573. Bur as the Exiſtence of this 


Book has been diſputed, and as it is very important 


to demonſtrate the reality of it by reaſon of the 
Conſequence which will be drawn from it in favour 
of the Lambeth Confecration, and the Exiſtence of 
the Regiſters, I ſhall defer the Examination of it till 
the next Chapter, Where we ſhall ſee by undeniable 
Evidence, that the Proof of this Book neceſſarily 
draws with it that of the Truth of the Lambeth Or- 
dination. 7 
7. But in the mean time, and till we can fully ex- 
amine this Work, we have a new Proof of the Truth 
of Parker's Conſecration ſupplied us by one of the 
Copies of this Book found in the late Earl of Sun- 
derland's noble Library. Amongſt the written Notes 


with which this Book abounds, which formerly be- 


longed to John Parker the Arhbiſhop's Son, we find 
ſome written inthe hand-writing of that John Parker, 
as has plainly appeared by comparing it with certain 
Papers, which are well known to have been writ- 
ten with his own hand. Now amongſt theſe Notes 
there are two in particular written in his own hand, 
which ſhall be quoted in the Appendix; in the one 
he gives a Catalogue of the Books which Parker had 
cauled to be printed, and amongſt which is men- 
tioned that of the Antiquities in the other are ſet 
down the day of his Birth and of his Conſecration, 
the date of his Will and of his Death, the place of 
his Burial, c. This therefore is another original 
Monument, written long before the ſuppoſed forg- 
ing of the Regiſters, and which agrees with them, 
and with all other Records, as to the time and place 
of Parker's Conſecration ; and this Proof is of ſo 
much the more weight in that the Author cou'd 
not be deceived himſelf in a Fact of this nature, 
nor could he endeavour to deceive others by Notes 


- which were deſigned for his own uſe only. I know 
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very well that as this Note is not made authentick 
by any judicial Formality, it cannot forcibly over- 
come the Obſtinacy of thoſe who will diſpute its Au- 
thority. But to make an antient hiſtorical Fact cre- 
dible there is very little need of Formality z and when 
the Antiquity of a Monument plainly appears, whe- 
ther it be by comparing and proving Writings, or by 
ſome other Evidence not liable to be ſuſpected, this 
is always thought ſufficient to gain the belief of thoſe 


who have no other view but that of ſearching after 


Truth, eſpecially when ſuch hiſtorical Fragments 


agree with the Records, and with the Teſtimony of 
all Hiſtorians. 


8. The Journal of Parker's Life, written with his 
own hand, and now kept amongſt his other Papers 
in Chrift Col. Library at Cambridge, where it was 
depoſited by Archbiſhop Teniſon, who recovered it; 
this Journal, I ſay, is another convincing. Proof of 
the Truth of the Lambeth Ordination. It is there 
ſer down, that it was on the 17th of December he 
was conſecrated Archbiſhop of Canterbury, h 17 De- 
cembris An. Iyy 9. Conſecratus ſum in Archiepiſcopatum 
Cantuarienſem. A man that's giving himſelf an ac- 
count of the remarkable Occurrences in his Life, 
does not in the leaſt think of deceiving the Publick, 
and as he writes only for his own ule, one cannot 
ſuſpect him of any Fraud. This Writing is there- 
fore more material than 'tis thought, and joyn'd to 


the others, compleats the Proof. 


- 


But *tis objected, that a Man cannot be an Evi- 


dence in his own Cauſe; and befides, how can any 


dependance be made upon a ſorry Pocket-Book, in 
which Parker may have written whatever he pleaſed, 
and no body able to contradict him, ſince the Pa- 
per was to be ſeen by no one? | That was it of 
much greater note than it really is, it is very late 


before it is produced, ſince neither Maſon nor Bram- 


» Parker's Life, Ap. p. 15. - 
5 . Hall 
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ball knew any thing of it. Thus do they pretend, 


with weak and groundleſs Objections, ro deſtroy 


every thing that is original and leaſt liable to ſuſ- 
ſpicion in matter of Hiſtory; but it is attempted in 
vain. 

i A man, ſay they, cannot be an Evidence in his 
own Cauſe. This will hold good whenever he is com- 
mending himſelf, or when he is depoſing ſomething 
to clear himſelf of a Crime, of which he ſtands accuſed. 
But a Man who is writing a Journal of his Life, who 
ſets down every Event as it happens; who writes 
neither ro commend nor juſtify himſelf, bur only to 
keep a Memorandum of all his Actions; who writes 
in a plain ſimple ftyle, which does not in the leaſt 
ſavour of Fiction; why ſhould ſuch a Writing as 


this be called in queſtion? Do we doubt of the 


Facts mentioned in the Memoirs, which ſo many 
great Men have written of their own Lives? Excepr, 
indeed, when they are upon their own Panegyricks, 
or drawing the Characters of their Acquaintance. 
But do we in the leaſt ſcruple believing a Man, when 
he ſays that ſuch a day he was made Marſhal of 
France; that he was ar ſuch a Battle, or had a Go- 
vernment beſtowed upon him? Such Circumſtances 
carry their own Juſtification with them: And cer- 
rain it is that nobody can be better acquainted with 
theſe Particulars than the Perſons to whom they hap- 
pened; ſo that this is not the caſe where a Perſon 
cannot be an Evidence in his own Cauſe. 


& But, continue they, this Paper has been pro- 


duced very late. The Regiſters of the Chapter, and 
of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury were pro- 


duced ſtill later: Are they the leſs authentick on 


that account? In proceeding upon the Proof of any 
hiſtorical Fact, there are freſh Diſcoveries made of 
things which had been neglected either by reaſon of 
the not having been known, or for want of their 


being collected. 
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Maſon had wholly confined himſelf to the ſearch- 
ing of Regiſters, and it does not appear that he had 
ever ſeen Parker's Papers; and till Archbiſhop Teni- 
ſon, into whoſe hands this Journal fell, had joyn'd it 
to the reſt of Parker's Manuſcripts, probably it was 
not known that there was any ſuch Journal in being. 
How many Manuſcripts, which treat of hiſtorical 
Matters, have been diſcovered in our days, which 
till then were unknown? And does this leſſen their 
Authority? It is ſufficient, that upon examining this 
piece, it appears to be Parker's own hand-writing, 
to have it look'd upon as an original Monument of 
that time, and fit to be credited for a proof of the 
Facts it mentions, tho' it was hid or unknown till 
our days; and let it be produced never ſo late, yet 
is not its Authority in the leaft diminiſhed; it bor- 
rows that from the time and perſon of the Writer, 
not from the time in which it was firſt produced. 
The laſt Objection is, that 'tis a ſorry Pocket- 
book in which Parker may have written whatever 
he pleaſed, and no body able to contradict him, ſince 
the Paper was to be ſeen by no one; but for this 
707 becauſe it was to be ſeen by no body, 
its Veracity ought not to be ſuſpected. A Man who 
writes Memorandums for himſelt only, does not en- 
deavour to deceive himſelf; and the plain manner in 
which the Facts are related, is a very ſtrong indi- 
cation of their Truth. Beſides, this Writing is no 
ſuch ſcrall as they pretend it; 'tis a Parchment Roll 
fairly written, and very carefully preſerved, and in 
which you may eaſily know the hand- writing of the 
Author, and his uſual exactneſs. Tis very true it 
is not ſupported by any judiciary Form or Affidavit, 
but theſe are very unneceſſary in the proof of things 
of this kind, and I would appeal to thoſe perſons 
themſelves who cenſure this Writing, and know of 
them, whether we are to give no credit to Memoirs 


Fennel Memoirs, p. 47. 
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written by private Perſons, becaule they are not at- 


_ teſted by a Notary Publick, or written upon Stamp- 


paper. Would not any one laugh at Objections of 
this kind? Every hiſtorical piece has all the Authen- 
tickneſs it can have, when 'tis certainly known that 


it really was written by the perſon who is the re- 


puted Author of it; and it is impoſſible to be guilty 
of any miſtake of this kind in relation to Parker, 


who has left ſo many pieces in his own hand-writ- 
ing behind him. 5 


9. The Queen's Commiſſion to conſecrate Parker, 
dated the 6th of December, is another original Piece; 
and which more ſtrongly claims our belief, ſince tis 
taken from an authentick Regiſter. Rymer pub- 
liſh'd it from the Original itſelf, which was found a- 
mongſt other Papers in the proper Offices, and this 
Copy exactly agrees with that found in Parker's Re- 
giſter, except in one ſiugle inſtance, where the 
name of Richard given to the Suffragan of Bedford, 


is blotted our in the Lambeth Regiſter, and that of 


John inſerted over it, probably in order to make this 
Record agree with the Original, which paſs'd the 
Seals when they found the error that had flipped 
into it. This Uniformity of the Commiſſion, taken 
from two different Regiſters equally authentick, and 
the reference to it by the Parliament in the year 
1566. is the moſt proper proof of the Authentick- 
neſs of ir. By this Commiſſion it is evident that the 
Confecration had not as yet been perform'd on the 
6th of December; the Ordination therefore of Sep- 
tember muſt be fabulous; and that of Lambeth on 
the 17th of December is the only one that can be 
received. | e 
Tis true, that in order to elude the force of this 
Evidence, Father Hardouin has deſired a great num- 
ber of proofs of Forgery; and Father Le Quien aſ- 


ſerts, that it was not this Commiſſion which was 


mentioned by the Parliament in the year 1566. But 


I ſhall ſhew in one of the following Chapters, that 


theſe 


— 
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theſe proofs of Forgery arefo many new Dreams and 
Whimſies; and as to. Father Le Quion, it is ſufficient 
that J obſerve, that the Commiſſion mentioned by 
the Parliament was that in which the Clauſe Supplen- 
te was to be found. Now this Clauſe never was in 
any Commiſſion, excepting that which. was: drawn 
up for Parker's Conſecration, B. 3. C. 4. as I ſhall 
alſo ſhew in one of the following Chapters. It muſt 
therefore- be this: Commiſhon thar was then before 
them. If ſo, the Commiſſion did exiſt before the 
year 15766; and if it did, we cannot lool upon 
Parker's Ordination to have been before the month 
of December; and conſequently: the Truth of the 
Lambeth Ordination is demonttrared. . 

ro. The Puritan Franflator of Parker's Life can- 
not be a ſuſpected perſon. That which has been fo 
ridiculouſly faid of fome Catholick Writers, cannot 
poſſibly be ſaid: of him; to wit, that if they did not 
upbraid Parker with the Tavern Ordination, it was 
thro! caution, and not to exaſperate things too much; 
ſince he has given this Prelate the groſſeſt and moſt 
abuſive Language he poſſibly could. Now this Wri- 
ter acknowledges Parker's. Ordination to have been 
on the 17th of December. Far from contradicting 
it, he himſelf grants and ſets down the other Ordi- 
nations in the fame manner as we find them in the 
Regiſters. There cou'd therefore be no Ordination 
in the month of September; and that of Lambeth was 
fo evidently known, that the moſt violent Enemy. 
Parker ever had, look'd upon this Fact as undeniable. 

11. There were a great many Hiſtorians who. 
wrote either under the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
or ſince her death. Several Records of that time 
have been publiſhed! as well as Letters, Memorials 
and Monuments of all kinds. Is there amongſt em 
all one ſingle one that in the leaſt inſinuates any 
other Ordination beſides that of Lambeih ? I know 
that 40 years after, the Catholicks blazed about a. 
very different Story; but I cannot think any one 
OF T would 
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would have us look upon theſe Writers as Hiſtorians, 
or their Calumnies as authentick Inſtruments. There 
is no great need of Penetration to account for the 
birth of this Fable. The firſt Catholick Divines, 
who wou'd not acknowledge the Ceremony per- 
form'd at Lambeth as a true Ordination, upbraided 
the new Biſhops with having received no real one, 
and told 'em they were mere Laymen. The very 
day that Porter was confirm'd in Bow Church, as 
ſoon as the Ceremony was perform'd on the ↄth of 
December 1559. all the Officers were treated at 
the Nag's Head Tavern according to Cuſtom; and 
this was a Circumſtance of ſuch a nature, that it 
was Capable of receiving a great many Improve- 
ments. On the one hand were ſeveral grave Au- 
thors denying. an Ordination; on the other fide a 
Tavern treat was talk'd of; 'twas but joyning theſe 
two Circumſtances together. It was very eaſy for 
Men who were prejudiced, and had a tolerably fruit- 
ful Imagination, to compoſe a fine Story out of this; 
and then to make thoſe People believe it, who 
thought nothing incredible, let it be never ſo odious, 
that could be laid to the charge of Proteſtants. But 
excepting the Churchmen who have controverted 
this Subject, we have not yet the leaſt ſhadow of 
any Monument, or any Author whatſoever who has 
ſpoken of any other Ordination but that of Lam- 
beth. And indeed, their ſcarcity of Authorities is ſo 
great, that they are reduced to the neceſſity of ar- 
guing againſt us from the ſilence of ſome Hiſtorians, 


as if their having ſaid nothing of the Lambeth Or- 


dination was implying, that they believed nothing 
of it. But if there be ſome Hiſtorians who are ſi- 
tent upon this Fact, there is not one who has denied 
it, and moſt of 'em have mentioned it. The Au- 
thor of the Antiquities, and of the Catalogue of the 


Archbiſhops of Canterbury, Cambden, Goodwin, Ma- 


ſon, Baker, Fuller, Burnet, without mentioning 


thoſe who have writ ſince this laſt Author, as Col- 
| lier, 
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lier, Strype, and ſeveral more; all theſe Writers, I 
ſay, are uniform in their Opinions, and aſſert this 
Fact not upon Hear- ſays or imagined Stories, but 
upon the Authority of the Records and Inſtruments 
which they quote. It would be in vain to produce 
the Teſtimonies of thoſe Hiſtorians which are not 
diſputed; I confine my ſelf to thoſe which are 
printed before the time on which they fix the forg- 
ing of the Regiſters, as being of the greateſt weighr 
and moment. | Fe | 
The firſt is the Author of Parker's Life; printed 
at fartheſt in the year 1573. by whom the Fact is 
thus related. m Anno itaque Domini 1559. Cantua- 
rieuſis Archiepiſcopus eleftus eſt d Decano & Capitulo 
Ecclefie Metropolitanæ Cantuarienſis , poſkedque eodem 
anno 17 die Decembris adhibitis quatuor Epiſcopis Mil- 
lelmo Ciceſirenſi, Foanne Hereford, Milone quondam 
Exonienſi, && Richardo (leg. Johanne) Bedfordenſi 
lege quadam de hac re latd requiſitis, conſecratus efi-— 
primo ſue conſecrationts anno Lambethi conſetravit un- 
decim, & confirmavit duos, & c. and in the Margin 
there is, Hæ Confirmationes & Conſecrationes in Re- 
giſtris apparent. | | 1 x | 
n The ſecond is Francis Thynne, Author of an A- 
bridgment of the Lives of the Archbiſhops of Can- 
zerbury, publiſhed in the year 1586. and inſerted in 
Holinſbead's Chronicles. Speaking of Parker's Con- 
ſecration, he ſays, Yherefore in the ſecond year of. 
Queen Elizabeth (in the Margin you find 1559.) 
he was on the 17th day of December choſen to that 
place by the Dean and Chapter of that Metropolitan 
See of Canterbury, and was conſecrated by four Bi- 
ſhops, which were William, Biſhop of Chicheſter, John, 
Biſhop of Hereford, Miles, ſometime Biſhop of Excel- 
ter, and Richard, (read John) Biſhop of Bedford. 
After having quored a long Paſſage out of Parker's 
Life, joyn'd to the Antiquities, he ſays, In the 
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firſt. jear of his Conſecration be did at Lambeth con- 
ſerrate: eleven, aud confirm two Biſhops of his Province. 
Thoſe whom he confirmed, were William Barlow, 
Biſhop of Bath and Wells, in the time of King Ed- 
ward- the 6th, afterwards made Biſhop of Chicheſter, 
aud John Scory, Biſhop of Chicheſter, in the reign 
of Edward the 6th, afterwards advanced to. the Bi- 
ſnoprick of Hereford. Fo ſhew the Fruth of this, 
he quotes in the Margin of this Book Parker's Re- 
giſter, in the ſame manner as the Author of the An- 
tiquities does; and thereby proves three Things, 
which are equally eſſential. The firſt is, that Par- 
ker was ordained in December 15759. and conſequently 
that the Nag's Head Ordination in September is fabu- 
lous. Secondly, that Parker's Regiſter was in be- 
ing in the year 15786. and conſequently has not been 
forged ſince the year 1600. as Father Hardouin 
fondly imagines: And thirdly, that the Book of An- 
tiquities was not printed ſor the firſt time in 1605. 
ſince we find it quoted and copied in 1786. What 
can now be objected to all this? That this Book too 
is ſuppoſititious. This is the only Recourſe to which 
Father Hardouin and the reſt of em can fly for the 
Defence of their idle Imaginations. But When Peo- 
— are obliged to betake themſelves to Shifts of this 
ature, it proves a Cauſe very deſperate indeed. 
I ſhall here take further notice of the Feſtimo- 
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þ nies of other v Hiſtorians; the Endeavours-uſed by 
j our Opponents to deſtroy their Credit, ſhew how 
i much they make againſt em, and how much their 
i Authority perplexes them, far better than I cou'd Ml ni 
lf do, were | to quote them with all poſſible Encomiums. tl 
ij But it deſerves that Attention of the Publick to ob- v 
1 ſerve what Methods are taken to deſtroy the Credit MW 
| of theſe Writers. GCambden, ſay they, cannot be p1 
look'd upon as a contemporary Author, ſince his WW g. 
Annals of Queen Elizabeth were not printed till the © hi 
; al 
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year 1615. and as much eſteem'd as he is, he has 
his Faults as well as others. Maſon and Burnet are 
Party-writers. Goodwin is an Author fof very little 
Judgment. Baker and Fuller have only copied 
thoſe who went before em, and have added nothing 
to the Authority of others. With ſuch Anſwers as 
theſe they think they have eluded the Authority of 
ſo many Writers ; and asif an Evaſion was rather the 
Point in view than Information, they are contented 
with any little piece of Sophiſtry ; at leaſt that's 
cough for them to lay they have return'd an An- 
wer. | 

But if this be returning an Anſwer, and if to elude 
the Authority of an Hiſtorian, it be ſufficient to ſay, 
he is not without Faults, how ſhall we prove any 
Fa& whatever? Is there a Writer whoſe Narration 
is ſo exact and correct, that we ſhall find nothin 
amiſs in it? Is there an Author ſo well inſtructed in 
every Fact and every Circumſtance, that we ſhall not 
be able to find him miſtaken in any? To ſay that an 
Hiftorian has Faults, is not ſufficient to ſet aſide his 
Authority; but we muſt ſhew that he is miſtaken 
in the very Fact in queſtion. Perhaps too, were we 
to examine the Faults which are laid to Cambden's 
Charge, we ſhould find our Critick much more mi- 
ſtaken than the Author whom he 1s crying down; 
and this is very certain, as to what 1s laid to his and 
Fewel's Charge, concerning the Impriſonment of 
the Biſhops, and in relation to the 4 e of Hcot- 
land, as it would be eaſy to prove by the Teſtimo- 
nies of the beſt Hiſtorians, of Biſhop Andrews, of 
the Lord Burley, and of ſeveral others; but this 
would be Fas a Point which would carry us too 
far from our main Purpoſe z nor is it neceſſary for our 
preſent Cauſe. In maintaining the Authority of this 
great Hiſtorian, it is at preſent ſufficient to ſay, that 
his Teſtimony concerning Parker's Ordination, ex- 
actly agrees with all the publick Monuments; and 
we cannot reject the one without deſtroying at the 
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fame time the other, which would be deſtroying 


every thing that has hitherto been the Baſis and 
moſt ſolid Foundation of Hiitory. Cambden's Au- 
thority too is ſtill the greater, in that we may look 
upon him as an Eyc-witnels of moſt of theſe Things. 
But Father Le Quien won't allow him to be a Con- 
temporary, becauſe his Annals of Queen Elizabeth 
were not printed till 1615. An excellent Remark 


indeed, as if to make a Man a Contemporary, he 


muſt of neceſſity print his Annals the very fame year 


that the Events he is writing of happened: As if it 


Was not ſufficient to have been a Witneſs of 'em as 


Cambden was, who was born in 1751. ſaw every E- 
vent almoſt that happened under Queen Elizabeth, 
knew all thoſe by whom Things were influenced, 
5 who were the chief Inſtruments in tranſacting 
them. 5 | 

As for Maſon and Burnet, if they will have it ſo, 
let em be deem'd Party-writers. We have nothin 

to do here with their Arguments. They have pro- 
duced Records, and theſe Records ſubſiſt ſince their 
time as well as they did before ir. Their Teſtimo- 
nies neither add nor diminiſh from them. The only 
thing to be queſtioned here, is, whether they haye 
produced theſe Records with fidelity; and this is 


what cannot be denied, ſince the Examination that] 


has been made of em has proved it. After that, let 
em be thought ever ſo much Party- writers; the 
Authority of the Record ſtill in being, was never 
thought leſſened, becauſe it was quoted by one Party 
in oppoſition to another. 8 

What has been ſaid of Burnet, may alſo be ſaid of 
Fuller. This Writer, whoſe Authority of itſelf is 
of no great weight, is valuable for the Fragments of 
a great number of Records which he has preſerved, 
where Originals have, ſince the Publication of his 
Works, been deſtroyed by ſeyeral Fires. All the 
publick Inftruments which are to be met with in 


this Author, agree with thoſe already quoted; and 


tis 
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tis not his Authority that's inſiſted upon, but that 
of the Monuments he has preſerved. The care he 
has taken in collecting and compiling 'em, has made 
him a very credible Witneſs, and almoſt an Origi- 
nal. And as he agrees with all the others upon this 
Fact, one cannot reject his Teſtimony without in- 
juſtice, and without ſnewing a diſtruſt of one's own 
Cane 

Laſtly, Goodwin is an inaccurate Writer, and Ba- 
ker is an Author of no great Judgment. I allow it, 
nor do I pretend to ſet any Value upon their Teſti- 
monies, but as they agree with others, and with the 
Records which have been produceed; and I freely 
give them up whenever I find *em wandring from 
their Originals. If they were the only Perſons who 
aſſerted fuch a thing, I ſhould look upon the Fact 
as poorly grounded. But coming after fo many o- 
thers, they add ſome weight to their Teſtimonies z 
and indeed, were they to do nothing more than by 
their Narrations, or even by their Silence, to de- 
ſtroy the ridiculous Nag's Head Fable, this would 
be enougb, coming after ſo many original Hiſtorians, 
to increaſe the number of Witneſſes who give their 


Teſtimonies ro the Truth. 


All theſe Refuſals to be determined by the Autho- 
rity of Hiſtorians, are rather mean Shifts than An- 
ſwers. The publick Records which they quote, 
juſtify their fidelity, and refute all thoſe Reproaches, 
which owe their birth only to ſuperſtitious Surmiſes. 
Let 'em thew that theſe Records are all forged, or 
let *em pay a deference to ſuch Evidence as Hiſtory 
has always look'd upon as the moſt ſacred. 

12. What can be wanting to convince us of the 
Truch of the Lambeth Ordination? Here are pubs» 


lick Records, Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Regiſters, 


printed Books, and Manulcripts, Foreign and Do- 
meſtick Journals, Writers of all ſorts, Friends and 
Foes, contemporary and later; Acts of Parliament 
and Hiſtorians of every kind. If fo general a con- 

7 0 currence 
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currence of Witneſſes and Proots is not ſufficient to 
eſtabliſn the certainty of Fact, as much as it poſſibly 
can be eſtabliſhed, it will be in vain ever to attempt 
the diſtinguiſhing of Truth from Falfhoed in Hi- 
ſtory. But let us do the Publick Juſtice; the Ca- 
price of our Criticks has not been able to corrupt 
its Judgment; the very laying open of the Fact 
without its being ſupported by all the Proofs which 
I have now added, has made the Publick declare 
openly againft the Fable, which is now fo cruſh'd 
with the weight of thoſe Monuments I have been 
quoting, that it will ſcarce be ever able to riſe again, 
ler 'em employ what Art they will to palliate the 
Story, or to diſguiſe the Ridiculouſneſs of at. 
Amidft this general Agreement of Monuments 
and Evidences, let us add, to make it the higheſt 
of Demonſtration, that there 1s not produced one 
ſingle publick Act, by which any of theſe are 
contradicted. The only two which they have been 
willing to lay hold of, to wit, the Commiſſions of 
the th of September and of the 22th of October are 
of ſo little fervice in the deciſion of this Contro- 
verſy, that Champney, and the moſt zealous Advo- 
cates for the Nag's Head Story, have thought fit to 
take no notice of 'em. We ſhall find m the ſequel 


of this Work, that the Fathers Le Quien and Har- 


douin had done much better if they had followed 
their Example, fince they have got nothing by pro- 
ducing theſe two Papers, but the Confuſion of hav- 
ing done it without ſucceſs; by which they inform 
the Publick, that they are deſtitute of any recourſe, 
ſince in the defence of their romantick Story they 
are obliged to have recourſe to one ſo vain and chi- 
merical. | EL 
Bur here we muſt own that they do not de 
ſo much upon theſe two Commiſſions, but that 
they ſeek by other Methods to deſtroy thoſe Im- 
preſſions of the certainty of the Fact which are ne- 
ceſlarily made upon us by the inſpection 1 2 
| onu- 
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Monuments which I have quoted; and they think 

they have found a ſure Means of ſucceeding in the 

Teſtimony of ſome Catholick Divines, who are very 

great Sticklers againſt the Engliſh Ordinations. 4 We 
have already ſeen what ule is to be made of theſe 

Teſtimonies. Let it ſuffice that I juſt mention that 

theſe Evidences may be divided into two Claſſes; in 

the firſt are thoſe who wrote before the death of 
Queen Elizabeth ; and in the ſecond thoſe who wrote 

ſince the reign of 5 James I. The former ſpeak 
in a very rambling and looſe manner; and the Rea- 

ſons which they alledge againſt the Eugliſh Ordina- 
tion, inſtead X* deſtroying, grant the Truth of this 
Fact. The latter are of too late a date, and are not 

good Evidence as to a Fact which happened ſo long 
before their time; eſpecially ſeeing that they can 
borrow nothing from the Authority of thoſe of their 
own Party who preceded them; but that on the o- 

ther hand they are perpetually jarring with the 

moſt authentick Monuments and Records, whick 

have hitherto been look'd upon as the only ſure 
Warrants of the Truth of any hiſtorical Fact. 

It is very true that our firſt Divines have often 

upbraided the new Biſhops with their never having 
received Ordination, with their being mere Lay- 

men, and with their having intruded themſelves into 
the Epiſcopacy by the ſole Authority of the Queen, 


and in Vertue only of her Letters Patents. They have 


been often aſked by whom were they ordained, from 
whom had they received the Impolition of Hands, 
from whence did they derive their Miſſion, and to 
whom did they ſucceed? All theſe Reproaches were 
certainly made, theſe Queſtions really aſk'd. But 
the ſame were formerly made to all thoſe who were 
ordained out of the Catholick Church; and we have 
already ſeen chat the fame Divines who wrote againſt 
theſe Biſhops, upbraided in the very ſame manner 


4 L. 2. Ch. 3, and 4. 


thoſe 
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thoſe who were ordained in the time of King Ed- 
Ward, by reaſon of the Changes made in the Ritual in 
the reign of that Prince. Theſe Reproaches and theſe 
Queſtions therefore prove, that our Divines did not 
look upon the Lambeth Ordination as a true one; 
but they do not in the leaſt imply, that there was no 
Ordination at all. * Father Hardouin, and Father 
Le Quien themſelves, dare not abſolutely deny this; 
for the former ſays, that the Ritual of Edward was 
ſo diveſte d of all Ceremony, that whoever was or- 
dained according to that new Form, might juſtly 
be ſaid to have been ordained fine ulld Ceremonid, 
without any Ceremony. And as for the latter, all 
the Authorities he has alledged does not hinder his 
acknowledging that the thing was done in a Chapel; 
and conſequently with ſome ſort of Ceremony, as 
probably the Impoſition of Hands, or of the Book 
of the Goſpels. When therefore our Divines deny 
that Queen Elizabeth's Biſhops received any Ordi- 
nation, or that they were admitted into the Epiſco- 
pacy otherwiſe than by the Queen's {ole Authority, 
they do not mean that there was abſolutely no ex- 
terior Rite or Ceremony, ſuch as that may have 
been at Lambeth; but they diſpute the Validity of 
this new Rite, and ſhew us, that they acknowledge 
none as true Biſhops, but thoſe who have been rais'd 
to that Dignity by the uſual Miſhon, and who were 
ordained according to the Catholick Rite. * In 
this manner it was that Iſaac the Catholick of Ar- 
menia, formerly uporaided the Armenians, who were 
Followers of Eutyches, ſaying, that the Biſhops had 
no Ordination, and were mere Laymen, becaule they 
were not ordained by the Biſhop of Cz/area. Iu 
znnumeras prolapſi hereſes, ac extranet fatti ab Eccle- 
fra Catholica, cum non accipiant Ordinationem ab Ec- 
clefia Ceſarienſi, nonne omnino profani ſunt ac Laici? 


Reflect. againſt Father Le Quien, p. 63. vol. 1. P. 218. 


And 


187. Combeſ. Auct. Bibl. Petr. Vol, 2. p. 369. 
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And in the Title of the Chapter he ſays, without 
any heſitation, Quod Armenii non habeant Ordina- 
tionem ſed ab omni ſacerdotio extranei int. | 

This kind of Expreſſions is ſo very frequent 
in all the ancient Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, that I 
thought no body could have miſtook them; and 
very probably my Opponents would not have made 
this miſtake, with regard to the Engliſh, if the 
Nag's Head Story, which was invented afterwards, 
had not furniſh'd 'em with a Pretence. Bur the 


{ Reproaches of the former Divines are too looſe to 


be applied to a Story which their Silence on that 
head diſowns, and which is deſtroy'd by the Con- 
feſſions which Truth has extorted from them, as 
we have ſeen in examining their ſeveral Reproaches 
and Harangues. | 


8 9 * — — 


G 


The Edition of a Book intituled, De Antiqui- 
tate Britannicæ Eccleſiæ, printed in 1572. 15 
not an imaginary Edition. The Falſities and 
Tncorretineſs of Father Le Quien in every 
thing that he has ſaid on this head. The 
proof draum from this Book in favour of 
the Lambeth Ordination, is a certain De- 
monſtration. 


N Othing is more ſurprizing than the unfair Ob- 


jections which we are now to conſider. Per- 
haps there never was any thing more certain than 


what the Author of the Defence of the Validity, 


Cc. aflerted, that in the year 1572. there was a 
Book printed at London, intituled, De Antiquitate 
| 1 5 Britannicæ 
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Britannicæ Eccleſiæ. The Copies of that Impreſſion, 
which are ſtill preſerved, the frequent Quotations 
from it, the Teſtimony of Hiſtorians, and the Cri- 
ticiſms that were wrote upon it, are ſo many con- 
vincing Proofs of its Exiſtence; but as the Exiſtence 
of that Edition entirely deſtroys the Tavern ſtory, 
and that in this Controverſy tis Intereſt, not Truth, 
which ſways; Father Hardouin has been pleas'd te 

ronounce this Edition a ſuppoſititious one; and Fa- 
ther Le Quien has not been aſhamed to black this 
idle Notion with Conjectures that ſhew no Fact is 
fo very certain but we may make it doubtful to our 
ſelves, when Prejudice is the Law we judge by. Tis 
true that the latter, aſhamed of his Illuſion, has by 
diſowning it, retracted what he had advanced in 
oppoſition to Evidence itſelt; bur he has done it 
with fo many Reſtrictions, and ſo much Perplexity, 
that his Recantation does not prove a much greater 
Honour to his Sincerity than his Conjectures did be- 
fore to his Underſtanding. 

That we may thoroughly enter into and under- 
ſtand theſe Difficulties, it will be neceſſary to lay 
before the Reader in a few Words the Hiſtory of 
this Edition, Parker in the midſt of thoſe weighty 
Affairs, which of courſe were created him by the 
Governmear of his Church, the Revolution that had 
happened in Religion, and the Confidence repoſed in 
him by the Queen, ſought, in the ſearch of Antiquities 


and the reading of Hiſtory, to unbend his Mind, and 


find an caſe becoming a Biſhop, and a Man of Learn- 
ing, and which might one day or other be of ſer- 
vice to his Country. Not to mention the feveral 
Manuſcripts which he collected, in order to have 
em publiſhed at proper times, he applied himſelf in 
a particular manner to the Hiſtory of the Church, 
and of his Predeceſſors. Joſſelin one of his Do- 
meſticks, ſeconding his Deſigns, and improving to 
the beſt Advantage the Enquiries made by his Ma- 
ſter, compoſed the Hiſtory of them under his Di- 
Se; 4 


3 


rection; 
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rection; and therefore it is, this Work is ſometimes 
attributed to Jofelin, and ſometimes to Parker him- 
ſelf; and it was deſigned that Parker's Life ſhould 
be added to that of the other Archbiſhops; for by 
the Title it appears, that it contain'd the Life of 
ſeventy Archbiſhops of Canterbury; and Parker him 
ſelf was the ſeventieth. It is believed that this Hi- 
ſtory was printed in the Archbiſhop's Palace, and 
that he took care to have the Sheets corrected 
where-ever there appeared: an Error, or that it was 
judged! neceſſary to make any Alteration. or Addi- 
tion. The Impreſſion of this Work: was finiſn'd in 
1572. There was but a very ſmall number of em 
work'd off. Parker's firſt deſign, as appears by ſome 
of his Letters, was to have a few Copies printed for 
the uſe of his Friends, and of the Men of Learning, 
who might communicate what they knew, or were 
able to diſcover on this head; and it was not intended 
to be thoroughly publiſh'd till ſuch times as having 
been well corrected according to their ſeveral Ad- 
vices, it might be in a ſtate of Perfection worthy of 
the Publick; but he was deceived in his Expecta- 
tions; for beſides the Copies which were diſtributed 
amongſt his Friends, and the Literati, others were 
handed about, and the Work became publick. 

The Hiſtory of his own Life, written probably 
by the ſame Joſſelin, in order to be annexed to the 
others, was printed in the ſame manner, either im- 
mediately, or at leaſt within ſome few Months after. 
Common Decency would not allow that this piece 
ſhould be made publick in the Archbiſhop's Life- time: 
Very few Copies therefore were work'd off, and 
theſe diſtributed amongſt his Friends only; and there 
fore it is that ſome of the Books have this Life, o- 
thers are without it; and even amongſt the former 
there is a little difference; for ſome carry Par- 
ker's Life only to the year 15772. others to 1 573. and 
ſome as far as 1774. which proves, that after the 
Life was printed the firſt; time at the end of 15772. 

Or 
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or at the beginning of 1573. there were ſome new 
Sheets added in 1574. Had Parker's government 
laſted any longer, *tis probable every year would 
have furniſh'd tome Supplement to this Hiſtory. 
In the year 1574. a Puritan, an Enemy to the 
Archbiſhop, having got a Manuſcript which con- 
tained the Life of Parker, but different from that 
which was publiſhed in the Antiquities, tranſlated it 
into Engliſh, adding marginal Notes, which were 
very violent and ſcandalous ; and he very madly de- 
claimed againſt the Book of Antiquities, and the 
Table of Parker's Ordinations annexed to it, which 
he cauſed to be re- printed in his Libel, to ſupply 
him with matter for his railing. * 

In 1605 one of the Books of Antiquities, but 
which had not Parker's Life in it, having been car- 
ried into Germany, was re- printed at Hanaw with- 
out this Life, upon the London Edition of 1772. 
as is ſet forth in the Title. This Hanaww Edition 
is very common in France, but I do not know of 
any one Copy there of the London Edition of 1572. 

but the Engliſh Tranſlation of Parker's Life, by a 
Puritan in 1574. which is to be met with in the 
Count Seignelai's noble Library, ſupplies the place 
of the Edition printed in 1572. which is not com- 
mon even in England. 2 | 
- *Tis the Scarcity of this Book which gave Father 
Hardouin a pretence for denying its Exiſtence, and 
aſſerting that the Hanau Edition of this Work was 
the only one that ever was publiſh'd : He adds, that 
it was an Impoſture of the Editor's to ſay, it was 
printed upon the London Edition which never had 
Being. Father Le Quien, whom the ſame Intereſt 
unites to Father Hardouin, ſeconds this chimerical 
Notion; and theſe two joyn'd together, thought 
they had Senſe and Credit enough to perſuade the 
Publick, that a Book ſtill in Being never had a Be- 
ing. The Confidence with which they adyance this 


too, is very extraordinary. But I hope that the 
„„ 
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Cauſe I am defending will reap this Advantage from 
it, in examining and weighing the Doubts and Ob- 
jections advanced againſt the other Heads as well as 
thoſe againſt this Fact, it will appear that the Au- 
thors affect to be thought Wits, and aim not ſo 
much at being believed, as at ſhewing how very 
well they can defend a very bad Cauſe. 

It is not indeed fo difficult to prove the reality 
of the Edition of 15772. as it is to conceive, that I 
am put upon the proof of a thing fo notoriouſly 
evident. There are three peremptory ways of prov- 
ing this, to which there can be no poſſible reply. 
1. This Edition was quoted before that of Hanau 
appeared. 2. There were Criticiſms on it thirty 
years before the other was publiſh'd. 3. There are 
a ſufficient number of Copies remaining, which dif- 
fer from the German Edition, to ſhew that they 


did exiſt another Edition before that of Hanaw. Let 


us prove theſe Points, and leave the Publick to draw 
what Inferences they will from them. 
1. The Hanau Edition was not printed till 1605. 
Now this Work has been quoted before that time. 
There muſt then have been another Edition before 


this, and there could be no other but the London 


Edition. Tis true, Father Le Quien ſays, that 
" during the ſpace of forty years, no Writer, either Ca- 
tholick or Proteſtant, makes any mention of it. Bur 
I will produce ſome few Teſtimonies, and then leave 


every one to judge, whether what he ſays be true or 


falſe. It is certain, that Cujas, who died in 1590. 
not only quoted this Work, but had it in his Poſſeſ- 
ſion; for, ſpeaking of a Reſcript directed to Richard, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, he lays : Et hoc Richards 
vitium refert Autor Hiſtoriæ Archiepiſcoporum Cantua- 
rienſium, in medium adducto iſto capite. Sunt multa in 
eo Autore preclara: Nomen ejus ignoratur, & Liber 


_ tantum extat in Anglid, unde accerſitur, & accerſitus 


. 2 Ad. Tit. 28. de Appel. chap. Qua 
fronte 25. 2 | W Ol | 
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et magno pretio.T he place which Cujas refers to, is g. 
x24. of the London Edition; but in that of Hana, 
which did nor yet exiſt, tis p. 139. This therefore 
is an undoubted Evidence of the reality of the Edi- 
tion of 1572. | 

In 1586. Mr. Francis Thinne publiſh'd in Engliſh 
an Abridgment of the Lives of the Archbiſhops of 
Canterbury, which he inſerted between the 1435 and 
149th pages of Hollinſhead's Chronicles. This pro- 
perly is nothing more than an Extract from the Book 
of Antiquities, to which he very often refers us, as 
in p. 14357, 1490, 1491, 1495, Cc. Before he be- 
gins, he ſays, that what he ſhall advance on this 
Subject ſhall be Taken out of M. Parker, who-learnedly 
in Latin wrote the Lives of ſeventy Biſhops of that 
place. He repeats the fame thing, p. 1495. where 
he ſays, that Parker rote a Book in Latin of the 
Lives of the Archbiſhops of that See, (as ſome affirm) 
which I hawe- uſe much in this Diſcourſe, &c. In 
this manner wrote that Authon full 19 years before 
rhe Hana Edition was printed. He muſt therefore 
have made uſe of that of 1572. and conſequently 
that Edition did really exiſt. | #7 8 

Bur I ſhall produce a third Witneſs better known 
than the ſecond. Fhis is Cambden, a Writer in high 
Repute amongſt all Men of — In his De- 
feription of England, printed in Octavo in 1586. 
and re- printed in Quarto in 1600. he quotes this 
Book long before the Fanaw Edition was extant: 
Honorius Archiepiſcopus Gantuarienſis, ſays he, circa 
annum & ſalute veparati 636. Angliam primus itt 
Parochias, ut legitur in Hiſtoria Cantuarienſi , di- 
firibuere cœpit. And then ſpeaking of the different 
Biſhops who were appointed in England, he adds: 
* Qui vero ſunt hi Epiſtopatus, oprimus ille & Reveren- 
Þ arty Pater M. Parkerus Aychiepiſcopus Cantua- 


7, Bath, theſe Editions: are to be ſeen in the Count de Sejgne- 
lay's Library. 2 Edit. 1586. p. 58. Edit. 1600. p. 131. 
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rienſis, optimarum Litterarum patronus & Antiquita= 
tis ſumme ſtudioſus, his ſuis verbis oftendit. In pro- 
vincia Cantuarienſi, Sc. Theſe words are to be met 
with in the London Edition of 1572. and conſe- 
quently prove, that this Edition did exiſt, ſince the 
(Quotation cou'd not be from the Hanaw Edition, 
which was not publiſh'd till near twenty years after 
the firſt Edition of Gambden. 5 

A fourth Evidence, and of older ſtanding than 
any of theſe, is the Puritan Author who wrote a- 
gainſt that Book within two years after it was firſt 
publiſhed. But I ſhall not dwell upon this, intend- 
ing to make uſe of it in my fecond Proof. I ſhall 
therefore go on to a fifth Evidence, and that is God- 
in; of whom Wharton ſays, that in what he has 
related concerning the Archbiſhops of Canterbury, he 
has copied almoſt the whole Book of the Antiquities. 
This Work of Godwyn was firſt publiſhed in 1601. 
four years before the Hana Edition of the Antiqui- 
ties; and conſequently he muſt have made uſe of 
the London Edition. It is very true, that in his firſt 
Edition Godwyn does not nominally quote the Au- 
thor of the Antiquities; but it is as true, that he has 
almoſt every where copied him. IM harton ſays, * Not- 
lem plagii crimen viro erudito inferre; vix tamen ſine 
indignatione quadam infignem ejus erga Illuſtriſ. An- 


= tiquitatum Britannicarum Authorem ingratitudinem 


memorare poſſum. Ex hoc certe integram fere Archi- 
epiſcoporum Cantuarienſium Hliſtoriam, non minimam 
tiam Epiſcoporum ſequentium Hiſtoriæ partem, ſtylo 
arte familiari immutato, deſcripſit, vis tamen ſemet, 


niſi carpendi & obtrectandi animo, ejuſdem nomen pro- 


ulis. As J have not the Engliſh Edition of 1601. 
I cannot take upon me to ſay, whether or no God- 


win has named the Author of the Antiquities; but 


hus much is true, that in the Latin Edition he quotes 
him, p. 34, and 60. and that he copied him in his 
Works, both in Latin and Engliſh, before ever th 


Þ Ang]. Sac. Vol. 1. Præf. p. 16. | 
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Zlauaw Edition was printed. Should we examine 


other Writings of that time, it is moſt probable we 


ſhould find other Quotations of this Work; but 
either theſe are ſufficient, for they are all prior to 
the Hanaw Edition, or none will be thought ſuf- 
ficient. Ty 

2. But the London Edition of 1572. has not only 
been quoted, but was mot ſeverely criticiſed in 1574, 
that is, above 30 years before the time of the Hanau 
Edition. Now, a Criticiſm upon a Work ſuppoſe 


ſwer that can be returned to this, and that is, the 
Criticiſm is ſuppoſititious as well as the Work. Toff 
confute this Argument would be needleſs; we ncedfi 
only have Eyes to ſec. There is one of the Books at 
the Count de Seignelay's, where any one who has 2 
mind to be convinced of what 1 ſay, may have re- 
courſe to it. If we would ſuppoſe, that the Impreſ. 
ſion is antedated, the very reading of the Libel will 
deſtroy this Suppoſition; for Parker is every where 


this Work out of Oſtentation, and through a re- 


maining Spirit of Popery, which, according to this n 
Author, introduces in Religion ambitious Views, ſe 
and all the proofs of ſecular Dignities. Now if this v 
Criticiſm was publiſh'd in Parker's Lite-time, the g. 
Book criticis'd muſt conſequently have been ſo too; fe 
and therefore nothing can be more real than the be 
Edition of 1772. ed | | = © 

3. Should there yet remain any doubt on this fo 

Head, the number of Copies of that Edition, whichW ar 
are ſtill exrant, would carry our proofs up to thei b 
higheſt point of Demonſtration. I have actually now MW br 
in my hands a Liſt of 21 Copies of this Edition, i an 
which are to be met with in different Libraries in @ 

England, of which thirteen have Parker's Life an- ar 


nex'd to them; the other eight have not. This 
Lift has been tranſmitted to his Grace of Canterbury by 
Mr. Samuel Drake, who has juſt finiſh'd a new Edi- 
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tion of this Work. This Liſt ſhall be printed in 
my Appendix, and will oblige the moſt obſtinate to 
own, that thoſe muſt be determined not to allow 
any thing a convincing proof, who will not yield 
to ſuch abſolute Demonſtration. | 

But what is it that Father Hardonin oppoſes to 

ſuch Arguments as theſe ? W hy truly, that this Edi- 
tion of 1572. is not quoted; that it is not in the 
Catalogue of the Bodleian Library; and that he has 
never ſeen it. And who can reſiſt ſuch ſtrong proofs 
as theſe are? I ſhould have bluſh'd for another Man, 
but Father Hardouin may ſay any thing. 

He has not ſeen this Edition, he ſays; that I think 
very poſſible. But has this Father ſeen every thing? 
I fancy not; and yet I think he may make himſelf 
very caſy upon that Head; for if he has not ſeen 
every thing that does exiſt, he has the comfort of 
having ſeen many things which never had any Ex- 
W iſtence. 2. This Edition, ſays he, is not in the Bod- 

Tian Library: Here I agree with him; but every 
Book is not to be found in that Library, whilſt on 
the other hand this is to be met with in a great 


BY many others. 3. This Book, according to his Aſ- 


ſertion, is no where quoted. How far this is true 
we have already ſeen. I have taken Notiee of a 
great many Authors who have mentioned it long be- 
fore the Hanaw Edition was thought of. The Num- 
ber of poſterior Writers who have ſpoke of it, 1s 
very great. It will be ſufficient to name three or 
four of 'em, whom every Body may conſult; theſe 
are, the Author of the Lives of the Oxford Writers, 
b Nicholſon, Author of the Engliſh Hiſtorical Li- 
brary; Yharton, in his Book entituled, © Anglia Sacra, 
and 4 Strype, in his Life of Parker. If theſe are not 
ſufficient to convince Father Hardouin, at leaſt they 
are more than ſufficient ro confute him. 


b Eng. Hiſt. Lib. p- 126. © Ang. Sacr. Vol. 1. Præf. p. 1 
4 Life of Parker, p. 417. 7 * 
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We muſt, however, remove one Scruple which 
he flill has. In the Alphabetical Table ot the Arch- 
biſhops of Canterbury in the Hanau Edition, Par- 
ker's Name is to be met with, but no Page referr'd 
to over-againſt it; which proves, according to this 
Father, that this Life never was publiſh'd ; nor con- 
ſequently the London Edition, in which it is faid to 
have been printed. 

But after what we have premiſed concerning this 
Edition, it will be no difficult matter to ſolve this 
Enigma; Parker's name was in the Table, it being 
intended that his Life ſhould be added to the others, 


as indeed it actually was to a great many Books of 


the London Edition. But as the Hanaw Edition 
was printed by one of the Copies, to which this Life 


was not annexed, the Name was left in the Table 
or Index, without any figure over-againlt it, or re- 


ference to any place; for the Life was not there to 
be referred to. This is the whole: myſtery of the 


thing; and I am ſurprized that Father Hardouin, 
who can diſcover ſo many of em every day in the 
Legend of his Medals, ſhould not be able to decy- | 
pher this. *T'would be more difficult to imagine 
the reaſon why in the London Edition we meet with | 


{ſeveral Archbiſhops Names in the Alphabetical Ta- 


ble, as thoſe of Peckam, Plegmond, Pool, Parker, and 
many more, without reference to the Page where 
their Life is related. According to Father Har- 


douin's way of arguing we mult ſuppoſe, that the 
Lives of Peckam, Pool, and the reſt of 'em, were 
never written, Such a Conſequence would be very 
ridiculous, and yet not ſo ridiculous as Father Har- 


douin's: Becauſe we plainly fee the reaſon why this 


Life is omitted in the Hanaw Edition; but 'tis not 
very eaſy to imagine how the others came to be 
omitted in the London Edition. | 

But this is dwelling too long upon Objections 
raiſed by Caprice only, and probably I ſhall be blamed 
for it. I ſhall alſo paſs over ſome ſuch like Obſerva- 


tions 
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tions of Father Le Quien, for he has done himſelf 
Juſtice in abandoning his Errors, and acknowledg- 


ing the reality of this Edition. But there are fo many 


Falſitics and ſuch Incorrectneſs in this Confeſſion of 
his, that in order to ſet forth the Truth in its juſt 
Light, I muſt unayoidably take notice of them. 

I will paſs over what he had advanced, to wit, 
that in Parker's Life annexed to the Antiquities, 
mention was alſo made of his Death. In this he had 
been impoſed upon, and has acknowledged it; this is 
all we can require of an honeſt Writer. But how 
many other Falſities has he advanced which he has 
never diſowned ? | 

1. According to our © Author this Book was not 
quoted during the ſpace of forty years, and yet I have 
produced a great many Evidences who ſaw it, and 
have copied and extracted ſeveral things from it long 
before the Hanau Edition was thought of. | 

2. 4 He ſays, that Maſon has never mentioned the 
London Edition; the moſt favourable thought I can 


entertain of Father Le Quien is, that he never read 


Maſon: For not only this Author has copied ſeveral 


Paſſages of the Antiquities in his Works, as p. 344, 


76, 368. but he has expreſly quoted the London 

dition, and even one of the Copies in which was 
Parker's Life; and 'tis to be obſerved, that Champ- 
ney endeavouring to anſwer him, p. 478. allows of 
the reality of this Book, at leaſt he does not diſpute 
it. Maſon's words are, Anno Domini 15772. Ar- 
chiepiſcoporum Cantuarienſium vite Londini ſunt editæ, 
quorum ultimus tunc Superſtes erat Mat. Parkerus, it 
cujus vita tunc inchoata fic ſcribitur. Anno Domini, 
Sc. Thoſe muſt ſurely have very much depended 
upon Father Le Quien's credulous Temper, who 
ſupplied him with Notes and Memoirs of this kind. 

3. Our Author aſſerts, that Stephens and another 

Writer have ſaid, that in Parker's Life, printed in 


© Vobh 1. p. 411. 9 Ibid, p. 415. © De Min. Ang. p. 413. 
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the London Edition, there 15 no mention made of 
the Regiſters ; but he confeſſes at the ſame time 
that it docs not appear that Stephens ever ſaw the 
printed Book; and therefore I cannot think it ſur- 
prizing that he never met with the Quotation of 
the Regiſters in it: But, continues he, he had ſeen 
the Manuſcript, and there neither found the Table 
nor the Quotation of the Regiſters. I cannot ſay 
whether or no Father Le Quien quotes theſe Authors 
faithfully. But thus much I can poſitively aſſert, 


that there is no compleat and perfect Manuſcript of 


Parker's Antiquities to be found in any Library in 

England. | | 
As for the Regiſters, and what relates to the Con- 

ſecration of the new Biſhops, it is very certain, that 


mention 15 made of them in every printed Copy of | 
Parker's Life. But what J am the moſt ſurprized 
at here, is, that Father Le Quien t, who every where | 
elſe complains that the Regiſters are not quoted, here 
finds fault with the Author of Parker's Life for re- | 


ferring us to them; and from this Quotation of 
them pretends to ſuſpect their being genuine. I 
would beg this Father to inform us, by what Rules 


he criticiſcs; for if the Regiſters are not quoted, he 
ſuſpects them, and if they be quoted, he ſuſpects 


em tao. | 

4. 8 He makes the Author of the Latin Epiſtle 
aſſert, that the Exgliſb Tranſlation of Parker's Life 
is the ſame with that which was printed in Latin in 
the Book of Antiquities. This Fact is falſe, and 
the Author of that Epiſtle never did aſſert any ſuch 
thing. h He has barely ſaid, that this was an un- 
finiſh'd Sketch, as Mr. Fennel very well obſerves, 
who in this directly contradicts Father Le Quien. 
* Hujus Hiſtorie de rebus geſtis M. Parkeri rudis ad- 


 buc & imperfette cum Exemplar forte incidiſſet in ma- 


8 Thid. P. 408. s Ibid. p. 418. b Mem. p. 1. p. 110. 
Epiſt. ad An. p. 12. ind 
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»f nus, neſcio cujus Puritani, Ec. ille Anglice reddidit. 
je Are then the Life and the Sketch of a Life the fame 
ie thing? Perhaps they are ſo to our Critick, but to 
r. us they are very different things. I own, that the 
}f MW Subſtance of both the Lives are the ſame, but in the 
n reſt they differ very much, of which we may eaſily 
e be convinced by the reading of a Fragment of each 
y of em, which ſhall be inſerted in the Appendix. 
8 7. k Father Le Quien's ſurmiſe that this Tranſla- 
t, tion, and the Notes on it are but a juggle to give 
f Authority to this Life, and to make it pals current, is 
nſo chimerical that I did imagine no Body but Father 
Hardouin capable of advancing ſuch a thing. 

6. | Father Le Quien ſays, that this Life was firſt 
written in Latin, in order to make a ſequel to a Hi- 
ſtory of the Univerſity of Cambridge. This is very 
inaccurate. It was not for a Hiſtory of the Univer- 
ſity, but of one of the Colleges of that Univerſity 
in which Parker was brought up, and of which he 
was afterwards Head. | 

7. m Father Le Quien further ſays, that the Latin 
piece tranſlated by the Puritan, muſt have been at 
leaſt a whole year's ſpace poſterior to the Edition of 
the Book of Antiquities, fince in it we find an En- 
comium upon the Biſhop's Bible, which was not 
publiſh'd till the year 1573. Every line here pre- 
ſents us with ſome new Errors: The Latin piece 
was written in 1569. The date of it is ſer down in 
the Original immediately under Parker's Coat of 
Arms; and if the Biſhop's Bible be mentioned in it, 
tis becauſe the firſt Edition of it was printed in 
15768. and 'tis of this Edition that the Author of 
this Life is ſpeaking. And even the other Edition 
| was printed in 1572. There is a Copy of it ſtill ex- 
tant in the publick Library at Cambridge, which 
bears this date, and this is confirm'd by Mr. $7rype 
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in his Life of Parker®. The occaſion of Father L. 


Quien's making all theſe Blunders, is, that he almoſt 
every where confounds Parker's Life annex'd to the 
Book of Antiquities with that tranſlated by the Pu. 
ritan, tho' they are two very different Pieces. 

8. What follows is a whole Series of Errors and 
Inaccuracies. Father Le Quien ſays o, that the Life 
tranſlated by the Puritan, was deſigned to be an- 
nexed to the Book of Antiquities; that it was ſoon 
after reviſed, corrected and publiſh'd in Engliſh; that 
Maſon ſaw it thus corrected in the Bodleian Library; 
that it was from this he gave an Extract when he 
ſpeaks of Parker's Conſecration; and that this Ex- 
tract was very different from the Puritun's Tranfla- 


tion, and from the long Latin Life publiſh'd in the 
Antiquities. Should any one take pains to heap 
— upon Blunder, he could never do it more 
effectually in ſo few Lines. | 

1. The Life publiſh'd by the Puritan never was 
deſigned for the Book of Antiquities; it was, as 1 
before ſaid, written in Latin, in order to its being 
joyn'd to the Hiſtory of one of the Colleges of Cam- 
bridge, where Parker had been brought up, which 
he afterwards governed. The deſign of annexing 
it to the Book of Antiquities, was a mere imagina- 
tion of the Tranſlator's, who, to make Parker ap- 


pear ridiculous, and that he might with apparent 
Juſtice accuſe him of Vanity, __ this deſign 
in the Title of his Tranſlation. But there is not 


one word in the whole Hiſtory that ſhews this to 


have been the deſign of its Writer. And fo far was 


it from being made uſe of, that the long Latin Life 


annex'd to the Antiquities, was printed long before 
the Puritan's Tranſlation ; a ſufficient proof, I think, 
that there never was a deſign of making any uſe ot 


it in that Book. 2. There never was any other 


Engliſs Edition of Parker's Life than what was 


= Parker's Life, B. 4. c. 20. p. 399: 2? Tbid. p. 8, and 9. 
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publiſh'd by the Puritaz, nor any other Latin one 


than what was printed in the Antiquities, and con- 


ſequently the Engliſh one which Maſon ſaw in the 
Bodleian Library, was the Puritan's, and the only 
one that ever was in the Engliſb Language. 3. Ic 
could not be from this other pretended Engli/b 
Tranſlation, that Maſon drew his Extracts, ſince 


| there never was ſuch a one; but it. was from the 


long Life written in Latin, as will eaſily appear if 
we compare em together. 4. There never was a 
third Lite of Parker written, as Father Le Quien 
imagines. That which was tranſlated by the Pa- 
ritan, and that publiſh'd in the Antiquities, are the 
only two that have been heard of; if our Critick 
knows of any more, he would do well to direct us 
where to find them. 


= Father Le Ouien's Concluſion is of the ſame na- 


ture with the Premiſes from which it is drawn. I 
is natural to conclude, ſays he, that this long Latin 
Life was written but a few months before Parker's 
death, which happen'd on the 20th of May 1775. or 
what is more probable, that it was written after his 
deceaſe. And this he repeats in another place. Tis 
likely he ſays ſo, becauſe he wiſhes it was ſo; but 
it may be actually demonſtrated that it was printed 
5 leaſt 18 months, and perhaps more, before his 
ear: | - 

This appears by the different Copies which re- 
main of Parker's Life, ſome. carry the Hiſtory to 
the end of 1572. and others to the end of 1573. 
Now this difference undoubredly proves that the 
firſt Impreſſion of this Life was made in the begin- 
ning of the year 1573. for had not the Work been 
printed till 1575. the different Additions which have 
been made to ſome Copies would have been found 
equally in all; and Parker's death would have been 
taken notice of had not his life been publiſhed till 


? Ap. p. 10. 16. | 
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after his deccaſe, as Father Le Quien ſuſpects. But 
not only Parker's death is not mentioned, but moſt 
of the Copies carry the Hiſtory no farther than the 
end of 1572. Therefore the Life was at fartheſt 
printed in 1573. elſe the Hiſtory of that year which 
is added to ſome of the Copies, would have made 
up part of the Body ot the Hiſtory, had it all been 
printed in 1575. This omiſſion in moſt of the 


_ Copies, invincibly proves what was ſaid in the be- 


ginning of this Chapter, thar after this life had been 
printed in 1573. fome Sheets were added to make 
up the Hiſtory of that year, and that had Parker li- 
ved longer, theſe Additions wou'd have been con- 
tinued, and every year would have ſupply'd the Hi- 
ſtory with ſome new Supplement. 


We can fix the Date of this Edition by another 


Fact, which is taken notice of in the Book of An- 
riquities. Beſides the Life of Parker, which was 
annex'd to thoſe of the other Archbiſhops, there 


were allo ſeveral other little Tracts which were ad- | 
ded by way of Appendix, and which chiefly related 


to the Hiſtory of the Univerſity of Cambridge. 
q Mr. Strype, in his Lite of Parker, has given us a 
Liſt of theſe ſeveral Additions, which, like the Life 


of the Archbiſhop, are to be found but in ſome of | 
the Copies. In one of theſe added Sheets, we find | 


De Scholarum Collegiorumgue in Academia Cantabri- 
gienſi patronis atque fundatoribus. Dr. Caius, Head 
of. one of the Colieges of Cambridge, had a Hiſtory 
of that Univerſity, printed in the year 1774. Mr. 
Drake aſſures us, that in ſome of the Copies of the 


Book of Antiquities, not the leaſt mention is made 


of Dr. Caius's Book, whereas in others *tis quoted 


in the following words; Verum de origine, antigui- 


tate, ſtatu, edificiis, cæteriſque tam Academiam quam 


arbem Cantabrigienſem tangentibus, conſulat Lector M. 


Joan. Caium Clar. Medicum Collegii Gonevilli atque 


| 3 Parket's Life, Plz. p. 417. | 
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Caii nuper Magiſtrum in libris ſuis de Antiquitate & 


Hiſtoria Cantabrigienſi d prælo nuper vulgatis, &c. 


Now if Parker's Life and theſe ſeveral little Tracts 
had not been printed till 1575. or even after Par- 
ker's Death, tis certain that the Quotation of Dr. 
Cains's Book would have been found alike in all, 
ſince none of 'em would have been printed till af- 
ter the publication of that Work; and yet this Ad- 
dition is to be met with but in a few Copies only. 
This is a ſtrong Proof that thoſe Copies in which 
no mention is made of Dr. Cazus's*Book were prin- 


ted before 1574. which was the year in which the 


Doctor's Book was publiſh'd, as well as the Life of 
Parker, to which the Additions were made. 

But for the uſe we ſhall make of it, tis of no 
importance whether this Life was printed a year 
ſooner or later. The Proof we ſhall draw thence: 


Win relation to the time of Parker's being conſecra- 


ted, is ſtill the ſame; and it matters not whether 
the Life annex'd to it was printed in 1574. or If7F. 
ſince the publication of the Book of Antiquities 
in If72. with the Table of Ordinations, is alone 


© ſufficient to prove fully the Conſecration of Par- 


ker. | 
To invalidate the Proof drawn from the Re- 


giſters in favour of this Conſecration, they tell us, 


that theſe Regiſters were neither quoted nor pro- 
duced till above forty years afterwards; and that 
during the time that this matter was controverted, 
no mention is made of them. But now we ſee that 


they were quoted during the life- time of almoſt all 


the Biſhops mentioned in that Work, and that un- 
der the very Eyes of their Antagoniſts, and not one 


of 'em offers to deny the truth of them. What do 


I ſay? not one of 'em offers to deny the truth of 
theſe Regiſters! ſo far from it, that an adverſe Wri- 
ter who falls foul upon, and endeavours to tear this 
Work to pieces in the moſt violent manner imagi- 
nable, one too who was a cotemporary witnels of 

| whatever 
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whatever was advanced in it, allows of all the Facts 

there mentioned, and by that ſufficiently eſtabliſhes 
the truth of them. 

Let us effectually examine all the circumſtances 
which accompany the publication of this Book, and 
then judge whether any thing could poflibly be 
thought of which could more undoubtedly prove 
the truth of the Facts which are advanced in it. 
r Father Le Quien is ſtagger'd at them himſelf, and 
owns that we ought to yield to them were not the 
Facts atteſted in this Book counterbalanced by other 
very credible Teſtimonies; as if thoſe Teſtimonies 
which are contradicted by every circumſtance that 
in Hiſtory is deem'd credible, could claim our be- 
lief; becauſe they are given by people of repura- 
tion whole e frightened them from making 
uſe of their reaſon, and impartial criticiſm ; and 
whoſe piety led them on to ſacrifice their under- 
ftanding to their zeal, for the Catholick Faith. But 
let us drop theſe Reflections, to re- conſider the cir- 
cumſtances which render the Teſtimony drawn from 
this Book ſo eſſential in this Point. . 

The firſt circumſtance is drawn from the Au- 
thor. I dare not affirm that it was Parker himſelf, 
but 'tis however certain that this Book was wrote 
under his Inſpection; that he deem'd it as his own 
Work; that he drew up the plan, and furniſh'd the 
materials; that he himſelf diſtributed copies of it 
amongſt his friends; that he might have their ad- 
vice, and be able to perfect it upon their obſerva- 
tions: and that it certainly was publiſhed during his 
life-time. 300 8 

Left this laſt circumſtance ſhould yet admit of the 
leaſt doubt, I'll give ſome farther Proofs of it. 
1. There is a Copy of it in the Cotton-Library, 
which came from the Lord Lumley, to whom Par- 
ber himſelf had given it, and at the head of which 
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there is written, Ex dono Mat. Cantuar. Archiepiſcopi 
Lumley. 2. That Copy which is in Peter- houſé at 
Cambridge, was given to that College by Dr. Perne, 
who was then Maſter of it, and an intimate friend 
of Parker's, and who, according to the Author of 
the Faſti Oxonienſes, died in the year 1589. This 
Copy was therefore given at leaſt twenty years be- 
fore the Hanaw Edition. 3. Two of the Books 
belonging to Mr. Rawlinſon have Corrections in them 
of Parker's own hand writing, which is very well 
known; and what makes this Point the clearer, is, 
that we find theſe Amendments made in ſome of the 
printed Books, where the old leaves have been can- 
cell'd, and new ones work'd off in the room of em. 
4. In the late Earl of Sunderlandis Library there is 


another of the Books which did belong to John 


Parker, one of the Archbiſhop's Sons, as evidently 
appears by a Note in the hand writing of that John 
Parker; who in the Hiſtory of the Univerſity of 
Cambridge annex'd to this Book, has ſet down over- 
againſt the year 1548. that he was then born du- 
ring his Father's Vice-chancellorſhip. Hoc anno na- 
tus fui Johan. Parker, filius Procancellarii. 7. In the 
Catalogue of Books bequeath'd by John Parker to 
his Sons Matthew and Richard, which is ſtill pre- 
ſerved in Lambeth Library, there is the Book of 
Antiquities under this Title, Archiepiſcoporum Can- 
tuarienſium vitæ. 6. Several other Copies which 
are ſtill remaining, are ſtamp'd either with that 
Archbiſhop's Coat of Arms, or with the Arms of 
ſome Nobleman who lived in Queen Elizabeth's 
days; which ſhews that this Book was printed in 
his time, and chiefly diſtributed by himſelf. 7. The 
laſt Proof I ſhall mention, are two Letters, written 
by Archbiſhop Parker to Mr. Secretary Cecil, when 
he ſent him one of the Books; one of which has 
been publiſhed by f Mr. Strype, and the other is 


5 Parker's Life, Ap. P. 5. 
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amongſt his Manuſcripts that he bequeath'd to Cor. 


pus Chriſti College in Cambridge; theſe will clear up 
this matter moſt evidently, even to the moſt ſcru- 


pulous and obſtinate. In this laſt Letter, which 
was written juſt before the Work came out, he 
ſays, © /-keep by me the Hiſtory of my Predeceſſors at 


Canterbury, and I communicate it only to a feu 
Friends, who are capable either of approving or cenſu- 
ring what 1 ſhall publiſh. In point of Hiſtory, I think 


this caution necefſary, Quia plus vident oculi quam 


oculus. I accept the offer you make me of carefully 
comparing my Writings with the Regiſters ; and if you 


find any thing in them that ought to be corrected, let 


me know it; I communicate em only to have em ex- 


amined, in order to reprint whatever ſhall be found 
deficient: This Fragment of a Letter, which has 
been communicated to me, and which does ſo much | 


Honour to Parker's Integrity and Exactneſs, teaches 


us three things: 1. That the Prelate look'd upon 


this Work as his own. 2: That the different Rea- 


dings which are found in ſeveral Copies of the Lon. 


don Edition, proceeded from this cauſe, to wit, that 
when by his Friend's inſpection any error was diſco- 


ver'd, he had the whole Sheet reprinted, which oc- 


caſioned a difference between the Copies already 
diſtributed, and thoſe which were thus corrected, 
3. We may ſee what care he took to advance no- 
thing but what was ſtrictly true; to amend what- 
ever was incorrect; to compare every Fact with the 
Records and Regiſters; and, in ſhort, to inſtruct 
himſelf, and to prevent others falling into errors 


which the relying upon his authority might lead 


them into. oo 
From this firſt circumſtance there may be drawn 
a demonſtrative Proof of the Lambeth Confecration 


for if we look upon Parker as the Author of this 


Work, he is an Author who could neither be de- 


Ex MS. Mat. Cant. Arch. in Col. Corp. Chriſt. Cantab. 
ceived 
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ceived himſelf, nor endeavour to deceive the world 
in a Fact of this nature. He could not be deceived 
himſelf; for nothing that was done relating to his 
own Ordination could be a ſecret to him; and he 
could not endeavour to deceive the world at a time 
when he might have been contradicted by as many 
witneſſes as there were men in England; by as many 
enemies as there were Catholicks or Puritans. And 
yet not ſo much as one ſoul writes againſt the Fact 
of his Ordination as mentioned in this Book, which 
was certainly publiſhed in his life-time; no one ac- 
cuſes him of Forgery or Impoſture. This Fact of 
his Ordination is taken for granted till the Nagg's- 
Head Story was trump'd up; (for I look upon the 
looſe reproaches upon the Biſhops, to wit, that they 
had no Ordination, as nothing) and above thirty 
years were paſt before any one thought of denying 
thoſe Facts, which were never contradicted when 
publiſh'd under the eyes of the perſon by whom they 
were recorded, and of all thoſe who were any ways 
intereſted in them. _ 
The ſecond circumſtance which adds great weight 
to this Book, is the time of its being publiſh'd, 
that is, within a few years after the things were 
tranſacted, not only whilſt Parker himſelf was alive, 
but alſo moſt of the Biſhops who had received their 
Ordination from him, the preciſe date of which he 
had ſet down at a time when likewiſe all the pre- 
tended witneſſes of the Nagg's-Head Ordination 
were ſtill living, as Hou, Neal, and ſo many more 
whoſe hear-ſays are alledged againſt us; after ſo 
many ſharp controverſies between the.new Biſhops 
and the Extholicks, who refuſed to acknowledge 
their Ordination; and laſtly, in the midſt of all the 
troubles which the Puritans began to ſtir up againſt 
the Hierarchy, and the Biſhops whom they endea- 
vour'd to cry down and make contemptible: Twas 
in the midſt of all theſe circumſtances that this 
Book was publiſh'd, and even with Parker's Life 
"0 7; 0 to 
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to it. It is certainly to be expected that from every 


fide there will riſe up as many witneſſes to contra- 
dict and deny the Facts there advanced, as the Work 


has readers, few of whom but were intereſted either 


to confute or defend it. But there is no ſuch thing, 
the Work is attack'd by only one anonymous Au- 
thor, an enemy of the Archbiſhop's and of Epiſco- 


pacy it ſelf; who allows of all the Facts, and takes 


occaſion from thence to revile him, and with him 
the whole new Miniſtry. This Fact is undoubted, 
and I defy them to produce any one Writer of that 
time who has contradicted that Fact of Parker's 


Ordination, which was made publick ever ſince 


1572. in the Table joined to the Antiquities, or 
ſaid any thing againſt the truth of the Regiſters 
quoted in the Lite annex'd to the fame Antiquities, 
and publiſh'd at lateſt in 1574. if to oblige Father 


Le Quien we ſhould put off the publication till that 


time. | 
Now to apply. theſe Circumſtances, this is what 
may be drawn from 'em. In this Table Parker's 


Ordination is ſet down on the 17th of December, 


which is the day too mentioned in the Regiſter. 
Had this been a notorious Falſhood,' as Father Le 
Quien ſuppoſes, it is impoſſible that in the diſpoſi- 
tion of Mens minds at that time, rhe one fide wou'd 
have been impudent enough to have publiſhed it, 


and the other ſo remiſs or ſo ignorant in this Point, 
as to have been ſilent in it; and yet no body wrote 


againſt this Work, or denied the Facts related in it: 
They are therefore certain, and the certainty of the 


Lambeth Conſecration is demonſtrated by the pub- 


lication of this Work. © 


To this two things are objected firſt, that the 


Book of - Antiquities is full of faults, and that the 
Canon of Litchfield, publiſhed by Jbarton in his An- 
glia Sacra, has above an hundred times accuſed this 


Ang. Sac. v. 1. p. 89. 
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Work of falſity. Secondly, that the Table of Or- 
dinations is not written by the Author of the Anti- 
quities; that 'tis not to be found in his MS. and 
that it has no authority in it ſelf. Let us examine 
both theſe Objections. 

The firſt is“ Father Hardouin's, and conſequently 
we may expect ſomething comical in it; and in- 
deed this pretended Canon of Litchfield, who finds 
fault with the Author of the Antiquities, lived 
above two hundred years before him. The * Ana- 
chroniſm is indeed very great; and it muſt therefore 
be a Spirit of Prophecy which enabled him to find 
fault with the Antiquities, which at that time were 
not in being. However, let us drop this chimerical 
notion of the Fathers who has miſtaken Z/harton 
for the Canon of Litchfield, becauſe he wrote Notes 
| upon the Index of that Author, and let us come to 
the purpole. POD | Het 

| Faults have been taken notice of in the Book of 
Antiquities. This is very true, and it was impoſſi- 
ble but that ſome errors ſhou'd flip from a Writer 
who was giving the Hiſtory of the moſt diſtant 
Ages of his Church, and that often without any 
Guide or Monument. But does it follow, becauſe 
he might be miſtaken in things which happened 
1200 years before, that what he ſays of himſelf, 
and what he ſaw, muſt be doubtful? Or has he 
been taken up for miſtakes in theſe laſt facts? No; 
his authority therefore is not in the leaft invalida- 
ted; far from it; the diligence that was uſed in 
detecting his faults, aſſures us of the truth of thoſe 
Facts which never were conteſted. 

As for the Table of Ordinations, it is very poſ- 
ſible that it was not written by the Author of the 
Antiquities; however, amongſt / Parker's Papers, 
which he bequeath'd to Corpus Chriſti College in 
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For it was publiſhed in the year 1572. in the Lon. 


| the Book of Antiquities, no body contradi&ed the. 


time as in the Regiſters. Now whether the Arch 


down. 1 9 | 


Edition. If we liſten to Father * Le Quien, thi 
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Cambridge, there is the ſame Table (excepting the 
additions which have been neceſſarily made) drawn 
up in 1561. probably by his Order, and his own 
Ordination is at the head of them, ſet down 23 
in the Regiſters, on the 17th of December 1559. 
only that inſtead of theſe words, In provincia Can- 
tuarienſi, which is in the printed Book, there is here 
An. D. 1561. which ſhews us the year in which it 
was drawn up. But whether this Table be written 
by the Author of the Antiquities or not, whether 
it be or be not in the MS. makes no manner of 
difference in relation to the Proof drawn from it. 


W wb  @2Vo 4 


don Edition, and this could not be done without 
the knowledge and conſent of Parker. It has there- 
fore the ſame authority, and the more becauſe it} 
borrows force from hence, that being publiſh'd in 


— 5 


truth of Parker's Ordination fixed there to the {ame} 


biſhop be or be not the Author of it, the thing 
is ftill the ſame, in relation to the notoriety of it, 
which is ſtill the ſame. The circumſtances which 
accompanied its publication, prove that nothing | 
more certain than the Ordination which is there {| 


pag. tn 2? A A MES „ 


A third circumſtance, of equal importance, is th: 
ſtrict relation this Table has with the Lite of Par 
ker, annex'd to molt of the Copies of the Londn 


Life can carry no authority with it, for it was a1 
ways kept concealed like a Work of Darkneſs, tha 
Parker communicated it only to ſure and known Friend, 
and this was done in tbe latter times of his Life, tha 
he might at leaft hide from Poſterity the ſhame of hi 
intruding into the firſt See of England. That it is 
Relation full of Falſities, 20 produce, continues he, 
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Parker's Writings, to quote ſome few Sheets, which © 
he has taken care to have printed in the latter years 
of his Life, is endeavouring to have a Man's Depoſi- 
tious in his own Cauſe received as Evidence. 

But the publication of the Book of Antiquities 
with the Table, wholly deſtroys this vain Clamour z 
and ſhews us that if Parker's Life was not in ſo ma- 
ny hands as the Book of Antiquities, it was not 
through fear of having the Facts contradicted, but 
becauſe decency obliged them to uſe this reſerve; 
for had it been through a fear of being contradicted, 
the ſame Facts which they pretend to have been as 
it were depoſited in this Life only to hide the ſname 
of ſuch an intruſion from Poſterity, would not 
have been publiſhed in the Table of Antiquities in 
If72. Potterity was there quite out of the Queſ- 
tion; the Table was written for the People who 
= were then alive, and from whom they could not 
conceal or diſguiſe a Fact which had happened even 
within their fight, This was not a private Paper 
taken out of Parker's Pocket-book, 'twas a publick 
Writing, of which he is not aſham'd to own him- 
ſelf the Author, and which he has diſtributed in 
his name, It is not a Work of Darkneſs, fance tis 
produced in the open face of Day. It is an hiſto- 
rical Book, ſubmitted like others to the judgment 
Jof the publick, own'd by the Author, who ſurvi - 
ved its publication three years; and yet was never 
accuſed by any one of -having vented any falſhood 
on this head. The relation this Table has with 
Parker's Life, mutually ſtrengthen each other's evi- 
dence; and whilſt the Table juſtifies what the Life 
relates of Parker's Ordination, the Life in us turn 
{ ſhews that this Fact is borrow'd from the Regiſters 
which at that time were in being; and theſe united 
Monuments give the Biſhop's Ordination the high- 
eſt degree of certainty that ever was deſired in Hiſ- 
tory. | 


X 4 | | Bur, 
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But, ſays Father? Le Quien, the Author of Pay. | 
ker's Life is a Liar, who does not deſerve that the 
leaſt credit ſhould be given to him; he b advances | 
things directly contrary to what is publickly known | 
to be fact; he is at variance with the Engliſh Hil- | 
torian publiſhed by the Paritan, and with the rela- 
tion given of the Conſecration, and fo far from any 
credit's being gain'd to each other by an agreement 
between the long Life and the Table Antiquities, 
the many Falſities which there are in that Life, 
cauſe every thing that is related in the Table, to be 
ſuſpected, and prevent its being uſeful in clearing up 
the truth. Theſe are not the very words that Fa- 
ther Le Quien makes uſe of in moving this Objec- 
tion, but the ſubſtance of em; and I dare aſſert, that 
his Objection appears here in a ſtronger light than 
in his own Work. - | =_ 
But an anſwer to all this is very eaſy; the Falſi- 
ties which are laid to the charge of the Author of 
Parker's Life, are merely imaginary ;z and the con- 
tradictions between the Engliſh or Latin Hiſtory, 
and the account of the Conſecration, are nothing 
more than the uſual difference between a prolix and 
an abridged Life, in which the Facts are not fo well 
unfolded, and the Circumſtances are diſpoſed in lefs | 
order; bur if this bea contradiction, there is no A- 
bridgment but what may be oppoſed to the Work 
abridged. Bur let us follow our Author in his Re- 
marks; nothing can better eſtabliſh the authority of 
an Evidence which fo much pains 1s taken to inva- 
lidate, only becauſe it is well known to be fo deci- 
ſive in this point of the Ordinations. 

The firſte Falſhood laid to the charge of this Au- 
thor, is, that he has given Parker a noble Deſcent, 
whereas his Father was but a mean Mechanick, as he 
is told by rhe Puritan Author of the Engliſh Tran- Wt 2: 
| ſhtion. To which he adds, / was neceſſary that 
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the Life which was then writing in conjunction with 
Walter Haddon, ſhould ſerve as a Monument to give 
poſterity a noble Idea of Parker. The Author of the 
Difertation, continues he, having read in Godwin 
that Parker was of mean parentage, has thought proper 
not to touch upon this particular. This is what Fa- 
ther Le Quien upbraids me with. But to convince 
an Author of Falſhood, *tis not at all proper to be 
guilty of ſo many one's ſelf in ſo few lines; for ex- 
cepting what is ſaid of the Puritan, there is not one 
word of truth in all this. | 

It is not true that the Author of the Life has gi- 
ven Parker a noble Extraction; *'tis not true that 
Godwin has made him deſcended from mean Paren- 
tage; it is not true that the Author of the Diſſer- 
tation has ſuppreſſed any thing of Godwin's; it is 


not true that Haddon had any hand in Parker's Lite, 


and conſequently all the Proofs of the pretended 


Falſhood laid to the charge of the Author of the 


Life, are nothing more than Calumnies and Re- 
proaches of a declared Enemy, whoſe evidence in a 
Court of Equity would be challenged and rejected. 

It is nor true, 1. That the Author of Parker's 
Life has given him a noble Extraction; this is all 
that is ſaid of it in this Work, * Natus eſt (Matth. 


8 Parkerus) Nordovici celebri & Epiſcopali Orientalium 


Anglorum Civitate an. Dom. 1504. ſexto Auguſti pa- 
rentibus liberis civibus Norvicenſibus Gulielmo patre, 
& Aloifia matre. This is all that is ſaid of his 
Family, and IT leave every body to judge whether 
this be giving him a noble Extraction. 


2. Ir is not true that Godwin has made him de- 


ſcended from mean Parentage, ſince he ſpeaks nei- 
ther good nor evil of his family. © Mattheus Par- 
kerus, ſays he, Norvici natus Auguſii 6. 1504. & 


faire orbatus, curante matre in Cantabrigienſi Aca- 


7 Strype's Life of Parker, Ap. p. 149. | , De Pre. Ang. 
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demia bonis Litteris inſtitutus, &c. There is not a 
word more of his Family, which conſequently he 
neither extols nor cries down, How then will Fa- 
ther Le Quien have me turn that prerended Con- 


cealment which he lays to my charge? Here I ſup- 


preſs my Complaints; but the Publick will know 
how to ſupply rhem. | 

3. T would deſire our Author to inform me where 
he has learnt that Haddon was employed about Par- 
ker's Liie; all that I know of the matter, or that 
we can gather from this Life , is, that this Prelate 
having had his Tomb prepared, during his Life- 
time, Haddon, who was a Poer, wrote an Epitaph 
to be engraven on it; and this is all the hand he 
had in this Work. If Father Le Quien knows of any 
more, he will do well to inform us of it. ; 

Is it now true that Parker was of ſo mean Pa- 
rentage as he is upbraided by the Puritan Author, 
and after him by Father Le Quien? The thing would 
not be worth enquiring into, was it not to ſhew, 
that this Author is -rather endeavouring to debaſe 
Parker than to ſet the truth of Facts in a clear Light. 
But without entring into a Genealogical Inquiry l 
ſhall ſatisfy myfelf with one Teſtimony of much more 
weight than the Puritan's; and this is the very In- 
ſtrument that was fent him by the Herald at Arms 
upon his being nominated to the See of Canterbury, 
for adding Stars to his paternal Coat. Theſe are 
the Words as they are deliver'd to us by Strype. 
8 Ego prediflus Rex Armorum, non ſolum ex divul- 
gata fama verumetiam ex meo cæterorumque Nobilium 
fide dignorum teſtimonio ſum veraciter inſtructus & in- 
formatus, quod Rev. in Chriſto P. Dom. Mat. Parker 
Archiepiſcopus Cantuar. eft preciark familiâ ortu. 
Igitur additione in ipſius arma quibus Anteceſſores ſui 
ab antiquo ſempore utebantur in hunc ut ſequitur mo- 
dum decoravi, This Teſtimony is at leaſt as good 


#7 Life of Parker, Ap. p. 165. 8 Parker's Life, p. 49- 
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as the Puritan's; and there is no room to doubt but 


that Parker's Family, tho' not dignified with great 


and illuſtrious Titles, might be very ancient, and 
allied to ſeveral very noble ones, as particularly to 
the Earl of Nottingham's. Notwithſtanding which 
the Author of the Life has ſaid nothing like this, 
ſo little did he think of giving him a noble Extrac- 


tion. This is even more than is neceſſary to juſtify 
him from the Falſhoods and Vanity which are laid to 


his Charge. I will barely add, that what Mr. Strype 


ſays of his Grandfather, that he was Regiſter of the _ 
Court of Canterbury, ſhews us, that Parker's Father 


was no mean Mechanick, who work'd with his own 
Hands, according to the Puritan's ſlander; but pro- 
bably the Maſter of ſome Manufacture, who em- 
ploy'd Workmen under him, which is very often 
in England the caſe of Men deſcended from ancient 
and noble Families. wing Son 
Nor is it more difficult to reconcile. the Latin 
Life with the Engliſh Hiſtory, and the Account of 
Parker's Conſecration, than it was to juſtify | him 
from the Falſhoods laid to his Charge. For they 
are the ſame Things, except in the Expreſſidns and 
Circumſtances, which vary, and are not diſpoſed in 
ſo much order; for in the Life there. is only a gene- 


ral Relation of the Ceremony; whereas, in the ac- 


count of the Conſecration, the Particulars are re- 
lated. In the Appendix I ſhall inſert the Fragments 
of theſe two Lives as far as they have to do with 
Parker's Conſecration, and by comparing them with 
the Account, it will be cafily ſeen, that the ſubſtance 


of them is preciſely the ſame. 


And what do all theſe pretended Contradictions 
amount to? Why, 1. according to Father Le 


Quien h, in the Account the Sermon was preach'd 


before the Conſecration; whereas, according to the 


two Lives, it was after it. 2. According to the Ac- 


Ap. Pp. 14, 13. 
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count there were but a few who received the 8a. 9: 
crament with the Archbiſhop, and thoſe who con- pri 
ſecrated him; whereas, according to the two Lives, MW 7 
there were ſeveral who communicated with him. ri 
Again, in the Account, and the long Life, there 10 
is only the Conſecration mentioned, and not the In- fcc 
ſtallation; whereas, in the Hiſtory tranſlated by the fo 
Puritan, notice is taken of the Inſtallation only, and ih 
not a word of the Conſecration. This is the amount hi 
of all the pretended Contradictions. I bluſh for Fa- 4e 
ther Le Quien, to fee him inſiſt upon ſuch minute 41 
trifles, and endeavour to draw an advantage from 
them againſt the beſt atteſted Facts. 5 
As to the Ceremonies, tis very apparent, that in 
the two Lives there never was a deſign to ſet down MW 0 
the Order or Particulars. In theſe, what they call 
Popiſh Superſtitions, is ſet againſt the ſimplicity of 
the new Rite, which conſiſted of Prayers of the In- 
vocation of the Holy Ghoſt, of the Impoſition of 
Hands, of the modeſt plainneſs of the Habits, and 
of the gravity of the Sermon, c. To pretend in 
this Account of Ceremonies and Prayers to find the 
Order and Method in which every thing was done, 
is mocking the Publick ; for I do not think Father 
Le Quien Fool enough to be deceived by theſe Things 
himiclf, The fame may be ſaid about the Commu- 
nion, Which can only be look'd upon as one of the 
Things which is ſer down in more general Terms 
in the Lives than in the Account, but which makes 
no manner of difference between the two Relations. 
The only Contradiction which could be deem'd 
of any Importance, would be, if actually, according 
to one 'of theſe Hiſtories, Parker had only been in- 
ſtalled inſtcad of being conſecrated, as the other ſays. 
Bur this is indeed only one, and the ſame thing ex- 
preſs'd in different words. For, 1. The Author of 
the Hiſtory tranſlated: by the Puritan, who is the 
only one that mentions an Inſtallation, does as well 
as che others acknowledge Parker's Conſecration. 


Quen 
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Quemadmodum, ſays he, prædeceſſores ad unum omnes 
primum hunc ingreſſum fecerant per Bullas approba- 
tionis a Papa profectas, fic ipſe Conſecratus eſt Decem- 
bris 17. neque his nec ullis veteribus atq; otioſis Cære- 
moniis. 2. He ſays plainly enough, that this Con- 
ſecration was perform'd by the Impoſition of Hands; 
for he obſerves, that he conſecrated the other Bi- 
ſhops in the ſame manner as he had been conſecrated 
himſelf by the Impoſition of Hands. Atgue hoc qui- 
dem Conſecrationis ritu uſus eſt in fratres Epiſcopos qui- 
bus is poſtea manus impoſuit. He had therefore been 
conſecrated himſelf by the Impoſition of Hands. 
3. We cannot doubt of it ſince the Author adds, 
that Parker had received the Impoſition of the Hands *' 
of the Preſbytery, ut munus jam illi impoſitum per 


manus Presbyterii maxime cedat ad Dei gloriam. The 


Conſecrators therefore, who are meant here by the 
Preſbytery, gave him the Impoſition of Hands, and 
this is the ſame Impoſition as is taken notice of in 
the Account. 4. The Inſtallation of a Biſhop can 
only be in his Cathedral Church and his Epiſcopal 
Chair, and not in a private Chapel, as that of Lam- 
beth. By his Inſtallation therefore, the Author of 
this Hiſtory meant nothing more than Parker's Con- 
ſecration, and his acceptance of that Office which 
his Ordination gave him. 7. The Biſhops do not 
inthrone, nor do their Commiſſion give em power 
to do it. This is the Archdeacon of Canterbury's 
buſineſs; the inthroning therefore by the Biſhops, 
of which mention is here made, is nothing more 
than the performance of the Ceremony, neceſſary to 
make him Archbiſhop. Laſtly, by comparing the 
Fragments of the two Lives, it is evident, that they 
both meant the ſame thing, only the one expreſles 
himſelf a little more figuratively than the other; and 
conſequently they neither contradict one another, 
nor the account of the Conſecration. 

Every thing then hangs together, and the ſeveral 


parts exactly tally to each other. And therefore, to 


improve 
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improve ſcruples which are ſo apparently ridiculous, 
is nothing more than endeavouring to deceive 


one's ſelf, or rather to deceive others, and to impoſe 
thoſe who aim at nothing more than the 


rengthening their Prejudices. It is certain, that 


Book of Antiquities was publiſh'd in 1572. The 
Table of Ordinations' is of the fame date, ſince 
the Puritan Author took it from thence to re-pub- 
liſh it in his Libel in 1574. The Latin Life muſt 
have been printed at fartheſt in 1573. ſince during 
Parker's time, who lived but two years after, ſeveral 
Additions were made to it. The Puritan Author, a 
profeſſed Enemy of the Book of 8 but 
more eſpecially of the Table, and of the Life which 
are annex d to it, has found nothing to cavil at, 
either in the Narration, or the date of Parker's 
Conſecration. What follows hence? But that the 
Edition of 1572. is genuine; that the Fact of Par- 
ker's Ordination is undeniable; and that the Teſti- 
mony of this Book in favour of the Lambeth Or- 
dination, is ſuperior to all the Cavils which Infa- 
tuation or Obſtinacy can invent to invalidate it. 
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Crap, III. 


Me find no public Record favourable to the 
Nag's Head Ordination, or contrary to that 
of Lambeth. Neither the Commiſſion dated 
the th of September, nor that of the 20th 
of October, prove, that he was conſecrated 
before the Month of December, which is the 
time ſet down in the Regiſter. 


Mongſt the very many Records which are 
preſerved to us in Hiſtory, ſince the time of 
the Reformation in England, and which all unani- 
mouſly atteſt the Truth of the Lambeth Ordination, 
our Criticks have been able to find but two, which 
they imagine contradictory to it. Where an In- 
equality is fo great, we ſhould not, one would think, 
be in the leaſt doubtful which ſide to give the Pre- 
ference to; but here we are not ſo much as put to 
this Perplexity. The Contradiction between theſe 


two Records and the reſt, is as chimerical as the 


Nag's Head Story itſelf. Neither of em give us 
Reaſon to date Parker's Conſecration before the 
17th of December at Lambeth; and if they do not 
prove this Conſecration, at leaſt *ris certain, there 
can be nothing gathered from 'em, either to deſtroy 

it, or ſo much as to make it doubtful. Tn 
The firſt of theſe two Records is the Commiſſion 
given the ↄth of September 1559. for — 
Parker. This Record has nothing in common with 
the Nag's Head Story, but that it is dated in Septem- 
ber. And ſuch a Relation only muſt (ure be thought 
very weak; but Father Hardouin does not look fo 
very near to Things when he has a mind to eſtabliſh 
2 Point; 'tis only when he has a mind to deſtroy 
| | I | one 
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one that he becomes ſo quickſighted. To make the 
beſt of this Commiſſion, he quotes an Act of Par- 
liament, paſſed in the time of Henry VIII. by which 
all Prelates, who are appointed ro conſecrate a Bi- 
ſhop, are forbid deferring that Ceremony aboye 
twenty days, under pain of incurring the Penalty of 
a Premunire. Now there was no Conſecration within 
twenty days after the date of this Commiſſion but 
that at the Nag's Head; and therefore, according 
to his Argument, this was the only true one, and 
any other is ſuppoſititious, or at leaſt very liable to 
be ſuſpected. 

Was I to anſwer in Father Hardouin's manner, 
who judges every thing to be falſe which makes a- 

ainſt his imaginations, I need only ſay, in order to 
hide the real Ordination, that this Commiſſion is ſup- 
poſititious. One Romance would be as good as the 
other; and Father Le Quien, out of a Caprice very 
different from Father Hardouin's, has thought pro- 
per to adopt this Notion. Bur 'tis in the defence 
of Falſhood only, that we ought to employ ſuch a 
chimerical Notion, Truth is beſt ſupported by its 
own ſimplicity. 1 

It is therefore true, and I readily own it, that on 
the oth of September 1559. a Commiſſion was diſ- 
patched by Queen Elizabeth for conſecrating Par- 
ker, and that according to a Law paſſed in Henry 
VHI.s time ſuch a Commiſſion muſt be executed 
within twenty days after its date. But this Law has 
had its Exceptions, and had it not, we are not here 
going to have recourſe to the Exceptions. 

For, 1. In order to have this Commiſſion exe- 
cuted, all thoſe who were named in it muſt unani- 
mouſly agree to it, (for this Clauſe aut ad minus qua- 
zuor veſirim is not in it) without which the Com- 
miſſion became void, and another muſt be got di- 
rected to other Biſnops. Now, even according to 
the opinion of my Antagoniſts, three of the ſix Bi- 
ſhops named in the Commiſſion, refuſed to conſe. 
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crate Parker; to wit, thoſe of Durham, Bath and 
Peterborough, for, as to the Biſhop of Landaff, I 
do not believe he did, fince he was again named in 
the ſecond Commiſſion. This Commiſſion there- 
fore could not be executed, nor can the Tavern Or- 
dination have been the Conſequence of it. The 
depoſing of the Biſhops, who refuſed to act in it, more 
ſtrongly confirm its never having been executed. 
'Tis true, that this probably was not the Conſe- 
quence of their only having refuſed to conſecrate 
Parker, but alſo of their not taking the Oath of Su- 


premacy. This I readily grant; but however, the 


depoſing of 'em at leaſt gives one room to believe, 
that they never did execute the Commiſſion. 

The Nag's Head Ordination could not then have 
been perform'd in Conſequence of the Commiſſion 
of the goth of September, and Father Hardouin is in 
the wrong for making uſe of it, to add weight to 
his Fable. And indeed that Commiſhon was given 
only to be executed according to the Laws of the 
Kingdom: Juxta formam Statutorum in ed parte edi- 
torum; that is to ſay, in the proper place, and by 
the number of Biſhops preſcribed by the Law. Now 
the. Law order'd that there ſhould be four Biſhops 


to conſecrate an Archbiſhop, and that the Ceremony 


ſhould be performed in facie Eccleſick. And yet the 
Ordination at the Nag's Head was, as they pretend, 
performed by one only, and he not a Biſhop, and 
that in a profane place too; for the Story of the 
Chapel was not yet invented, and this Diſcovery was 
reſerved for Father Le Quien. This Ordination 
therefore could not have been in Conſequence of 


| this Commiſſion. 2. This Commiſſion is given for 


the Conſecration of Parker only; and yet, accord- 
ing to the Authors of the Fable, moſt of the new 
Biſhops were ordained at the ſame time without 
any other Commiſſion. + If Parker had been or- 
dained purſuant to this Commiſſion, his Confirma- 
ton muſt haye preceded, and his Inthroning have 

I | followed 
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followed according to the Laws of England. By 
as at the Nag's Head Ordination there was no Con. 
ſecration, we ſce no Confirmation precede, no In 
throning follow. The Scene has no opening, 0 
unravelling in it, and one is ſurprized to fee Biſhop 
quietly acknowledged as ſuch; and yet, nothing 
done which the Law orders, or Cuſtom requires 
neceſſary to have em acknowledged ſuch. 4. Let 
any one, if they can, imagine, that Queen Eliza. 
beth having granted an authentick Commiſſion un 
der the Great Seal of England, tor ſolemnly perform. 
ing an Eccleſiaſtical Ceremony, by which all thefj 
new Miniſtry was to be made, and which was to be 
the model of all furure Ordinations, it would haye 
been ſufficient to have acted a downright Farce, in 
which not one of the requiſite Formalities, or Laws 
of the Kingdom, were obſerved; and yet, that ſpite 
of all this the Parliament publickly declared, that 
every thing had been, done in a more regular and 
more exact manner than under the reigns of Henry 
and Edward; believe it who will: To me, I own, 
the thing appears very abſurd; and when People 
have a mind to be believed, they ſhould take care, 
if they won't ſpeak the Truth, at leaſt to advance 
nothing but what is probable. Father Hardouit 
cannot then make uſe of this Commiſſion to enhance 
the Credit of this Fable; fo far from it, that nothing 
can be more proper to ſhew the Impertinence of it. 
It is certain, that another Commiſſion was 
ſigned the 6th of December for conſecrating Parker; 
and if this ſecond Commiſſion be genuine, tis moſt 
evident, that the former never took place, and that 
the Ordination of September is a mere Chimera. 
This Conſequence is certain; and therefore to elude 
it, the Fathers Hardouin and Le Quien treat this 
Commiſſion as ſuppoſititious. I ſhall in another 
place prove the Authentickneſs of it; and it will be 
_ ſufficient to obſerve by the way, that the Exiſtence 
of that Commiſſion being, demonſtrated by the Ap- 
T0. probation 
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probation of ſome of the great Lawyers of England 
Nat that time, and by the mention which was made 
of it in Parliament in the year 1566. it is a moſt 
ridiculous imagination, to pretend, as Father Har- 
douin does, that this Commiſhon has been forged 
ſince the year 1600. The Act of Parliament then, 
and the Approbation of the Lawyers, muſt have 
been forged alſo. But ſhould our Criticks be fooliſh 

enough to ſay ſo, would any one be Fool enough to 
believe them? This Commiſhon therefore is genuine; 
and if it be fo, there was no Ordination in the 

Month of September. 

4. If Parker was conſecrated within the twenty days, 
according to the Statute of Henry VIII. this Con- 
ſecration muſt have been performed on the 17th, 
or at fartheſt on the 24th, which, that year, was 
the laſt Sunday of September; and according to Fa- 
ther Le Quien, it was perhaps done ſome Weeks be- 
fore this. Notwithſtanding which, paſſing by the 
Regiſters of the Chapter of Canterbury, and of the 
Prerogative Court, than which no Records in the 
World can be leſs liable to any. Alteration or Forgery, 
and which carry on the Vacancy of the See of Canter- 
bury to the ↄth of December. We have in Rymer's 
| Federa three Records from the Royal Archives, 
poſterior to the date of the pretended Tavern-Or-. 
dination, in which the Vacancy of the See of Can- 
terbury is taken notice of after the 24th of Septem- 
ber. The firſt is dated the 27th of September; the 
ſecond the 6th of Ober; and the third the oth of 
the ſame Month; and in all three of em the See 
of Canterbury is ſpoke of as vacant. Theſe, or ſuch 
like, are the Words of them. i Regina, Sc. Di- 
leftis nobis Decano & Capitulo Eccleſiæ Cathearalis & 
Metropolitice Chriſti Cantuarienſis, ſede Archiepiſcopali 
 #bidem jam vacante, ad quos omnis & omnimoda Fu- 


riſdictio Spiritualis & Ecclefiaſtica que ad Archiepiſco- 


| Bymer, Vd. 13. P. 54% $45 
patum 
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patum Cantuarienſem, Sede plena pertinuit, ipſa Set 
jam vacante, notorie dignoſcitur pertinere, c. In this 
manner ſpoke the Queen on the oth of October 1559. 
The See therefore was vacant after the 17th of Sey. 


tember, ſpite of the Law of twenty days. In theffi 


* Regiſter of the Chapter of Chicheſter too, we find 
one Robert Norman preſented by the Chapter of 
Chicheſter to that of Canterbury, and receiving In- 
ſtitution from Nicholas Wotton, Dean of Canterbury, 
the two Sees being then vacant. Parker was not 
then ordained till long after the 17th of September, 
The Commiſhon therefore of the ↄth of that Month 
was never executed; and conſequently, this Com- 
miſſion does not prove Parker's Conſecration. This 
is what I had to prove; and I believe there is no 
manner of doubt remaining on this Head, unlels 
Father Hardouin ſhould have diſcovered ſome Medal, 
which will ſh-w him the contrary. 10: 

It remains now, that we ſhould examine whether 
the Commiſſion dated the zoth of Octob. will, better 
than the preceding one, prove, that Parker was con- 
ſecrated when it was directed to him. If we hear- 
ken to our Antagoniſts, this is a deciſive Record a- 
gainſt the Lambeth Ordination, and of itſelf ſufficient 
to convict all the Regiſters of Falſhood. One would 
think, by what they ſay, that there is but this one 
Record in all the Archives of England which deſerves 
to be credited; that all the reſt are liable to Suſpi- 
cion; and that the Nag's Head Story is fully proved 
by this one Commiſion. Bur this great Outcry is 
the Mountain in Labour. This ſo much boaſted 
Commiſſion does 'em as little Service as the other 
in the preſent Controverſy; and if it does not prove, 
that Parker was not conſecrated at that time, it does 
not, however, prove that he was. My nor produ- 
cing it was not thro” any unfair dealing, as Father 
Le Quien maliciouſly inſinuates; but becauſe I con; 


- 


Reg. Ciceſt. ab an. 1545. ad an, 1619. fol. 31. 
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ee fned my ſelf barely to the relation of what might 
diff ferve to clear up this Controverſy. The Explana- 
19. tion of this Fact will ſhew, that no piece ever 
vas of leſs ſervice in a Cauſe; and the manner in 
nel which Father Le Quien affects, after Father Hardouin, 
to take Advantage of this, proves nothing more in 
og the Behalf of my Criticks, than the great want 
they are in of proper Colours, to daub over 4 
ridiculous Fable; the defence of which they have 
undertaken more out of Paſſion and Prejudice than 
out of Zeal. 

On the 20th of October 1559. Queen Elizabeth 
ſigned a Commiſſion, directed not to eighteen, as 
Father Le Quien miſtakes, but to nineteen Perſons, 
at the Head of whom were Parker, Grindal and Cox, 
impowering them to adminiſter the Oath of Supre- 
macy to thofe who had not yer taken it. In this 
Commiſſion Parker is ſtyled Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, Grindal Biſhop of London, and Cox Biſhop of 
Ely, without the addition of the Word Elect to 
their Title of Biſhop: Mattheo Cantuar. Edmundo 
Londin. ac Ricardo Eli. Epiſcopo. 

From this Commiſſion thus worded, they drew 
two Proofs, which they fay are peremptory in fa- 
vour of the Tavern Ordination. The firſt, accord- 

ing to | Father Le Ha is, that by the Laws of 
England no one but a Biſhop really conſecrated cou'd 
adminiſter an Oath to another Biſhop. The ſecond, 
which u Father Hardouin had advanced before him, 
W's, that according to the fame Laws, a Biſhop al- 
ways bears the Title of Elec, untill he is conſecrated, 
and is never nam'd without ir. Now, theſe three 
Biſhops were impowered by Commiſhon to ad mini- 
ſter the Oaths to other Biſhops, and they are not 
{tiled Ele&. They muſt therefore have been or- 
dained before this; and ſince there cou'd be no o- 
ther but the Tavern Ordination before the 20th of 
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October, they muſt have been conſecrated there, and 
this no one can diſpute. Theſe are the Arguments 
with which our Fable-Mongers ſupport their Syſtem, 
and claim a chimerical Triumph. The Confidence 
too, with which they vent all this, may, perhaps, 
{ſtagger the Vulgar; but we may put ourſelves in 
heart again. I have more than once obſerved, that 
this Confidence encreaſes in proportion, as the thingy 
they give out are falſer. Perhaps they imagine thi 
to be the way of ſupplying the want of Truth. 

And indeed, nothing can be more falſe than the 
two ſuppoſed Maxims, on which they would eſta- 
bliſh the Truth of Parker's Conſecration from the 
Commiſſion of the 2oth of October. To begin with 
the firſt, tis a falſhood to ſay, that there is any ſuch 
Law in England, by which it is ordered, that none 
but a conſecrated Biſhop can adminiſter an Oath to 
another Biſhop. If there be ſuch a Law, I deſire 


Father Le Quien to produce it; for as for my pan 


_ T own I never heard of ſuch a one, and I believe i 
exiſts no where but in his Book, and in his Imagi- 


nation. But there is a Law very contradictory o 
what he ſays, and which authoriſes any Perſon with 
out diſtinction, whom the Queen appointed, to di. 
charge this Office; and the Parliament orders, tha: 
all Archbiſhops, Biſhops, and other Perſons required 
to take the Oaths, ſhould do it before /uch Perſu F 
or Perſons, Eccleſiaſticks or Lay-men, conſecrated 
or not conſecrated, as n the Queen or her Succeſſos 
ſhould pleaſe to a/jigue and name by a Commiſſion 
under the great Seal of England. » Before ſuch Per. 


unde 


fon or Perſons as ſhall pleaſe your Higbneſſẽ 


the great Seal of England to afjigne and name. Thi 
Statute of the fiſt of Elizabeth is very oppoſite to 


the Law which Father Le Quien has imagined. 
But what is ſtill ſtronger, is, that we 0 
tute put in execution by Commiſſions which ate 
given to Lay- men, to adminiſter the Oaths to the 
Skat. 1. Elz. Ch. 1. Vol. 19; „ Vid. Appendix. 
| | Biſhops 


ee this Sta- 


nd Biſhops. In Rymer we find two ſuch Commiſſions 


ns given by Queen Elizabeth, one dated the 23d of 


m May, the other the 18th of October 1559. that is, 
ice two days before Parker's, directed to Lay- men only, 
PB who are impowered to adminiſter the Oath not only 
n to other Laymen like themſelves, but to the Clergy 
Mat too, and even to the Biſhops. That of the 23d of 
May eſpecially, which ſeems to be the Model of that 
of the 20th of October, giving expreſs power to the 
Commiſſioners, who are all Lay-men, to receive the 


A Oath, P De omnibus & fingulis Archiepiſcopis, Epiſco- 
t Nos, aliis Perſonis Eccleſiaſticis, ac aliis Officiariis & 
; Miniſtris Eccleſiaſticis cujuſcunque ſtatis, dignitatis, 


pre-eminentie, ſeu gradiis fuerint, Fc. and this is with 
the ſame Clauſes, and in the ſame words as are uſed 
Fin the Commiſſion given Parker the zoth of Octob. 
There was then no Law which obliged Biſhops to 
be conſecrated before they could act as Commiſſio- 
Wners in ſuch a caſe. Nor did the Office in the leaſt 
Wrequire it, ſince there was nothing Eccleſiaſtical in 
Wit, and it was often exerciſed by Lay-men, nor did 
WDecency require it more than the Law. How then 
hall we ground Parker's Conſecration upon a Com- 
miſſion which does not mention it, and which nei— 
ther in itſelf, nor by the Laws of the Kingdom re- 
quired, that thoſe who acted in it ſhould have been 
previouſly ordained? 
W There remains nothing now but the Omiſſion of 
the word Elect for a pretence, by which they can 
Wa little longer maintain a Prejudice already cruſh'd 
beneath the Weight and Authority of the Monu- 
ments and Records which have been produced. But 
this reſource is a very weak one, and will not long 
hold good againſt the Evidence of Facts which con- 
dick it. * And indeed tho? it be the uſual Cuſtom 


e PNymer. V. 15. p. 518, 545. In the Eye of the Law 
a Biſhop is only F/e# till he is conſecrated, but there is no 
Law that he ſhall always be expreſly ſo filed, when mention is 
made of him. © 
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rather than the Law in England, to add the Title 
of Elect to that of Biſhop, when any one is not yet 
conſecrated, as I myſelf obſerved in my Diſſerta- 
tion; yet has this Cuſtom its Exceptions, as the 
Examples which ſhall be quoted in oppoſition to Fa- 
ther Le Quien's ſuppoſed Law will maniteſtly prove; 
for altho' theſe Examples are not very common, be- 
cauſe the Coniecration generally follows the Election 
and Confirmation very cloſe, yet ſhall we find enough 
of 'em; and in our Caſe, where it has been alread 
demonſtrated by authentick Records, that the Com- 
miſſioners were not conſecrated, one Example wou'd 
be ſufficient to deſtroy the Advantage which they 
endeavour to take from ſuch an Omiſſion. With- 
out looking back to more diſtant times, Bonner's Re- 
giſter will ſupply us with enow of them, to make 
a further ſearch unneceſſary. 

This Prelate was to be tranſlated from the Biſhop- 
rick of Hereford to that of London, without being 
conſecrated. He was elected for this new See the 
20th of October 1539. but was not conſecrated till 
the 4th of April 1540. Had Father Le Quien's pre- 
tended Law exiſted, he ſhould till that time have 
been ſtiled Biſhop Elect. And yet, in the Patent 
which was ſent Bonner, that he might freely exer- 
ciſe his Juriſdiction, the Title of Elect is omitted. 
This Title is taken from Bonner's own Regiſter, and 


has been publiſh'd in the firſt Volume of Dr. Burnets 


Hiſtory of the Reformation. It is ſufficient here to 
quote the Inſcription of it, which is the plaineſt and 
moſt ſubſtantial Confutation of the Conſequence 
which they would draw from the Omiſſion of the 
word Elect in the Commiſſion given Parker, This 
is the beginning of that which is directed to Bon- 


ner. 4 Henricus VIII. D. GE. Augliæ & France 


Rex, Fidei Defenſor, Dominus Hiberniæ, & in terra 
Supremum Ecclefie Anglicanæ ſub Chriſto Caput, Re- 


4 Burnet's Reform. Vol. 1. Ap. p. 184. 
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| verendo in Chriſto Patri Edmundo Londonienſi Epiſcopo, 
ſalutem. This Patent is dated the 12th of Novemb. 


1539. that is, full five Months before the Conſe- 
eration of that Prelate; and yer he is ſtiled Bigiop 
plainly and ſimply, without the Addition of Ele. 
What muſt we conclude hence? But that Father 
Le Quien's Law is imaginary; and that altho' it be 
cuſtomary not to omit the Title of Elea, but when 
Biſhops are conſecrated yet 1s not this Rule with- 
out its Exceptions, and that ſuch an Omiſſion can- 
not be made uſe of againſt ſo many poſitive and au- 
thentick Monuments, which fix Parker's Conſecra- 


tion in the Month of December. If ſuch an Omiſ- 


ſion could at any time be made uſe of, it muſt be 


when a Fact is neither ſupported nor contradicted 


by any Record; and that recourſe muſt be had to 
Probabilities which muſt ſupply the place of thoſe 


| Records which cannot be recovered. But this is 
not our Caſe; the time of Parker's Conlecration is 


fix'd by an infinite number of Records, as well as by 
the unanimous Teſtimony of all the Hiſtorians. In 


ſuch a Caſe as this, ro endeavour to take Advantage 


of an Omiſſion, of which other Examples are to be 
found, is endeavouring, upon the weakeſt and moſt 


| falſe Conjecture in the World, to make us doubt 
| of a Fact fo fully demonſtrated, without producing 


any thing which in the leaſt invalidates it. 
But to return to Bonner. To the Record — 
ed, 


ſeveral others may be added, where the ſame Omiſſion 


is to be ſeen, and in which he is ſimply ſtiled Bi- 


2 tho' he was not yet conſecrated. Theſe we 
ſhall find in Rymer's Federa. In the Conge d' Elire 
of a Biſhop of Hereford, in the room of Bonner, who 
was tranſlated to the See of London before ever he 
was conſecrated, the Sce of Hereford is declared vas. 
cant: * Per tranſlationem R. in Chriſto Patris uitimi 


* Rymer, Vol. 4 Þ- 646, 647; ; 
1 3 Epiſcopi 
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Epiſcopi ejuſdem ad Epiſcopatum Londonienſem. In 
this Inſtrument we do not find the Title of El 
given to Bonner, nor is it to be met with in the 
Commiſſion given Cranmer, for conſecrating Sky 
Biſhop of Hereford, and Bonner Biſhop of London. 
All theſe ſeveral Inſtruments were ſigned in the 
Month of November 1539. and conſequently long 
before the time of Bonner's Conſecration: And yet 
we do not find in all theſe Inſtruments the Title of 


Elect once given him; and what will ſtill be though Þ 


more ſurprizing, is, that in ſeveral Commiſſions grant. 
ed by Bonner himſelf, he does not ſtile himſelf Elec, 
nor add that word to the Title of Biſhop : f Edmur 
dus permiſſicne Divina Londonienſis Epiſcopus, Dilett 


nobis, Ec. Thus begin three ſeveral Inftruments of i 


his, one dated the 2oth of November 1539, another 
the 12th of Feb. and the third the 6th of March 
1539-40. As do allo ſome others which are to be 
found in his Regiſter, which all make againſt Fx 
ther Le Quien's pretended Law, and againft the Con. 


- ſequence which he would draw from thence for the 


ſupport of the Tavern Ordination. Theſe are mor: 
Examples than are neceſſary, to ſhew, that the O. 


miſſion of the word Elect does not in the leaſt prove, 


that Biſhops. muſt of neceſſity be conſecrated, be. 
cauſe that word is not added to the Title : And 
therefore no Advantage can be taken of this Omi 
fion in the Commiſſion of the 2oth of Octob. againl! 
the Lambeth Ordination. And this Piece, which 
our Criticks look upon as ſo deciſive a one, proves 
nothing more than the great want they are in ol 
proper Monuments to ſupport their Prejudices; and 
ſpite of the Oſtentation with which they produce 
this, they muſt frankly own, that this Piece is of 
no manner of ſervice in our preſent Controverſy; 
and that if it does not confirm the Lambeth Or. 
dination, at leaſt it cannot be made uſe of to con- 
tradict ir. 

7 Bon. Reg. Fol. 1. 8. 
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In But if this Commiſſion does not fix the time of 
Ie Parker's Conſecration, there are Proofs, beſides the 
the Regiſters produced, that Parker on the zoth of 
Se Ofober had received no Conſecration; and that con- 
dun ſequently he cou'd act in that Commiſſion without 
the it. Amongſt the Letters written by Jewell, Biſhop 
one of Salisbury, there is one to Peter Martyr, four 
yet Weeks after this Commiſſion of the 20th of Ooh. 
e of that is, of the 16th of November 1759. in which 
gh he tells him, that the new Biſhops were not yet or- 
int dained. © Cæœcilius, ſays he, cauſe noſtræ impenss 
ech favet. Epiſcopi adbuc deſignati tantum ſunt. Iuterim 
n. ¶ prædia pulchre augent fiſcum. This is a Fact that 
% Jewell could not be in the leaſt ignorant of. He 
ol was himſelf one of the Biſhops that muſt have been 
ordained at the Nag's Head with the reſt of em in 
the Month of September; and yet in the middle of 
November you find that he is only nominated. This 
Letter is confirmed by another written to the ſame 
Peter Martyr by one Samſon on the 6th of Jauuary 
1559-60. which ſhews, that five of the new Bi- 
ſnhops were very lately ordained, and that the reſt, a- 
mongſt whom was Jewell, were to be lo in a very 
ſhort time. u Conſecratio Epiſcoporum aliquorum jam 
babita eſt. D. Parkerus Cantuarienſis. D. Cox E- 
lienſis. D. Grindall Londinenſis. D. Sands Vigornien- 
= /s, notus tibi nomino, unus alius Wallus etiam eſt E- 
W 7i/copus, ſed tibi ignotus. Sequentur brevi- Ben- 
8 thamus Coventrienſis, & tuus Fewellus Sarisburienſis, 
W brevi, inquam ut audio, ſunt iſti conſecrandi, ut no- 
fro utar vocabulo. Theſe Teſtimonies agree per- 
fectly well with the Regiſters; for indeed ſome few 
days before, that is, on the 17th of Decemb. Parker 
was conſecrated, and the other four on the 21ſt of 
the ſame Month; the reſt were not ordained till at- 
terwards; ſome of 'em, amongſt whom was Jewell, 
on the 211t of January, and the others on the 24th 


: Burnet, Vol. 3. Ap. p. 292. *® Ibid. p. 299. 
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of March 1559-60. And were not then thele Bi. ma 
ſhops conſecrated till December and January, . ollen 
the Nag's Head Story, and of the Commiſſion of we 
the 20th of October? Or will they tell us too, tha 21 
thele Letters are forged? But it would not be ſuſ- 
ficient barely to {ay ſo; it muſt be proved too, and tha Pa 
wou'd be no eaſy matter. Theſe Letters are not ti 
brought from England but from Switzerland, where] 
they had no intereſt in forging ſuch a thing. They 
were found amongit the Papers of Peter Martyr; 
and conſequently were written at the time they are 
dated; nor is there any thing in 'em that can render 
them liable to Suſpicion. This is common and well 
known News, written from one Friend to another, 
whom there can be no intereſt in deceiving, and 
who is not to be deceived in things fo publickh 
tranſacted. This 1s therefore a new Proof, that on 
the 2oth of October, when the Commiſſion wa 
granted, the Biſhops were not yet conſecrated, nor 
could be ſo till the time ſet forth in the Regiſter. 

In relation to Parker, we have ſeen what Record 
fix his Conſecration in the Month of December; but 
ſince Erindal and Cox are joyned with him in the 
ſame Commiſſion, and that we ſhall not have occs 
ſion to ſpeak of em any where elſe, it is neceſſary, 
in order to deſtroy the Advantage they would draw 
from this Commiſſion of the 2oth of October, to 
prove, that neither of theſe were conſecrated at that 
time; and as the Ceremony was performed for both 
at the fame time, the ſame Monuments will ſerve 
to ſettle the date of both their Conſecrations. 

1. Without making any farther mention of Few: 
ell and Sampſon's Letter, which ſhew, that in the 
Month of November they were only nominated to 
Biſhopricks, and that they were conſecrated bur ſome 
few days before the 6th of January, that is, on the 
21ſt of December; * the Records of their Confir- 
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mation and Conſecration, which are to be found at 
length in Parker's Regiſter, inform us, that they 


were confirm'd on the 20th, and conſecrated on the 
21ſt of December. | | | 

z. The ſame thing is ſet forth in the Table of 
Parker's Ordinations publiſh'd in the Book of An- 


tiquities in 1572. as well as in the Manuſcript Table 


kept amongſt Parker's W ritings at Cambridge, and 


which was drawn up in 1761. Y Londinenfis Edm. 


Crindall . conſecratus anno 1559. Decembris 21. 
Elyenſis Rich. Cox——= conſecratus anno 1559. Decem- 


| bris 21. 


3. In the Regiſter of the Chapter of Canterbury, 


during the vacaney of that See, and in Parker's from 
the time of his Confirmation, we find ® Inſtitutions 


into Livings in the Dioceſes of London and Ely, till 


the 20th of December, given either by the Delegate 


of the Chapter, or by Parker himſelf. The Bi- 


E ſhops therefore of theſe two Sees were not yet con- 
ſecrated, elſe would the Inſtitution have been granted 
by them, and in their own name. Thus in the Re- 


giſter of the Chapter of Cauterbury under the Title 


© of * Yacar” Elienfis Diœceſ. we find the Inſtitution 
of a Living granted by the Officer of that Chapter 
in theſe words. 23% Novembris an. Dom. 1yyo9. 
Dominus (this is the Officer of the Chapter) admiſit 
Lancelotum Rydley, 8. T. P. ad Rectoriam five Ee- 
cleſiam Parochialem de Stretham cum Capella de Thet- 
Verde Elienſ. Dimceſ.——— igſumque Reftorem—— in- 
= /iztuit canonice & inveſiivit. We find ſuch another 
& * Inftirucion given by the ſame Chapter to a Preben- 


dary of St. Paul's in London on the 2d of December. 
And in © Parker's Regiſter we find ſome Perſons ad- 
mitted by that Archbiſhop into a perpetual Vica- 
rage in the Diocels of London on the 19th of De- 


Y Ibid. p. 416, 417. The Abſtract of theſe Inſtitutions 
ſhall be in the Appendix. Reg. Cap. Cant. p. 101. Ibid. 
tol. 80. © Park. Regiſt. fol. 146. b. 9 I, 


cember, 
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cember, and into two Prebends in the Church of | 


Ely on the 19th and 21ſt of the fame Month, thoſe 
two Sees being then {till vacant. Grindall and Cox 
were not therefore conſecrated before the 2 1ſt of De. 
cember; and the pretended Conſecration, founded 
upon the Commiſſion of the 20th of October, has 
not more Truth in it than the Nag's Head Story. 
4. GErindall's and Cox's Regiſters here tally with 
Parker's. Beſides the Date of Grindall's-Confecra- 
tion, ſaid in the Title of his own Regiſter to be on 
the 21ſt of December, and Stow's Authority, which 
fixes it to the ſame day; we have that d Prelate's Proxy 
for the taking Poſſeſſion of the Cathedral of Londen 
in his name, which 1s dated the 22d of December 
1559. Now can it be imagined, that if he had 
been conſecrated in the Month of Septemb. or Octob. 
that he would have ſtayed till the 22d of Decembl. 
to take Poſſeſſion of his Church, eſpecially as he 
was in the very Place? Bur there is another Circum- 
ſtance in this Proxy, which entirely deſtroys the 
Nag's Head Story, and that is, © Grindall in it men- 
tions that he was conſecrated by Parker. Pateat 


uni ver ſis quod cum R. in Chriſio Pater, & D. D. ; 
Mattheus, &c.— Nos Edmundum Grindall ad E. 


piſcopatum Londonienſem- nominatum & electun 
confirmaverit adbibitiſque in hac parte requiſiths, 
inveſtiverit & conſecrdrit, Sc. Datum 22. die men- 
fis Decemb. Now if Grindall was conſecrated by 
Parker, the-Tavern Ordination muft be fabulous; 


and Grindall was not conſecrated in October, ſince | 
Parker, who perform'd that Ceremony, was not 


himſelf conſecrated till the 17th of December. 
With Grindall's Proxy to take Poſſeſſion of his 

Church, we find in the ſame f Regiſter that of the 

Archdeacon of Canterbury for inſtalling him. s This 


laſt is dared the 28th of December, and conſequently 


© Vid. Appendix. © Grind. Regiſt: fol. 1. 6. 
f Ibid. fol. 3. a. ( 
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| of agrees as well with Crindall's Regiſter, as with thoſe 
oſs Mot Parker, and of the Chapter of Canterbury, and 
by this Harmony of theirs, gives us all the Certainty 
that can be required in fuch a caſe. In this Regiſter 
ve find a ſequel of Dates, which all agree in mak- 
ha ing the 21ſt of December the day of Grindall's Con- 
ſecration; and it evidently appears, that it could not 
ith be before this time, ſince 'tis from this Epocha that 
ra. the years of his Epiſcopacy are dated: And there- 
on fore Stow is very much in the right, when ſpeaking 
ich of that Prelate he ſays, agreeable to what is found 
xy {in his Regiſter, and at leaſt ſeven years before the 
Ji I pretended Forgery of Parker's, h Edmund Grindall, 
Biſhop of London, conſecrated at London the 211t of 
December 15509. tranſlated to York in 1570. and from 
. thence to Canterbury in 1574. * He dy'd blind in 
1583. the 16th of July, and was bury'd at Croydon 
in Surrey. as 44 

As to Cox we have not the Records of his Inſtal- 
lation as we have thoſe of Grindals, becauſe the 
n- 7 firſt Leaves of his Regiſters, in which they were, 
are loſt, and what remains begins only at the third 
year of his Epiſcopacy. Bur beſides that, this want 
Js fully ſupply'd by Parker's Regiſter, ſince Cox's 
Conſecration is there related at length with that of 
= Grindall, Sands, and Merit, who were all ordained 
at the ſame time. We have in the remaining part of 
bis Regiſter ſome Circumſtances, which ſhew us, 
„that his Conſecration was after the Month of O&ob. 
iy. for the Preſentation of a perpetual Vicarage 

to William Chapman on the 23d of October 1562. is 
by him dated in the third year of his Conſecration. 
Now had he been conſecrated before the 2oth of 
October 1559. the 23d of October 1562. would not 
be in the third, but in the fourth year of his Con- 


> Survey of London, p. 1. Edit. of 1598. TS ob 
There is an Error in the Impreſſion 1574. being here put 


ſecration. 
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ſecration. He was not therefore conſecrated before 
the time mentioned in Parker's Regiſters; that is, 
not before the 21ſt of December 1559, 
The fame thing is evidently demonſtrable by the 
ſeveral Preſentations to Livings, during the Vacancy 
of the See of Ely, which we juſt before ſpoke of; 
for ſince in November, and till the 21ſt of Decemb. 
aſtitutions were granted either by the Metropoli- 
tan Sce or by Parker, the See of Ely muſt have 
been vacant till then, and Cox was not conſecrated 
before that time.. And indeed, how ſhould he have 
been fo, ſince the Commiſhon given Parker for per. 
forming thar Ceremony, bears date only of the * 18th 
of December ? | Ed 

. If to ſo many Records we join the Teſtimony 
of Hiſtorians, we ſhall not find one but mention 
the Conſecration of theſe two Biſhops in the ſame 
Month, and on the ſame day of the Month. The 
Author of the Antiquities, Godwin, Maſon, Strype, 
Collier, the Author of the Faſti, Burnet, n 
Hood; in ſhort, all of 'em agree in this Point; and 
I defy 'em to produce one ſingle Hiſtorian who ſup - 
poſes the Conſecration of theſe Biſhops to have been 
at any other time; and who does not by the Con- 
formity of his Teſtimony to that of the others, quite 
deſtroy the fabulous Ordination of September. 

Here is then the Conſecration of three Biſhops, 
named in the Commiſſion of the 2oth of October, de- 
monſtrated to be poſterior to this Commiſſion; and 
that either by publick Records, or by the Teſtimo- 
nies of contemporary or ſubſequent Writers; and 
which leave us no room to doubt, but that the Con- 
ſequence they would draw from the Omiſſion of 
the word Ele, is of no manner of ſervice to our 
Criticks; ſince on the one ſide we ſee this Title 


In Rymer it is the 28th inſtead of the 18th, but this is an 
apparent Fault in the Impreſſion, as may be plainly ſeen by the 
Chronological Table prefix's to that Volume. 


omitted 
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omitted in the Records of Biſhops before Conſecra- 
tion; and that on the other 'tis proved, that the 
Conſecration of Parker, Cox, and Grindal, is po- 
ſterior by two whole Months to this Commiſſion. 
What have my Antagoniſts to reply to all this? 
Will they fay, that all theſe Records have been al- 
tered, and all the Hiſtorians are falſe or ignorant? 
Let 'em then produce other Monuments to contra- 
dict theſe; and in caſe of a diviſion, we ſhall fee 
what fide a Preference ought to be given to. In 
the mean time theſe Records and theſe Teſtimonies 
are not in the leaſt invalidated, or ſo much as rendred 


| liable to Suſpicion. For can any one imagine, that 
in order to conceal the date of one Ordination, they 


have falſified not one Record only, which might 


be ſuppoſed without any great difficuly, bur a great 


number of Regiſters; as thoſe of the Chapter of Can- 
terbury, during the vacancy of that See, of Parker 
after his Conſecration, of the Biſhop of London, of 
the Biſhop of Ely, and of the Biſhop of Worceſter, 
who was conlecrated with them, and which all una« 
nimouſly agree together? And what is it that muſt 
have been falſified in theſe Regiſters ? not only the 
Records of the Confirmations and Conſecrations of 
theſe Biſhops, but all the Inſtitutions into Livings, 
the Probats of Wills, the conferring of Orders, and 
an hundred ſuch like things, which ſeem to have 
bur a remote relation to the Conſecration of the Bi- 


| ſhops, and yet fix the Date and Epocha of it with 
| 45 much Certainty as the very Record of their In- 


ſtallation does. Is ſuch a Suppoſition as this natu- 
ral, or rather is it poſſible? I am ſure, that thoſe 
who endeavour to ſpread it, don't believe a Syllable 
of it themſelves. ” N 

To perſuade us therefore, that Parker was or- 


dained before the time mentioned in his Regiſter, 


recourſe muſt be had to ſome other Fact. But if 
this Commiſſion which was cryed up as ſo deciſive 


againſt the Lambeth Ordination, proves ſo weak and 
. fo 
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unſerviceable to our Criticks, it is to be imagined, 
that the other means they have deviſed for bringing 
this Ordination forward to September, will emplo 
leſs of our time to confute them. Of this kind 1; 
what Father Le Quien has ſaid concerning the fune- 
ral Service which was performed in Honour of Henry 
II. That Prince being kill'd by the fad Accident 
which every body is acquainted with, Q. Elizabeth 
thought it proper to pay him the laſt ſolemn Duties, 
a thing often practiſed by Princes in Alliance with 
each other. This Service was performed at St. 
Paul's in London on- the oth of September 15 5. and 
the Queen appointed Parker, Barlow and Scory to 
officiate in the Service, and Grindall to preach the 
funeral Sermon. In this Ceremony Parker every 
where preceded Barlow and Scory. This Father 
Hardouin ſaw as well as the other, but never con- 
cluded from hence, that this Precedency could prove 
Parker's Conſecration, which he ſuppoſes to have 
been on the 17th of Septemb. But Father Le Quien, 
who is not ſo nice in the choice of his Proofs, has 
concluded the very contrary from it. But if, as he 
believes, Barlow and Scory were not yet conſecrated; 
how in bis Syſtem will Parker's Precedency prove 
his Conſecration? In this manner it is that Falſ- 
hood generally confounds itſelf; but Truth needs 
none of theſe imaginary Supports; and the defe- 
rence paid him by theſe two Biſhops in this Cere- 
mony, neither eſtabliſhes the Epiſcopacy of Parker, 
nor deſtroys that of Barlow and Scory. YT, 
Parker, ſays i Father Le Quien, officiates here pon- 
tifically as Primate of England. The Expreſſion is 
a very ridiculous one. In Edward's Ritual there is 
no manner of diſtinction between the pontifical Of- 
fice and that of a pariſh Prieſt. Thoſe who offi- 
ciated here, were, according to Holinſhead and $row, 
habited only as Doctors are upon the ſame Occaſion. 


i Val. 1. p. 369. 4 
Parker 


the Relation of the Service perform'd for Henry Il. 
4 the 
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Parker does not officiate here as Primate of England, 
but becauſe the Queen had appointed him to do it. 
'Tis true, that being nominated to this great Dig- 
nity, it was thought fit to give him an Honour due 
to his Rank, tho' not yet to his Character: But 
this proves no Conſecration; and left we ſhould be 
miſtaken in it, the Annaliſt has thought proper to 
add Elect to his Title, which Father Le Quien cou'd 
not be ignorant of. Tis true, that to elude the 
force of an Expreſſion which deſtroys all his Con- 
jectures, he ſays, this was done only becauſe his Or- 
dination was not yet ſufficiently notified. And in- 
deed I don't know how it ſhould have been ſo, 
fince it was not yet celebrated. But ſuppoſing it 
was, could the Ordination of the Primate of En 

land be unknown? or granting it was, when the Ce- 
remony was performed, was it ſo too when the An- 
naliſt wrote? The Anſwer is therefore every way ri- 
diculous, and Father Le Quien for his Honour ought 
to have left ſuch a Conjecture for Father Hardouin and 
Mr. Fennell. Wherefore ſhould recourſe be had to 
ſuch vain ſhifrs, when the reaſon of this Precedency 
offers itſelf? Parker was nominated to the firſt See 
of England, and was upon the point of being conſe- 
crated had the firſt Commiſſion taken place: Barlow 
and Scory were not yet reſtored to their Sees: There 


was therefore no Epiſcopal Function in the cafe. 


When the Circumſtances were fuch, and at a time 


too when they were not ſo ſcrupulous in the Obſer- 


vation of theſe forts of Formalities, is it ſurprizing 
that Biſhops, conſecrated indeed, but ſtill out of 
their Sees, ſhould pay this deference to him whom 
they already look'd upon as their Metropolitan? 
Would any Biſhop think much of officiating under 
the Pope before he was conſecrated? Such Defe- 


rences as theſe move nothing againſt Records, and 


leſs in Father Le Quien's Syſtem than in any other. 
In vain would this Author add, that according to 
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the Title of Biſhop Elect is no longer given to Grip 
dall; and that it appears by Stou, that the Office of 
Preaching belonged of right to him, which it wou 
not have done, had he not at that time been conſe 
crated as well as Parker. For after what has beg 
already ſaid, concerning the Omiſſion of the wot 
Ele, it is evident, that nothing can be conclude 
from thence to prove Grindall's Conſecration in O 
poſition to Records which deſtroy it ſo palpably y 
thoſe we have already quoted. DE 

But if in ſome Chronicles we find after Grindal\|{Mupc 
Name the Title of Elect omitted, it is the fault Pal 
the Hiſtorian only: For in the Relation of this C wa 
remony, taken from the Regiſter of the Herald aMWiho 
Arms, and quoted by Mr. Strype in his k Annals cor 
the Reformation, this Title is always given him the 
and he is in ſeveral places ſtiled Grindall, Biſpa tua 
Elect of London — The Elect of London, ho fh Co 
have preached, being fick, is what is ſaid by moſt Hi. 
ſtorians. And to make the Conviction {till the lat 
ſtronger, Heylin calls Scory ſometimes Biſhop Eled ner 
of Hereford, and ſometimes lately Biſhop of Hen. 
ford. An evident Proof that in ſuch Accounts a 
theſe they took little or no notice of making ſuch} 
Diſtinctions. bu 
As to the Sermon which was to have been preach'd ch 
by Grindall; it was not becauſe it belong'd to hin WI 
of right to do it as Biſhop of London, but becauſe he ch. 
was appointed by the Court. Stow ſays nothing in 
Contradiction to this; and Holinſhead in his Chro- on 
nicles has ſaid it in ſo many words: The Sermon was 
preach'd by Doctor Scory in the room of Doctor Grin · 
dall, Biſhop of London, who being appointed to preach, po 
was prevented by Sickneſs. It was not therefore by JWitr 
vertue of his new Dignity that he was to do this, but . 
becauſe the Court had appointed him to do it, as it is ML: 
practiſed amongſt us at the Obſequies of our Mo- te 


* Annals of the Reform. P. 128, 130. 


narchs. 
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M narchs. And if Heylin has not taken/Notice of this 
e Off 
dul as Father Le Quien, who can every where diſcover 
ne myſterious Meanings, vainly imagines z bur becauſe 
xa we muſt expect the exact Particulars of a Ceremon 
on only from thoſe who take upon em to deſcribe them, 
del whilſt Hiſtorians barely mention rhe Subſtance of 
them, without looking upon it as their Buſineſs to 
ſet down every minute particular. 

We have but one ſcruple more to be diſcuſſed 


upon this Head. They tell us, Parker lived in the 
Palace of Zambeth in the Month of September, and 
Col was then in poſſeſſion of the Temporalities of his Bi- 
ſhoprick; as was alſo Grindall of his Church; and 


conſequently they were both conſecrated, ſince nei- 


mi ther of them could be in poſſeſſion of the Spiri- 
M9 tualities and Temporalities of their Churches till after 
1 Conſecration. | 

1. Wc have already ſeen how far this is true in Re- 
be lation to Grindall. He was to have preach'd a Fu- 


Wnecral Sermon for Henry II. and this is what Father 
Le Quien calls being in poſſeſſion of his Church, 
Had he done this as a thing of right belonging to 
him, this would not prove that he was conſecrated, 
but barely that he was confirmed; but as he diſ- 
charged this Duty only becauſe he was appointed, 
Who would ever think of concluding from hence 
that he was conſecrated? One muſt be in great want 
of Proofs indeed to have recourſe to fuch weak 
des. | 
As for what relates to Parker, where did Father 
Le Quien learn that he was in poſſeſſion of his Tem- 
poralities in the Month of September? for by the In- 
ſtrument publiſhed in Rymer}, it appears, that they 
were not reſtored to him till three Months after the 
Lambeth Conſecration, and above fix after the pre- 
tended Nag's Head Ordination; that is, on the 21ſt 


Rymer. Vol. 15. p. 573. | 995% 
| | 7 of 


particular, tis not becauſe he wants to gloſs it over 
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before their Conſecration: That a bare Omiſſion d 
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of March 1559-60. Tis true, he had lived in the Mlaſt 
Palace of Lambeth ever ſince the preceding Month N leſs 
of September. But there is a great difference between ver 
having the uſe of one of the Epiſcopal Palaces by infe 
a free Grant of it, and being in poſſeſſion of the Tem. mii 
poralities of a Biſhoprick. Now if Queen Elizabeth 
had a mind to allow Parker the ule of Lambeth Pa. 
lace before his Conſecration, ſhe might do ir; and 
in this ſhe did no more than what her Predeceſſon 
had done before her, eſpecially Queen Mary, and 


tis what is every day practiſed in France; but ſuchMprc 
Grants do not in the leaſt prove what they would her 


have *em, and are very different from the true In tro 
veſtiture. Nothing therefore can be leſs ſerviceabi An 
in proving the Lambeth Conſecration, than the 
minute Trifles; and it is very plain they are on 
made uſe of to impoſe upon the Publick, by a Pe 
rence of flarting up numberleſs Difficulties, whaſſMOr 
there is not one real ſolid one amongſt them. co! 

It is therefore certain, that neither Parker, Cf hat 
nor Grindall were conſecrated in the Month of Septen 
ber 1559. nor when they were named in the Com 
miſſion of the zcth of October: That the Omiſſiiſ 
of the Word Elect in this Commiſſion, proves n-M 
thing, ſince we find the fame Omiſſion in other R 
cords, and in Commiſſions given to other Biſhop 


this kind, tho' it was without Precedent, could nM 
be put upon a level with ſuch authentick Regilten 
as thoſe of the Chapter, and of the Prerogative Cour 
of Canterbury, thoſe of Parker, Cox and Grinaal, 
of the Courts of Chancery, and of the Secretary o 
State's Office, without mentioning the Teſtimony o 
Hiſtorians : That there never was a Law in Euglau 
which obliged Biſhops to be conſecrated before the) 


could adminiſter the Oaths to other Biſhops: Tha 
therefore Parker-could do it before his Conſecration, 
eſpecially ſeeing that at the ſame time Commiſſions 


of the ſame Nature were given to Lay-men: — 
— 8 la IL 


2 
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the laſtly, that as I before obſerved, nothing can be of 
nth leſs Service in the deciſion of our preſent Contro- 
een verſy, than this Piece, ſince we cannot from thence 

by infer whether the Biſhops who acted in this Com- 
m. miſſion were conſecrated or not. 

It is therefore very unreaſonable that Father Le 
pr. Oꝛuien, who is always jealous of me, and to whom 
and what I do not fay is equally ſuſpected with what T 
fon do ſay, pretends to be ſurprized at my having 
thought fit to paſs over this Record. Sceing it 
proves nothing either for or againit Parker's Conſe- 
Icration, it would have been very impertinent to have 


en 

I.. troubled the Reader with uſeleſs Reflections on it. 
bei An Author who aims directly at the Truth, neg- 
et lects not only whatever may make him wander from 
a ir, but alſo whatever may draw off or divide the 


Ne 


Attention of thoſe to whom he would ſhew ir. 
One might much more naturally be ſurprized to 


ves 


Wconceive how by the help of falle Suppoſitions it 
Whas been poſſible to make a Record be look'd upon 
las important, and almoſt eſſential, which was not of 
the leaſt ſervice, and is moſt foreign to Parker's 
n Conſecration. And if it has been demonſtrated that 
oi ſpite of this Commiſſion he was not conſecrated on 
P . the 2oth of October, it is naturally concluded that 
nc ö he could not be ſo at the time the Service was ſo- 
lemnized for Henry II. nor within the 20 Days after 
the ſigning of the firſt Commiſſion for that purpoſe, 
1 | | a 

I 


d | Z 2 CAA. 
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[© H A P. IV. Le 


r ASSET ALAS. 


The Diſpute between Bonner and Horn, fur? tl 
from rendering the Lambeth Ordination liabh 
ro Suſpicion, confirms it. The Diſtinctin x, 
between the Ordination of Parker and thoſeM';i; 
which followed it, is a new Chimera in and 
known in Hiſtory. The Truth of Parlu 

mentary Regiſters. Jur 
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1 AM furprized to find that they have endeavour 


not diſown it, without being guilty of Knavery a 
Stubborneſs. But to endeavour to find in this Cal 
an Ordination, of which the Regiſters give us at 
account, confuted, and their Tavern Fable confi- 
med, is endeavouring to find a thing in it of which 
there is not ſo much as the leaſt Trace. I will re. to 
late this Fact in the very Words of Heylin, to whonWtuf 
Father Le Quien refers us; but T muſt firſt ſhen V. 
ſome Falſities in this Father's Relation of it, wo pa 
has father'd upon that Hiſtorian ſeveral Thing we 
which he never ſaid, and has made Dyer ſay Thing IM Ar 
which he never thought of. Never was any Fadi be 
ſo ill repreſented; it ſhews the little Knowledge th. 
our Critick has of the Cuſtoms and Hiſtory of Eng: bo 
land; not to mention the Unfairneſs and want of re 
Sincerity which appears every where in his Rela L 
tion. N 
Ne ſays, 1. That when Horn found himſelf obli- 
ged to prove that he really was a Biſhop, he ſpun 
| | out 


. 

5 ed to make uſe of the Controverſy between Boy 
x ner and Horn to ſupport the Nagg's Head Fable, and 
1 to deſtroy the Truth of the Lambeth Ordination 
x Was this Difference mentioned only to ſhew thai 
. Bonner did not eſteem Horn as a Biſhop, I coul 


far 
101 


705 


of 
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out the Buſineſs in a very tedious manner l. This is 
the firſt Falſity, and wholly an Invention of Father 
Le Quien. It was not Horn's Buſineſs to prove him- 
ſelf a Biſhop, nor did he ever think of doing ſuch 
a thing; it was Bonner's to prove that he was not 
one; and to this end he drew up a Memorial with 
this own Hand, which is ſtill preſerved amongſt 
Fox's MSS. This is the common Law of all Courts; 
tis the Plaintiff's Buſineſs to prove his Accuſations, 


and not the Defendant's to prove the Negative. 


Tm 


2. Our Author makes Dyer ſay, ® that a Middleſex 
Jury having been named to try this Cauſe, Horn 
E challenged them, and inſiſted upon a Surrey Jury, 
and this it was that delay'd the Suit ſo long. No- 


ching in the World can be falſer. Dyer does not 


ay one Word of this Challenge of Horn's, nor of 
its having delay'd the Suit. And indeed how ſhould 
Arn have challenged one of theſe Juries and deman - 
ded another, ſince the Buſineſs was of courſe to come 
Jon before them both? Thoſe of Middleſem where the 
Oourt of King's Bench was, were to examine the 
VDepoſitions made againſt the Perſon accuſed, and 


Wthen to find a Bill againſt him, if it was a Buſineſs 


Ig 


No 


proper to come before the Court; thoſe of Surrey 
the County in which the Perſon accuſed lived, were 
to try the Fact, that is, to declare whether it was 
ſufficiently proved, and to bring in their deciſive 
Verdict. I ſhall in the Appendix inſert the very 
Paſſage of Dyer in his own rude Expreſſions, where 
we ſhall ſee the Conviction of this ſecond Falſity. 
And here to enliven our Matter a little, it will not 
be at all amiſs to obſerve that Dyer having ſaid that 
this Cauſe being to be tryed by a Jury of the Neigh- 


bourhood of Southwark, per homines de Comitatu Sur- 


rey de Viſnet, (i. e. Vicineto) de Southwark, Father 
Le Quien has of the Word Viſnot, which ſignifies 
Neighbourhood, made a particular place which he 


1 Vol. 1. p. 250. n Vol. 1. p. 251. 
| * calls 
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calls YVicazet, and which out of his own pure Ge. Bo. 
neroſity he ſubmits 20 the Juriſdiction of the See of try 
Canterbury. This is almott as good as erecting x cel! 
Chapel out of Keliſſon's Jeſt, and ſhews us what reals 
care this Father has taken to come to the true Know. to 
ledge of Facts. He 
3. He makes Heylin ſay n that the Cauſe was juſt * 
upon the point of being decided when the Exami-M rel 
nation of it was taken away from the Middleſex Ju 1n 
Ty, to be given to that of Surrey, as Horn had de 
fired; which occaſioned its being brought before the 
Parliament, c. Theſe Words are mentioned as iſ 
they were Heylin's own, without, however, referring 
us to the Page which our Author has left in blank 
And indeed it would have been a very difficult mat: 
ter for him to have referred us to any Page, fo 
theſe Words never were in Heylin; and there is no- 
thing like it in his whole Relation. *Tis in th 
345th and 346th Pages that this Hiſtorian gives u 
a very particular account of this Fact. And as I ſhall 
hereunder inſert it, the Reader will ſee whethe 
there can be a more notorious piece of Infidelity ii 
repreſenting any thing, than what our Critick ha 
been guilty of. = 

4. According to our o Author, the Judges appoint 
ed a Jury to try this Cauſe; but Father Le Quin 
ſhould never talk of Cuſtoms which he is unacquain 
ted with, till he has taken the trouble of inquiring 
into them. Juries are not appointed by Judges wh 
only refer the Trial of Facts to them, but they ar 
appointed by the High Sheriffs. | | 
F. He ſays, That it was the Buſineſs of the Ju 
not to examine whether the Ordination had been 
performed according to Law, but whether Hong 
was a Biſhop. This is another mere Imagination; 
to enquire into the one, was enquiring into the o- 
ther, as we ſhall fee by producing the Argument 


* Ibid. p. 252. o Thid. p. 255. 


Bonnt! 
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e. Bonner had drawn up to maintain his Accuſation. In 
trying whether Horn was a Biſhop, they muſt ne- 
gi ceſſarily examine whether he had been P conſecrated. 
ren! 6. Our Author ſtill reckons Horn's Conſecration 
ow. to have been on the 16th of February 1559-60. 
He miſtakes, *rwas on the 16th of February 1560-1. 

7. He would draw an Advantage from Dyer's not 
relating the Arguments which Bonner made uſe of 
in his Defence; bur his Triumph is imaginary ; 
Dyer relates only the actual Proceedings. Now the 
7 Cauſe not having been tryed there, by reaſon of its 

| being carried into Parliament, the Arguments Bon- 
7 ner had prepared were never produced, as Maſon ob- 
ſerves a, Licet Hornum non fuiſſe Epiſcopum obtende- 
rent, bujus tamen dicti, quantum ex Dyero colligi po- 
© 7, nullam penitus rationem reddiderunt. Thus Dyer 
neither could nor ought to have related them, and 
ue ſhould till be ignorant of them had not Bonner's 
Ms. remain'd amongſt thoſe of Fox which have been 
© preſerved. FT 
I is from all theſe Errors and Miſrepreſentations 
that Father Le Quien draws the Conſequences which 
he would find in Bonner's Suit againſt Horn, for the 
Z ſupport of his Tavern Fable. By the Nature of the 
Foundation we may judge of the Superſtructure. 

That we may give the Reader a more juſt Idea of 
this Buſineſs, we need only to tranſcribe faithfully 
whar Heylin ſays of this Caſe, ſupported by Dyer, by 
the MSS. of Bonner himſelf, and by the Teſtimony 
of the other Hiſtorians. I will not alter one Word 
of his Relation, tho' it be ſomewhat long; bur it is 
too material to change any thing in it. His Words 
gare r: c 5 | 
iÞ “ For the ſettling of this Government by as good 

Authority as could be given unto it by the Laws 
„of the Land, we are beholden to the Obſtinacy 


? P. 250, 256. 4 Maſon. P. 381. „ Heylin's 
Hiſt. of the Reform, P- 345- 
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& of Dr. Edmond Bonner, the late great Slaughter. 
© man of London. By a Statute made in the laſt 
© Parliament for keeping her Majeſty's Subjects in 
© their due Obdience, a power was given unto the 


5 


_ © Biſhops to tender and receive the Oath of Supre. 
mac) of all manner of Perſons dwelling and reſi- 


C 


4 


« ding in their feveral Dioceſes. Bonner was then 
& Prifoner in the Clin or Marſbalſea, which being 


< in the Burrough of Seuthwark, brought him with 


0 
0 


* 


in the Juriſdiction of Horn, Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
by whoſe Chancellor the Oath was tender'd to 


** 


c him. On the refuſal of which Oath, he is en- 


„ cicted at the King's Bench upon the Statute, to 
« which he appeared in ſome Term of the Year 
& foregoing, and defires that Council be aſſigned to 
6 plead his Caule, according to the courſe of the 
„ Court. The Court aſſigns him no worſe Men 
ce than Chriſtopher Wray, afterwards Chief Juſtice 
% of the Common Pleas; that famous Lawyer Ed- 
„% mond Ploydon, whole learned Commentaries do 
“ ſufficiently ſet forth his great Abilities in that Pro- 
ce feſſion; and one Mr. Lovelace, of whom we find 


** 


* 


ea 


* 


* 


© nothing but the Name. 


„ By them and their Advice the whole Pleading 
c chicfly is reduced to theſe two Heads, (to omit 
ce the Niceties and Punctilio's of leſſer moment) the 
& firſt whereof was this; That Bonner was not at 
all named in the Indictment by the Style and Ti- 
& tle of Biſhop of London, but only by the Name 
© of Dr. Edmond Bonner, Clerk, Dr. of the Laws; 
& whereas at that time he was legally and actually 
“ Biſhop of London, and therefore the Writ to be 
& abated, (as our Lawyers phraſe it,) and the Cauſe 
& to be diſmiſſed out of the Court. But Ploydon 
& found here that he Caſe was altered, and that this 
© Plea could neither be allowed by Catiline, who 
© was then Chief Juſtice, nor by any other of the 
& Bench; and therefore it is noted by Chief Juſtice 
„ Dyer who reports the Caſe, with a non allocatur. 

2 „ The 
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The ſecond principal Plea was this, that Horn at 
the time when the Oath was tender'd, was nor 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, and therefore not impow- 
ered by the ſaid Statute to make tender of it by 
himſelf or his Chancellor. And for the Proof of 
this, that he was no Biſhop, it was alledged, that 
the Form of Conſecration of Arch-biſhops and 
Biſhops, which had been ratified by Parliament 
in the time of King Edward, had been repealed 
in the firſt Year of Queen Mary, and fo remain- 
ed at Horn's pretended Conſecration. The Cauſe 
being put off from Term to Term, comes at the 
lait ro be debated amengſt the Judges at Serjeants 
Inne By whom the Cauſe was finally put upon 
the Iſſue, and the Tryal of that Iſſue ordered to 
be committed to a Jury of the County of Surry: 
But then withall it was adviſed, that the Deciſion 
of the Point, ſhould rather be referred to the fol- 
lowing Parliament, for fear that ſuch a weighty 
Matter might miſcarry by a Country Jury, of 
whoſe either Partiality, or Inſufficiency, there had 
been ſome proof made before, touching the Grants 
made by King - Edward's Biſhops; of which a 
great many were made under this Pretence, that 
the Grantors were not actually Biſhops, nor legal- 
ly poſſeſſed of their ſeveral Sees. | 
« According to this ſound Advice, the Buſineſs 
comes under conſideration 1n the following Par- 
liament, which began on the 3oth of September, 
where all Particulars being fully and conſiderately 
diſcourſed upon, it was farſt declared, That their 
not reſtoring of that Book to the former power 
in Terms fignificant and expreſs, was but Caſus 
omiſſus; and Secondly, That by the Statutes fth 
and 6th Edw. 6th, it hath been added to the Book 
of Common Prayer and Adminiſtration of the Sa- 
craments, as a Member of it, or at leaſt an Ap- 
pendant to it; and therefore by 1 Eliz. was re- 
ſtored again, together with the ſaid Book of Com- 
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“ mon Prayer, intentionally at the leaſt if not in] 
« zerminis. But being the Words in the ſaid Sta- 


& rute were not clear enough to remove all Doubts, 
« they did therefore revive it now; and did accor- 
« dingly enact, that all Perſons that had been, or 
« ſhould be made, ordered, or conſecrate Arch- bi. 
& ſhops, Biſhops, Prieſts, Miniſters of God's Holy 


_« Word and Sacraments, or Deacons after the Form 


& and Order preſcribed in the ſaid Book, be in very 


« Deed, and alſo by Authority hereof, declared and 


cc enacted to be, and ſhall be, Arch-biſhops, Bi. 


& ſhops, Prieſts, Miniſters and Deacons, rightly 


cc made, conſecrate, and ordered: Any Statute, Law, 
« Canon, or any thing to the contrary notwith- 
« ſtanding. And as for Bonner, who was the other 


« Party to the Cauſe in queſtion, it was determined, 
cc that neither he, nor any other Perſon or Perſons, 
« ſhould be impeached or moleſted in regard of am 


cc refuſal of the ſaid Oath heretofore made, and 
« hereafter to be made before the end of that Par- 


cc liament. Which Favour was indulged unto them 
« of the Laity, in hope of gaining them by fair | 
« Means to a ſenſe of their Duty; to Bonner and 
cc the reſt of the Biſhops, as Men that had ſuffci- 
ce ently ſuffered upon that account by the loſs of 


& their Biſhopricks. ” 


This is verbatim what Heylin lays of this Buſineſs, 
and by this Relation we may judge whether Hm 
challenged the Mzddleſex Jury, or endeavoured to 
delay the Cauſe, being afraid of the Verdict that 
might be brought in, as Father Le Quien makes him 


fay, tho' there be nothing like it in his Hiſtory. 


By the above Quotation, confirmed by what Dy. | 
er relates ſ, by Maſon, by Bonner's original MS. ot 
which there are Extracts in Heylin and in Collier, but 


more eſpecially by the Ad of Parliament then a/ 


fed, it plainly appears, that Bonner would not ac- 


Heylin's Hiſt. of the Refor. p. 345. Collier, Vol. 2. p. 403 
knowledge 
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knowledge Horn a Biſhop ; but can one find in it the 
leaſt ſupport for his Fable? No Hiftorian has ſaid ir, 


and the Reaſon given us in Bonner's MS. and the 

Act of the Parliament, prove the very contrary. 
And indeed if Bonner denics the Validity of his 

Epiſcopacy, becauſe he had been conſecrated accor- 


ding to King Edward's Ritual, which was not yet 
© re-eſtabliſhed at the time of his Ordination, he al- 
lows that Horn had been conſecrated according to 
that Book. He therefore knew nothing of the Ta- 
vern Fable, and the Parliament which enacts nothing 
but concerning the Ordinations which had been 
made according to that Ritual, would have left Horn 


and almoſt all the other Biſnops, not only without 


any Ordination, but even without any legal Autho- 
rity; becauſe thoſe who had not been ordained ac- 
Z cording tochat Ritual, would not have been reſto- 
red by vertue of this Statute, nor have reap'd the 


Benefit of this new Law. Now it is the higheſt 
Abſurdity to believe that the Parliament which took 


Cogniſance of Horn's Cauſe, in order to determine 
it, ſhould determine a quite different Matter, and 
ſhould ſtill leave Horn without touching upon his 


Ordination. Bonner's Reaſons and the Parliamen- 


: tary Deciſion entirely deſtroy the Tavern Fable. 


To guard againſt an Argument which ſo ſtrongly 
ſtrikes at this Fable, Father Le Quien lays that Bon- 
ner made uſe of it only out of the Abundance of bis 
Right, and as a thing which was poſſible; but this 
Father is contradicted by the Proceedings of rhe 
Parliament, who enact and determine not upon Pot- 


Y Silities bur upon Facts; and by Halin, who fays 


that theſe were the principal Pleas; and laſtly, by a 
MS. in the Cotton Library, written in Queen Eli- 
zabeth's Time, which ſays, that Bonner being admit- 


ted to prove that Horn was no Biſhop, the Cauſe 


was nothing elſe than that he was made Biſhop accor- 

ding to the Book of King Edward, not yet authorized 

in Parliament. And does not Father Le Quien 2 
a : 
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| Nagg's Head Story was true, Bonner muſt certainly 
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find that the bare ſuppoſing of this Poſſibility en- 
tirely deſtroys his whole romantick Syſtem. If the 


have been informed of it by Neal his Chaplain, a 
pretended Eye-Witneſs of this Farce. And this 
certainly would have left him no room to ſuppoſe 
the Poflibility of the contrary; for if he ſhews the 
leaſt Doubt on this Head, tis certain he had no ac- 
count of it from Neal. The whole Story therefore 
muſt have been forged, and Neal's Relation of it as 
well as the reſt of the Story. 

But fays Father Le Qgien, if Frn was conſecra- 
ted at Lambeth by Parker and three more Biſhops, 
with what Face could Bonner exclaim as he does 
loudly, that he was not conſecrated by an Archbi- 
ſhop and Biſhops? Nothing is ſo eaſy to be concei- 
ved, and I defire no other Judge of it tn this Fa- 
ther himſelf, He knows that neither. Bonner nor the 
other Catholick Biſhops would acknowledge thoſe 
who had been ordained according to Edward's Or- 
dinal, fince the ſuppreſſion of it under Queen Mary. 
In this Caſe, which is a very evident one, had not 
Bonner Reaſon to ſay that Horn had nor been or- 
dained by the Metropolitan and other Biſhops, ac- 
cording to the Statute of the 2fth of Henry VIII. 
fince he neither own'd Parker for the Metropolitan, 
nor the others for Biſhops? If Father Le Quien fees 
this as well as we do, he is in the wrong for preten- 
ding not to fee it; and if he does not fee it, it muſt 
be thro” a Blindneſs almoſt as criminal as Diſſimula- 
tion would be; for the very manner in which this 
Matter is ſet forth ſhews it*. He does not ſay that 
Horn was no Biſhop, but no lauful Biſhop. He 
does not fay that he was not conſecrated, but that 
he was not lawfully conſecrated. Laſtly, he does 
not ſay that he was not ordained at all, but that he 
was not fo according to the Canons of the Catholick 
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Durch, and to the Law and Statutes of this Realm. 
Nothing here ſo much as hints at the Nagg's Head 
Fable; and if Bonner ſeems to doubt of Horn's Or- 
dination, it is becauſe he was ordained according to 
Edward's Ritual, not becauſe he had rece(gyd no 
Ordination at all. e 
| Bur beſides the Authority of Parker's Regiſter, 
which they affectedly pretend to ſuſpectu, and that 
of all the Hiſtorians and of all the Reeords of that 
Time, which unanimouſly confirm this Conſecra- 
tion, let them if they pleaſe conſult the Regiſter of 
the Church of Nincheſter, and they will find as 
many authentick Proofs of Horn's Conſecration, as 
there are Records relating to it inſerted therein. 
We ſee 1. Parker's Mandate to the Arch-deacon of 
Canterbury, for inſtalling Horn. 2. A Commiſſion 
from the Arch-deacon of Canterbury to the Dean of 
* Wincheſter, for the ſame Purpoſe. 3. Horn's Letter 
of Attorney to two Prebendaries of Mincheſter, im- 
& powering them to take poſſeſſion of his Church for 
= him. 4. Several different Records dated in differ- 
ent Years of his Conſecration. By all theſe Pieces, 
which ſhall be printed in the Appendix, we ſee that 
Horn's Conſecration being as certain as any Fact of 
this nature can be, Bonner's Quarrel could be foun- 
ded only upon his having been ordained according 
to a Ritual which had not been re-eſtabliſhed in ex- 
preſs Words; ſo that all this Diſpute rather confirms 
than deſtroys the Truth of the Lambeth Ordination. 
The ſame thing may. be ſaid of the Act of Parlia- 
ment of 1566. Nothing can better demonſtrate 
the Truth of the Lambeth Ordination than this Sta- 
tute, and the Doubts which have been raiſed againſt 
this Ordination, actually furniſh us with the beſt Ar- 
guments againſt the Tavern Fable. N 
Bonner's Suit againſt Horn not having been deter- 


— 


u Theſe Records, and that of his Conſecration, ſhall be in the 
Appendix. | 
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mined by the Court of King's Bench, as we have al. 
ready ſeen; and the Judges of that Court having 
thought it worthy the Cognizance of the Parliament, 
and fitteſt to be decided by them; the Buſineſs was 
brought before em at the beginning of the Seſſion, 
and examined with Judgment and Deliberation. The 
Reſult was, that the Biſhops were duly ordained. 
Bur the {mall dificulty concerning Edward's Book 
of Rites, having been repealed and not formally re- 
eſtabliſhed, made them not think it proper to pro- 
ceed rigorouſly againſt thoſe who diſputed the Lega- 
lity of the Biſhops. This is the Subſtance of what 
they reſolved; but the whole Preamble directly ſhews 
us the State of this Matter. That we may the 
better underſtand what was the Point in Queſtion, 
we muſt here inſert the Subſtance of the Statute 


which was printed amongſt our Proofs of the De- 


fence of the Validity, &c. This is the Preamble: 


e Fre! as divers Dueſtions by over much bold. 
5 neſs of Speech and Talk among fi many of the 
&« common fort of People being unlearned, hath lately 
ce grown upon the making aud conſecrating of Arch. 
« biſhops within this Realm, whether the ſame were 
« and be duly and orderly done according to the Law 
or not, which is much tending to ihe ſlander of all 
« the ſtate of Clergy, being one of the greateſt States 
« of this Realm : Therefore for the avoiding of ſuch 
&« flanderous Speech, and to the intent that every Man 
% that is willing io know the truth, may plainly un- 
«© derſtand that the ſame evil Speech and Talk is not 
c grounded upon any ſuch Matter or Cauſe, it is thought 
convenient hereby partly to touch ſuch Authorities as 
„ do allow and approve the makins aud conſecrating 
« of the ſame Archbiſhops and Biſhops to be duly and 


© orderly done according to the Laws of this Realm; 


and thereupon further to provide for the more ſurety 
« thereof, as hereafter ſhall be expreſſed.” 


After 
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After this Preamble, the Act relates the whole 
Courſe of Changes made by Henry VIII. in the Or- 


dination of Biſhops, and that Ordinal publiſhed un- 


der King Edward, the repeal of this Book under 
Queen Mary, and its being re-eſtabliſhed in the firſt 
Year of Queen Elizabeth's Reign; after which it 


adds: 


« Our ſaid Sovereign Lady the Queen's moſt excel- 


o-. ent Majeſty, being moſt juſtly and lawfully in- 
“„ veſted in the Imperial Crown of this Realm, with 
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al Authorities, Preheminences and Dignities there- 
e unto appertaining; and thereby having in her Ma- 
„ jeſty's Order and Diſpoſition, all the ſaid Furif= 
e Aictions, Powers aud Authorities over the State 
„ Eccleſiaſtical and Temporal, as well in Caſes Ec- 
= © cleſiaſtical as Temporal, within this Realm, and 
= © other her Majeſty's Dominions and Countries, hath 
= © by her ſupream Authority, at divers times ſithence 
= © the beginning of her Majeſty's Reign, cauſed di- 


« vers and ſundry grave and well-learned Men to 
« be duly elected, made and conſecrated Archbiſhops 


and Biſhops, of divers Archbiſhopricks and Biſbop- 


« ricks within this Realm, and other her Majeſty's 
« Dominions and Countries, according to ſuch Order 


= © and Form, and with ſuch Ceremonies in and about 
= © their Conſecrations as were allowed and ſet forth 
= © by the ſaid Acts, Statutes and Orders annexed to 


« the ſaid Book of Common Prayer before men- 
&« tioned : And further, for the avoiding all Ambi- 


14 guities and Queſtions that might be ob;efted againſt 


« the lawful Confirmations, Inveſting and Conſecra- 
tions of the ſaid Archbiſhops and Biſhops, ber 


G < Highneſs in her Letters Patents under the Great 


« Seal of England, directed io any Archbiſhop, Bi- 
* ſhop, or others, for the confirming, inveſting and 


& conſecrating of any Perſon elected to the Office or 


&* Dignity of any Archbiſhop or Biſhop, hath not 


4 only 
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& only uſed ſuch Words and Sentences, as were ar- 
& cuſtomed to be uſed by the ſaid late King Henry 
« 32d King Edward, her Majeſiy's Father and Bro- 
& ther, in their like Letters Patents made for ſuch 
« Cauſes, but alſo hath uſed and put in her Ma- 
« jeſty's ſaid Letters Patents, divers other ors 
« Fords and Sentences, whereby ber Highneſs, by 
ce her ſupream Power and Authority, hath d. fanſet 
& with all Cauſes or Doubts of any Imperfection or 
« Diſability, that can or may in any wiſe be ob- 
« jetted againſs the ſame, as by her Majeſty's ſaid 
Letters Patents remaining of Record, more plainly 
« vill appear. So that to all thoſe that will well 
ce conſider of the Effet and true Intent of the ſaid 
& Laws and Statutes, and of the ſupreme and abſo— 
ce lute Authority of the Queen's Highneſs, and which 
« ſve by her Majeſiy's Jon Letters Patents hath 
& uſed and put in uſe in and about the making and 
« conſecrating of the ſaid Archbiſhops and Biſhops, 
it is and may be very evident and apparent, that 
&« no cauſe of Scruple, Ambiguity, or Doubt, can or 
« may jufily be objected againſt the ſaid Elections, 
<« Confirmations or Conſecrations, or any other ma- 
« terial thing meet to be uſed or had in or about the 
&« ſame; but that every thing requiſite and material 
« for that Purpoſe, hath been made and done as 
ce preciſely, and with as great Care and Diligence, 
&« rather more, as ever the like was done before her 
&« Majeſty's Time, as the Records of her Majeſty's ſaid 
Father and Brother's Time, and alſo of her own 
&« Time, will more plainly teſtify and declare. 

After all this, the Parliament orders four Things. 
1. That the Book of Common Prayers and of Or- 
dinations fet forth in the Time of King Edward, 
{hall ſtand, and be in full Force and Effeck, and ſhall 
from henceforth be uſed and obſerved in all Places 
of the Queen's Majeſty's Dominions and Countries. 


2. That all Acts and Things made or done ce the 
Beginning 
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| ther the ſame were and be duly and orderly done accor- 
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Beginning of her Majeſty's Reign, by virtue of the 
Queen's Letters Patents or Commiſſion, in or about 
the conſecrating of Biſhops, ſhall be declared good 
and perfect in all Reſpects and Purpoſes. 3. That 
all Perſons that have been ordered or conſecrated 
according to the ſaid Form or Order, are declared to 


| be rightly ordered and conſecrated. 4. That no 


Perſon ſhould be moleſted who had refuſed to take 


the Oaths tender'd them by any Biſhop, This is 


the Tenor of the Statute, every part of which is a 

Proof againſt the Nagg's- Head Fable. 5 
For 1. Upon what are the Queſtions of the un- 

learned People founded? Do they deny the Conſe- 


cration of the Biſhops? No. But they doubt whe- 


ding to the Lau, or not. 


2. What does the Parliament reſolve? That the Bi- 
ſhops have been conſecrated ? Not at all; but that they 
were RIGHTLY made, ordered and conſecrated. They 


| don't here ſupply the Room of a Conſecration, bur 


they acknowledge that there was one; and they de- 
clare it to have i made according to Law. Could 
they have talk'd thus of ſo ridiculous an Ordination 
as the Tavern one muſt have been? | 

3. What Conſecrations are here in Queſtion? Are 
they thoſe which have been made ſince 1562. that 
is, are only one or two meant here? No; bur all 
= Conſecrations ſithence the Begnining of her Majeſiy's 

0100, ; 
+ What does the Preamble of the Act relate? 


That the Neceſſity they were under of making 


ſhift without Biſhops, had obliged them to have re- 
courſe to one who was but a Pricſt, and to omit the 
Ceremonics ? Far from it; on the contrary 'tis de- 
clared, that every thing eſſential and requiſite for 
ſuch a Function, - had never been more punctually 

obſeryed than under the Reign of her Majeſty. _ 


A 2 5. What 
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5. What Biſhops are here acknowledged and de. 
clared to be ordained ? Such as never were ordain- 
ed, unleſs it were in a Tavern, and withour any 
authorized Form? Nothing more falſe. Thoſe on- 
ly who were ordained upon her Majeſty's Letters 
Patents, and according to the Form annexed to the 
Book of Common Prayer, that is, according to Ed. 
 qvard's Ordinal. 

6. How is the Truth of this Conſecration aſcer- 
tained? By common Reports, or the partial Relzx 
tions of the Biſhops themſelves? This is a ground. 
leſs Prejudice. By the Regiſters, which convinced 
them that whatever was eſſential and requiſite for 
the Ordination of Biſhops, (that is, a certain Num. 
ber of Biſhops, and a certain Formulary of Prayer 
and Ceremonies, judged effential in Edward's as well 
as Henry's Time, ) had never been more exactly ob- 
ſerved than in her Majeſty's Reign. | 

7. Laſtly, On what is the Validity of Ordination 
made to depend? On the Parliament's Declaration? 
Not at all. On the contrary, the Parliament de. 
clares not only that they ought to be regarded x 
lawfully ordained after this Declaration, bur alſo tha 
they really were ſo before; and that whatever wa 
done according to Edward's Ritual, was good and 
valid. . | 

There is not one of theſe Particulars but is a full 
Confirmation of the Truth of the Ordination at 
Lambeth, and a Refutation of the Nagg's-Head Fi 
ble: And it is ſurpriſing that Father Le Quien ſhould 
have the Aſſurance to advance againſt Evidence it 
{elf v, That this Act of Parliament rather contradict 
the Ordination at Lambeth, than favours it. Let us 
ſee how he makes out his Paradox. 

1. Says he, If Parker was conſecrated according 
to the Lambeth Account, all the Precautions the 
Queen took, and the Diſpenſations ſhe granted ac- 


T. 1. p. 431. 
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cording to the Declaration of this Act, were uſeleſs, 


unleſs we ſuppoſe that the Conſecrators were de- 


fective in ſomething very important; which what 


can it be but the Epiſcopal Character? Sure it 
requires all Father Le Quien's Penetration to find 
a Suppliment to the Epiſcopal Character of the 


Conſecrators in the Clauſe referred to by the Par- 


lament. He is the only one that has ſeen it, and 
the only one that could have ſeen it: For it appears 
by the Declaration of the Statute, that that Clauſe 


| was inſerted only ex abundanti, and without any o- 
ther View than that of covering whatever might 
be defective in the Procedure, which might perhaps 


appear irregular for want of the Conſecrators being 


| canonically re- eſtabliſned. And indeed it muſt be 


ſo, ſecing the Parliament acknowledges that all thoſe 
Biſhops had received Conſecration. But beſides, 
produce me but one Inſtance, if poſſible, where the 


Kings or Parliaments of England ever pretended, 


even ſince the Reformation, ro make one a Prieſt 


or Biſhop by their own Authority, and without Or- 


dination, and I will then believe that by the Clauſe 
Supplentes, the Queen deſigned to intimate that the 
Conſecrators had not the Epiſcopal Character. But 
why ſhould I endeavour to confute an Opinion which 


Father Le Quien cannot entertain without contra- 


dicting himſelf? For he believes that Commiſſion 
for Parker's Conſecration to be counterfeit, and that 
this Clauſe was inferted into it to make it reſemble 
thoſe given out ſince 1762. Now according to him 
Conſecrations ſince that Year have been performed 
in a regular Manner. This Clauſe then has no Re- 
lation to the Nagg's-Head Story, and is no way 
contrary to the Ordination at Lambeth: And to 
make uſe of it for defending the Fable of Cheap/ide, 
is to prove and confute one and the ſame Fact by 

one and the ſame Act. 
A ſecond Conſequence which Father Le Quien 
pretends to draw from this Act of Parliament, is, 
1 ALL. Oe that 
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that the Commiſſion mentioned * is directed to ſome 
Archbiſhop or Biſhop, and to others who were 
neither the one nor the other. Is there not Reaſon 
70 ſuſpect, concludes he, that among thoſe whom the 
Queen named to confirm and conſecrate Parker and his 
Companions, there were ſome who were not ſo much 
as Biſhops, which to ſay nothing of Barlow, agrees 
perfectly well to Scory. | | 
But if this Conſequence be admitted, it will like. 
wiſe follow that thoſe to whom Mary, as good x 
Catholick as ſhe was, directed ſuch Commiſſions, 
were not all Biſhops, and thar ſhe employed ſuch to 
ordain Biſhops who were not ſo themſelves. For 


this is the Style of rhe greateft part of thoſe Com- 


miſſions publiſhed by Nymer v. Regina omnibus An. 
chiepiſcopis, Epiſcopis, five alijs quibuſcumque, quorum 
in hac parte intererit, ſalutem ..... Ouocirca vobii 
mandamus quod cetera omnia que per vos ad confire 
mationem & conſecrationem ejuſdem in dicto Epiſcopatu 
fieri conſueverunt..... cum favore & diligentia facen 


velitis., Now if Mary could uſe this Formule with-iſ 


out granting to any but Biſhops the Power of con- 
ſecrating other Biſhops, why ſhould it be ſuppoſed 


that Elixabeth, by the very fame Words, ſhould in- 
timate that thoſe ro whom ſhe granted this Com-W 


miſſion were not Biſhops? I appeal to Father I 
Quien himſelf, and leave it to him to decide whether 
the Expreſſions of the Act of Parliament have 
different Senſe from that of the Commiſſions grant- 
ed by Queen Mary. If he had bur in the leaſt ar- 
tended to the very Terms of the Statute, or been 
a little better acquainted with the Uſages of Eng: 
land, he would eaſily have underſtood that this re- 
lated not only to the Conſecration of Biſhops, but 
alſo to their Confirmation and Inveſtiture; that the 
Conſecration is really reſerved to Biſhops alone, but 
that they themſelves ſeldom confirm them. This 


* Ib. p. 433 7 Rym. T. 15. p. 375. 376, 404, 407. yoo 
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me part is generally perſormed by a Vicar-General, or 
cre ¶ (ome other ' Perſon commiſſioned for that Purpoſe 
ſen by the Metropolitan. To this Function, as well as 
the to that of the Inveſtiture, do the Words vel alijs 
bis guibuſcumque relate. Indeed, though the Commiſſion 
ach for confirming a Biſhop was directed to the Metro- 
cer WK politan himſelf, he was thereby authorized to com- 
wiſſion others for that Purpoſe; and the Commiſ- 
ce. fon was always executed by vertue of the Queen's 
Letters Patents. One ſingle Inſtance among a great 
many, will be enough. Hugh Jones, Biſhop of 


o Landaſe, was confirmed May 4. 1566. and Doctor 
or Thomas Yale, Parker's VicarT-General, was choſen to 
m · ¶ execute that Office by the Queen's Authority 2. 
1. Mediantibus literis Patentibus Regijs in hac parte le- 
n gitimè fulcitus, as the Title of the Act bears, and as 
the Preamble of it more fully ſhews in theſe Words: 
Die & loco prædictis preſentatis prefato Magiſ- 


iro Thome Yale Litteris Patentibus Regijs inferius men- 


licum de Mandato dicti Magiſtri Yale publice perlectis, 
idem Magiſter Yale, ob Reverentiam & Honorem difte 
Vereniſſimæ Reginæ, acceptavit in ſe Onus executionis 
litterarum Patentium Regiarum hujuſmodi, & decrevit 
procedendum fore juxta vim, formam & eſfectum ea- 
rundem. | | 

Thus is the Myſtery of thoſe Words which puz- 
led Father Le Quien, explained, and his Conſequence 
from them in favour of the Fable, entirely ruined. 
But there is ſomething behind which comes till 


Elizabeth for the Conſecration of Biſhops, are ſtill 
extant, and Rymer has publiſhed the greateſt part of 
e them. If there are ſome among them directed to 
others than Biſhops acknowledged to be conſecrated, 
I conſent with all my Heart that Father Le Quien 


. 2 Reg. Park. * Rym. T. 15. P. 658. 
" 8 | Aaz3 have 


lionatis, (which Letters were directed to Parker, and 
publiſhed by Rymer *,) ac per me Notarium pub- 


— n — n 


cloſer to the Point. The Letters Patents paſſed by 
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have the Benefit of them to ſupport his Fable; but 
if no ſuch are to be found, let him honeſtly own 
himſelf miſtaken, and that the Fable is groundleſ, 
It is certain that all was done in that Queen's Reign 
with ſo much Precaution, that the general Expreſ. 
ſion alijs quibuſcumque might be as well uſed then 2 
in Queen Mary's Reign, and that the Word Epi, 
copis was almoſt always added. If any one doubt 
of rhe Fidelity of my Account, he may conſult N. 
mer, T. 15. p. 789, 598, 606, 607,610, 623, 658, 663, 
680, 683,699,703, &c. and he will be convinced. 
The ſame Author will alſo furniſh us with an An. 
ſwer to Father Le Quien's third Cavil b. Becauk 
the Act of Parliament, ſpeaking of the Commiſſion 
paſſed by El:zaberh, ſays that they were directed to 
tome Archbiſhop or Biſhop. in the ſingular Number; 
from thence he infers that ſome one of thoſe Con- 
ſecrations muſt have been performed by one ſingle 
Perſon. But this fine-fpun Quibble will entireh 
vaniſh, it we conſider that this is the ordinary 
Style, and that the Parliament uſes the ſingular be. 
cauſe the Commiſſion is commonly directed only to 
the Metropolitan or the principal Conſecrator: And 


1f this were a Proof that the firſt Ordination wa 


conferred by one ſingle Perſon, the Commiſſion 
granted by Mary to Gardiner tor conſecrating Ho- 
zon Biſhop of Norwich, would likewiſe prove that 
he alone conſecrated him e; for it is directed to him 
only. Father Le Quien does not certainly mind what 
he is doing, when he inſiſts upon ſuch Expreſſions 
as are ſo indifferently uſed, and when upon ſuch 
flight Grounds he affirms a Thing which he ought 
to demonſtrate before it can be thought even ſo much 
as probable. | | i 

Father Le 9xien's laſt Obſervation is, that the 


Clauſe /upplentes, found in the Commiſſion for con- 


ſecrating Parker, does not prove that the Act of 


b T. I. p. 436. © Rym. T. 15. p. 406. 


Parliament 
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Parliament ſpeaks of that Ordination, but of the fol- 
lowing ones, that is, of thoſe conterred after the 
Year 1562. that tis in thoſe the ſaid Clauſe is found, 
and that the Commiſſions for thoſe Ordinations were 
the Patterns by which that which relates to Parker 
may have been forged, and from which that Clauſe 
was inſerted into it. This is a Pattern of a general 
Method for ſolving all Difficulties. If you have but 
a bare Poſſibility at hand, nothing need puzzle you. 
5, But ſhould any one ask Father Le Quien how he 
, comes to know that that Commiſſion was forged by 
the ſucceeding ones, and that the Clauſe ſapplentès 
was only inſerted in thoſe after the Year 1562. he 
might perhaps embarraſs him a little. For it is cer- 
tain that that Clauſe is only in the Commiſſion for 
conſecrating Parker, and that it was never inſerted 
into any of the following ones. This might per- 
{ haps have been called in Queſtion, while thoſe Com- 
miſſions were not yet made publick, but ſince Ry- 
mer has communicated them to the World from the 
Royal Archives, we can no longer doubt of it. We 
have them all in the fifteenth Volume of his Col- 
lection, and nothing is fo eaſy as for any one to be 
convinced of the Truth by his own Eyes. That for 
conſecrating the Biſhop of MWorceſter, is printed 
p. 759. St. Aſaph 551. Bangor 772. Ely 553. Sa- 
licbury yy. St. David's 56 1. Lincoln 562. Coventry 
7568. Bath 572. Rocheſter ibid. Exceſier 589. Nor- 
vich 5798. Peterborough 606. Durham 607. Cheſter 
bro. Gloceſter 623. Landaff 658. another of Ban- 
| 


gor 663. a Suffragan of Nottingham 668. Oxford 771. 
Except two or three Commiſſions that are wanting 
and not to be found in the Records, but which 
however are in Parker's Regiſter, and conform to 
the reſt, theſe are all that were paſſed from 1559. till 
1567. after the Act of Parliament. They may ea- 
fily be examined, ſeeing the Work is publick; and 


there is not a ſingle one of them all that has the 
A a 4 Clauſe 
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Head Fable. 


made uſe of only in the Commiſſion for conſecrating 


Clauſe ſupplentes, except Parker's. That therefore 
was the only Commiſſion the Parliament of 1566. 
had in their View, and therefore by their Statute 
they have confirmed its being genuine, and by that 
Means have utterly ruined the Credit of the Nagg's. 


Now if I ſhould be asked why this Clauſe was 


Parker, and in none of the reſt, I am not obliged 
to account for the Reaſons of it; 'tis enough that! 
have aſcertained the Fact. Bur it one had any Mind 
ro diſcover the Motives of fuch a Diſtinction, it 
might be done with very little Trouble. When 


Parker was to be conſecrated, there was no other 


Biſhop in place but Landaff; thoſe that were cho- 


ſen for the Conſecrators not being canonically re- 
eſtabliſned. The Function for this Reaſon ſeemed 


irregular, and that was the Defect that was to be 


ſjupplied. That Clauſe was not in the firſt Com- 


miſſion, becauſe moſt of thoſe who were named were 
then in place, and conſequently capable of perform- 
ing that Function. Their Refuſa] put the Affait 
upon another footing, and made it neceſſary to uſe 
greater Precaution. This was the Reaſon for uſing 
that Clauſe. But after Parker's Conſecration it be- 


came needleſs, and was no longer made uſe of, be- 


cauſe the ſucceeding Ordinations were conferred al- 
ter the common Method by Biſhops in place, and 
authorized by the Laws to perform that Function. 
The moſt ſurprizing thing in all this Affair, is, that 
my Cenfors, in order to find a Proof of their Fable 
in the very Act that confutes it, maintain againſt the 


moſt notorious Evidence, that the only Commiſſion 


in which this Clauſe was uſed, does not contain it, 
and that it is to be found in all the reſt, where it 
really never was uſed. Their Meaning is, probably, 
that all thoſe new Commiſſions have been caſtrated 
or forged, as well as Parker's, and ſubſtituted inſtead 


of 


Imaginations. : 
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of the genuine ones. But I ſuppoſe the Publick 
does not expect that I ſhould anſwer ſuch whimſical 

All theſe chimerical Subterfuges are plainly inven- 
ted to elude the Force of the Argument from the 
Act of Parliament, which bears ſtrongly againſt the 
Fable of the Nagg's-Head. As Father Le Quien was 
ſo well aware of it, that in order to evade ir, he has 
inferred from a Paſſage in Stapleton, that we ought 
to diſtinguiſh two Sorts of Ordinations conferred up- 
on the new Biſhops in Queen Elizabeth's Reign d; 
one at the Tavern, and the other according to Ed- 


vard's Ritual; before the Reviſal of which in the 
Convocation of 1562. all the Biſhops were inſtalled 
only by reading the Queen's Letters Patents, with- 


out any Ceremony or Impoſition of Hands. Anglo- 
Calviniſtæ cum ſola Audtoritate Regia Cathedras Epiſ- 
copales occuparent, nunc per manuum impoſitionem om- 


nes ſuos Miniſtros ridicule ordinant. This is all the 
Foundation that the Hiſtorians of that Time furniſh 
our Author with to build his Whim upon, which is 
deſtroyed by all hiſtorical Monuments, and by the 


very Statute above- mentioned. 
But beſides that this Diſtinction is evidently pro- 


ved to be talſe by the Acts of the Conſecration of 


all thoſe Biſhops ſtill extant, which inform us ex- 
actly when they were conſecrated, by whom, with 
what Ceremonies, and in what Place; the Act of 
Parliament adduced above is alone ſufficient to con- 
vince us how entirely groundleſs ſuch an Imagina- 
tion is. FAT | 

For 1. Either the Act of Parliament regards all 
the Biſhops, or thoſe only who had been ordained 
according to Edward's Ritual. If it regards all the 


Biſhops, they were then believed ro haye been all 


conſecrated according to the ſame Rite, and the Diſ- 


tinction is chimerical. If it regards only the Biſhops 


*T, 1. ad P- 2. Wes 
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ordained after 1762. it then Jeft almoſt the whole Juc 
Miniſtry without Authority, and expoſed to the] ni: 
ſame Reproaches as before, ſeeing in 1566. ther anc 
were but two living who had been ordained after foi 
1562. and therefore none of the reſt could reap any th 
Benefit from the Deciſion of the Parliament, if it ſti 
declared thoſe only to be lawfully ordained Biſhops MW or 
who had been conſecrated according to the Rite an- an 
nexcd to the Book of Common Prayer, that is, ac lat 
cording to Edward's Ritual. : | 
2. The Terms of the Act are expreſs. It ſpeaks MW R 
of all rhe Archbiſhops and Biſhops ordained ſince d 
the Beginning of Queen Eligabeth's Reign, and ac. v 
cording to the Ceremonies preſcribed by the Ordi- WW t 
nal annexcd to the Book of Common Prayer; and o 
therefore not of thoſe only who had been ordained [MW 1 
fince 1562. For what Archbiſhop was there or- 
dained trom 1762. to the Date of the Act? Not l 
one. The Act therefore could mean no other but 
Parker and Young, Archbiſhops of Canterbury and 
Zorę, and thereby ſuppoſed them ordained according 
to Edward's Formulary. Nor does it mention any 
but one Cauſe of Doubt, equally affecting them all; 
all of them conſequently were ordained after the 
ſame Manner. If there had been any Difference in 
their Ordination, 1s it to be imagined that Scruples 
would have been raiſed againſt thoſe only who had 
been ordained according to Edward's Ritual, and 
not a Word faid of the reſt? Or that the Parliament 
neglecting. theſe laſt, who filled almoſt all the Sees 
of the Kingdom, ſhould have provided only for the 
Authority of two or three? Such an Opinion is ſo 
contrary to all Probability, that it is hard to con- 
3 how it could ever enter into Father Le Quien 
ead. 

3. Let us conſider what induced the Parliament 
to take this Buſineſs into Conſideration. It was the 
Conteſt between Horn and Bonner which was brought 
before the Court of King's Bench, and which the 

2 Judges 
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judges thought worthy of the Parliament's Cog- 
nizance. Horn's Caſe was the ſame with Parker's, 
and moſt of the others who had been ordained be- 
fore the ſitting of the Convocation in 1562. and 
therefore it muſt be their Caſe which was in que- 
ſtion, much more than that of the Biſhops who were 
ordained after them. If the Parliament has decreed 
any thing different in the Cale of the former and 
latter, let *em ſhew us this Diſtinction; if they have 
not, they did not know that there had been two 


Kinds of Inſtalments of the Biſhops, the one accor- 


ding to King Edward's Book of Rites, the other by 


| vertue only of the Queen's Letters Patents; and if 
the Parliament knew nothing of this Difference, up- 


on what can we at this time of Day ground ſuch a 


Diſtinction? 


4. All the Catholick Writers of that Time inform 


us, that the Name of Parliamentary Biſhops was gi- 


ven to the new ones who were ordained from the 


| Beginning of Queen Elizaþerh's Reign, and whole 


Epiſcopacy was declared good and valid in Law. 


Now this Law was made in Favour of thoſe only 
who were ordained according to the Rites and Ce- 


remonies annexed to the Book of Common Prayer, 


and whoſe Ordination was found in the Regiſters. 


Theſe only the Parliament has declared well and du- 
ly ordained, and has acknowledged and attefted their 
Conſecration. Mean while all the new Biſhops en- 
joyed the Benefit of this Declaration; and therefore 
they all had an equal Title to ir. There could be 
then no manner of Difference in the Point of their 
Ordination; and the Act of Parliament entirely de- 
ſtroys that Diſtinction of Times which Father Le 
Quien has fondly imagined; and at the ſame time 
Wholly over-turns the Nagg's- Head Fable. 

Here Father Le Quien will ſay, what Conſtruc- 
tion muſt we then give Stapleton? This is not my 
Buſineſs to meddle with, and I am not obliged to 
juſtify all the Falſities which have been advanced 

| 7 againſt 
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againſt the Ordinations of the new Biſhops, much 


lels the Contradictions of our own Authors. In the 
Year 1567. Stapleton in his Writings faid that the 
Biſhops were ordained according to Edward's Book 
of Rites, before Chat Book was re-eſtabliſhed by 
Queen Elizabeth. He does not ſay two or three of 


the Biſhops, but zhe Biſhops ; that is to ſay, all thoſe iſ 


who were then in Poſſeſſion of Secs, and who had 
been ordained from the firſt Year of that Queen' 
Reign. If twenty Years afterwards he tells us ano- 
ther Story, we can look upon the laſt only as the 
Forget fulneſs of a doting old Man, who neither re- 
member'd what he had written, nor what had been 
done. Beſides, it is a general Rule in Criticiſm, that 
when an Author ſeems to contradi& himſelf, we 
muſt give Credit only to thoſe Facts which are ſup- 
ported by the Teſtimony of the publick Records, 
and never when he advances Things in contradiction 
to them. Now this is Stapleton's Caſe ; When he 
ſpeaks of the Biſhops Ordinations according to Ea. 
ward's Book of Rites, he ſpeaks agreeably to all the 
hiſtorical Monuments, the Regiſters, and contempo- 
rary Facts; and it was not very eaſy for him to be 
miſtaken in a thing which had happened ſo little a 
while before. But on the other Hand, when he 
mentions the Biſhops being inſtalled by virtue only 
of the Queen's Letters Patents, he not only contra- 
dicts himfelf, bur is alſo contradicted by all the pub- 
Iick Records and Monuments ; and the Error was 
by ſo much the more eaſily committed in that near 
thirty Years were elapſed fince the Event had hap- 
pened; inſomuch that his Memory might begin to 
fail him, and he might liſten to thoſe talſe Reports 
which now began to ſpread themſelves abroad, and 
which Prejudice might incline him to be partial to. 
In ſuch a Caſe *tis eaſy to decide where the moſt 
Credit ought to be given, to Stapleton writing al- 
moſt at the Time that the Thing happened, and 
ſapported by the publick Records and Monuments; 
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ch Nor to the ſame Author contradicting them, and wri- 
the ting a great while after? I cannot think any one 
will be puzzled in chuſing which ſide to take, in 
ſo plain a Caſe. | ; | 

Let us, however, if poſſible, fave this Author 
of from contradicting himſelf, as they endeayour to 
oſe make him, and fee if we cannot give a reaſonable 
ad Conſtruction to his Words, and that will be doing 
n's Whim a better Office than thoſe who pretend to de- 
o- fend him have done. Before the Year 1566. Ed- 
he ward's Book of Ordinations was not re-eſtabliſhed in 
ſuch preciſe and clear Terms as it was that Year by 
the Parliament, and till then ſome might believe that 
it was only by the Queen's Authority, and by ver- 
tue of her Letters Patents, that the Biſhops had 
themſelves ordained and took Poſſeſſion of their Sees; 
and the Catholicks looking upon theſe Ordinations 
as not valid, made mention only of the Letters Pa- 
tents, by vertue of which they poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the Biſhopricks, and paſſed over the Ceremonies 
which were made uſe of in ordaining them. For 
this Reaſon it was, that, according to Sanders, 
they were call'd Reginales Prælati, and not Originales, 
as Father Le Quien tells us. After this Act was 
paſs'd, they changed their Names, and call'd them 
Parliamentarij. In Father Le Quien's Opinion the 
| Biſhops to whom this Name was given, were thoſe 
who were ordained ſince 1562. and who conſequent- 
ly had received an Impoſition of Hands. As the 
Name of Parliamentary Biſhops did nor imply that 
they had received no Ordination, that of Queen's 
Biſhops (Reginales) imply'd only that they had nor 
received a Catholick one, or at leaſt not an Impo- 
ſition of Hands declared good and valid by the Laws 
of the Land. When Szapleton therefore ſays that 
theſe Biſhops were made only by the Queen's Au- 
thority, he means that the Laws had not yet de- 
creed any thing concerning them, or the Manner in 
which they ſhould be ordained ; but that ſince this 

Declaration 
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Declaration of the Parliament, they might aſſume 
an Authority from the Impoſition of Hands which 


they had received; which however he looks upon 


as a ridiculous one, ſince in his Opinion it was not 
the Parliament's Buſineſs to meddle in this Affair. 
This I rake to be Srapleton's Meaning. Ar leaſt this 
Explanation of him is natural enough; it reconcile 
what he ſaid before, with what he now fays, and 
with all the Records of that Time. Here we make 
him advance nothing repugnant to theſe Ideas, and 
to what he formerly faid. Thoſe Words /014 regis 


authoritate, do not imply that there was no Ord 


nation according to Edward's Rites and Ceremonies, 
more than Oſorius's fine Ceremonid do according to 
Father Hardouin's Judgment. This is the only rea. 
ſonable Senſe in which Stapleton can be underſtood; 
but if Father Le Quien will give him another Mean- 
ing, rhe thing is not worth difputing. If Stapleton 
did not mean what I really think he did, 'tis enough 
to ſhew how much he was miſtaken; but this Er- 
ror will not hinder our looking upon that vain dif- 
tinction which they would have him make between 
the Biſhops ordained before and after the Convoca- 
tion of 1562. as a whimſical Imagination. A Diſ- 
tinction ſupported by no Record, but contradicted 
by every one of them, and inevitably deſtroy'd by 
the Act of Parliament which was paſſed in 1566. 

Father Le Quien being very ſenfible how much 
this Act makes againft him, after having uſed his 
utmoſt Endeavours to draw ſomething from it to his 
Advantage, is now as buly in attempting to make it 
ſuſpected by crying down the Regiſters of that Aſ- 
ſembly, and 3 us that very little Credit is to 
be given to the Minutes which are taken by their 
Clerk, who as well as others may be liable to Cor- 
ruption; that Stapleton objects it to Horne, that an 


Act of Parliament paſſed in Edward's Time concern- 


© Vol. t. p. 409, 401. 
ing 
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ing the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, had been 
fo falſified, that a whole Page had been added to it; 
and that in an Act of the 8th of Elizabeth there is 
an Antedate which renders it very liable to Suſpicion, 
(tis concerning Edward's Book of Ordinations 
which they pretend the Act fays was compoſed in 
, the ſecond, though it was not till the fourth of that 
and WF Prince's Reign.) To which this Father adds: And 
axe ¶ har would become of the Defenders of the Engliſh 
and Sed, were the Catholicks permitted to compare the Re- 
211 cords of thoſe firſt Parliaments of Queen Elizabeth 
di. with their Acts which bave been ſince printed? 
cs, = And yet this is what the Eugliſh offer us, and what 
to they moſt earneſtly defire. If the Decifion of our 
*1- W Controverſy depended only upon this Serutiny, the 
d; Cauſe of he Church of England would be upon the 
Foot its Members with to fee it. They have all a- 
long appealed to their Regiſters, which they would 
never have done had they had the leaſt Reafon to 
miſtruſt them. Whenever Father Le Quien will 
pleaſe to enter upon this Examination of their Re- 
. 7 they ſhall be free for him to examine; and 
IJ offer my ſelf a Surety for the Eugliſo, that he fhall 
bave the Liberty of doing it whenever he pleaſes. 
They are not afraid of having their Archives tho- 
roughly examined into. The Characteriſtiek of this 
Nation, a profeſſed Enemy as it is to Slavery, and 
more jealous of her Liberties in Enquiries after Fruth 
than in the Poſſeſſion of her Privileges; the Cha- 
racteriſtick of this Nation, I fay, is not to be guilty 
of Deceit. They are very willing that the Publict 
ſhould be well acquainted with all their Records; 
and if we know little or nothing of them, we muſt 
attribute it to our want of Curioſity, not to any 
Meaſures they take to conceal them. I might there- 
fore deſpiſe ſo unbecoming a Reproach to a Nation 
which better deferves our Reſpects: Bur ſince he. 
argues from Facts, let us examine them. We ought 
to be very cautious how we charge any one 9 

| the 
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the want of Sincerity z but they will run no Riſque 
in having a Matter examined, who can juſtify them- 
{elves as eaſily as the Engliſh can on this Head. 

- I begin with that Fact which relates to Tranſub- 
ſtantiation. Father Le Quien takes care not to en- 
ter into the Particulars of this; had he, he muſt 
have bluſh'd at the unjuſt Reproach he caſts upon 
the Eugliſh. As for my part, I am from a quite con- 
trary Reaſon concern'd to relate the Fact with Sin- 
cerityz which is this: When the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer was reviſed the ſecond time under Ed. 
ward VI. it was order'd that a Copy of this Book 
thus authorized by Parliament, ſhould be join'd on N cc 
to that Act which authorized it. It had been or- ¶ 1 
dered in the Communion-Office, that the holy Sa- fol 
crament ſhould be received kneeling. This part of of 
the Rubrick gave Offence to many People, upon ¶ th. 
which the King and his Council thought it neceſſary . 
tor the Removal of all Scruples, to explain this pa 
Matter, the Subſtance of which Explanation is ſtill WM of 
retained in the Book of Common Prayer. In this, ad 
the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation is rejected, and N 
tis declared that by kneeling they do not mean that It 
the Bread and Wine which are received, ſhould be m 
adored. This Explanation or Declaration was not N w 
in the Book when it was authorized by Parliament, I pr 
but the King, with the Advice of his Council, at- A 
terwards added it. But by adding this, no part of Wt 
the Liturgy was touch'd; nothing was added to, or WW h: 
taken from it; and the Book remain'd juſt the fame D 
as when authorized by Parliament, ſave only this tb 
Explanation of an Order in the Rubrick, which was tc 
given to prevent any Scruples ariſing in Perſons who v 
without it might have been offended. This is all Wc: 
the Foundation which Stapleton had for upbraiding Mt: 
Horn in 1567. In the Anſwer which Dr. Bridges 
afterwards Biſhop of Oxford, wrote to that Divine 
in 1573. he refutes, in the Manner he ought, fo 
notorious an Injury done to the whole N 5 and 
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ſhews the Acculation he lays againſt the Council ro 
be meer Slander: * That in King Edward's Daies le- 
gerdemaine was played with the Book of Common Pray- 
er, a leaf put in at the printing which was never pro- 
poſed in the Parliament. Which (ſays this Author) 
is an open Slaunder even of the King himſelf, and his 
Councell. The Rule in the Book of Common Prayer 
faith, the People ſhall receive kneeling. To ſhew that 
this Law meant not Adoration; the King and bis 
Councell cauſed a declaration of the true meaning of the 
Law, to be drawn in ten or twelve lines, and added 


them to this Rule. | | 
And to this only is art laſt reduced the pretended 

Corruption of the Regiſters upon the Point of Tran- 
ſub ſtantiation, and upon which Father Le Quien 
| follows Stapleton in accuſing the Clerk of the Houſe 
| of Parliament of falſifying the Minutes. And is 
there the leaſt Room for ſuſpecting ſuch a Thing? 
The King by vertue of the Authority which the 
Parliament attributes to him, and with the Advice 
of his Privy Council, has a Note or Explanation 
added publickly, and before the Eyes of the whole 
Nation. And how is any thing falſified by this? 
It cannot be the Act, fince that is not touch'd ; 
much leſs is the Book, for that remains the ſame ir 
was. Beſides, was there any Endeavour uſed to ſur- 
prize the People, and to conceal the Manner of this 
Addition from them who were ſo many Witneſſes of 
the Order given for it, and had Notice of it before- 
hand. Is the Act of Parliament prejudiced by it? 
Does it make any Alteration in the Statute? Has 
the Keeper of the Records been ſurprized or bribed 


to inſert any thing foreign to the Purpoſe? This is 
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what no one dares to ſay; the Thing it ſelf wou'd 
contradict them; and Stapleton himſelf, who lived 


five and twenty Years after having had the Lye gi- 


ven him in ſo open a Manner as it was by Dr. Brid- 


f Suprem, of Chriſt, Præf. p. 6. 
ä ges, 
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ges, did not offer to make the leaft Reply to it, 
And therefore it is that Father Le Quien takes care 
to keep to general and looſe Reproaches without ever 
coming to Particulars, or once mentioning any thing 
that has been ſaid in Juſtification of them. Thi 
would be roo much to his own Diſadvantage, and 
every Author who is led into an Error himſelf, or 
endeavours to lead others into one, is under a Ne- 
ceſſity of keeping to general Terms, under the Sha- 
dow of which he may either excuſe or defend him- 
ſelf. | 

Nor does Father Le Quien reap any greater Ad. 
vantage from the pretended antedating of the Book 


of Ordinattons, than from his alledging that the 


Statute concerning Tranſubſtantiation had been fal. 
fified. Thoſe who pretend that it is antedated, mull 
never have read the Statute in Queſtion. This Fx 
ther aſſerts that it was in the fourth Year of King 
Edward's Reign that the Parliament ordered a ney 
Ordinal to be compoſed. This Aſſertion is true, but 
the Statute of Queen Elizabeth does not ſay any 
other, and thoſe who would find any thing contrary 
to this aſſerted in it, muſt either betray their Igno- 
rance, or their want of Sincerity. _ 

And indeed what Father Le Quien advances, to 
wit, that the Act of the third of Elizabeth mentions 
this Form of Ordination as compoſed in the ſecond 
Year of Edward's Reign, is falſes. This Act hs 
been printed at length in the Collection of Statute 
at large, which is to be met with in the St. Gene 
vieve Library. I have read it over and over many 
Times, but cannot find one Word of that Fadt 
throughout it. All that can have given Father I. 
Quien Occaſion to advance this, is perhaps becauſe 
it is ſaid, “ That in the Time of Queen Mary, the 
« Sratute made in the twenty fifth of Henry the 8* 
e was repeal'd, as well as divers other Acts and Sta- 


2 Statutes at large, C. 1. p. 814, 815. 
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ce tutes made in the ſecond, the third, the fourth, the 
« ſiſih and the ſixth years of the Reign of King Ed- 
« ward to authorize and confirm the Book of Common 
« Prayers.” = - 

But can one from this conclude that the Form of 
Ordination was compoſed in the ſecond V car of Eg- 
ward's Reign? It is plain this is a mere Suppoſition 
inyented only for a Pretence of crying down for 
falſified Records, thoſe which were molt true and 
genuine b. For why ſhould we endeavour to find 
the Book of Ordination intended, where nothing is 
mentioned but the Book of Common Prayer, which 
indeed was authorized by Parliament in the ſecond 
Year of King Edward's Reign? It is a very odious 


Thing in our Author to falſify fo plain an Act at the 


Time that he is preaching againſt the Guilt of fal- 
fifying. But 'tis a Misfortune inſeparable from the 
Cauſe whofe Defence he has undertaken. There is 
no defending one Lye, but by telling another. 
The Act of Parliament is therefore authentick, 
and can be ſuſpected by ſuch only who meaſure Truth 
by their Prejudices. Now its Authority being once 
acknowledged, it entirely deſtroys the Tavern Fa- 


ble, and eſtabliſhes the Truth of the Lamnberh and 
| of the other Ordinations being perform'd according 


to Edward's Book of Rites; and abſolutely convinces 
us that it was only from the weak Pretence, That it had 


not been reſtored by Parliamentary Authority, that 
Bonner denied the Validity of Horn's Epiſcopacy, 


and that of the other Biſhops i. | 

But here it may be objected, if this Pretence of 
Bonner's had ſo bad a Foundation, and was fo falſe, 
how came he to eſcape the Puniſhment which was 
to be inflicted on thoſe who refuſed to take the Oaths ? 


I bave already taken Notice of it in my Diſſertation, 


and one would think need not here repeat it. In 


Matter of Law the leaſt Obſcurity or Flaw is ſuffi 


> Ibid, p 645. 8 8 Vol. 2. p. 493 3 
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; 
cient to ſet aſide the Proceſs, and to wave the Pu- 


niſhment which thoſe were threatened with who 
diſobey'd it. The Severity of the Law is always 
reſtrained, and more in England than any where 
elſe, where the Penalty is never carried farther, ſel. 
dom ſo far, as the Letter of the Law. As the Or- 
dinal had never been reſtored in direct and expreh 
Words, it was a ſufficient Reaſon for giving a fa 
vourable Interpretation to a Statute in it ſelf odious, 
and which was a Stumbling-block to all Catholicks, 
Beſides, as Heylin very well obſerves k, Bonner was 
thought ſufficiently puniſhed by his being depoſed; 
and this Puniſhment joined to his Impriſonment, 
were all the Pains they were willing to inflict on 
one who had made himſelf odious. To this add, 
that Queen Elizabeth was not cruel in her 'Temper, 
and ſhe was ſatisfied with having put it out of the 
Power of that Prelate and thoſe of his Brotherhood 
and Party to throw any Impediment in the way 0f 
her Projects. This is what put a Stop to the Pro- 
ceedings. On the one Hand the Obſcurity of the 
Law in ſome Meaſure juſtified his refuſing to ſubmit 


Himſelf to it, and on the other the Puniſhment he 


had already received, ſcarce left any Room for in- 
flicting another for this Diſobedience. Were not all 
theſe Motives ſufficient to perſuade them not to give 
any farther Trouble to a Man whom Perſecution 
would have confirm'd, and who was already ſo far 
fallen, that there was ſcarce Room left to lay him 
lower? The moſt prudent Meaſures that could be 
taken, were to leave him at quiet ; bur this does not 
in the leaſt prove the want of Conſecration in Horn, 
who tender'd him the Oaths, nor his being ordained 
in a Tavern; fince the fame Parliament which left 
Bonner at Peace, acknowledges Horn and the others 
for true Biſhops; yet at the ſame time gives that 
Character to none but thoſe who were ordained ac- 
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cording to the Forms and Ceremonies annex'd to the 
Book of Common Prayer, and whoſe Conſecration 
was atteſted by the Regiſters. In all theſe Facts 
there is nothing therefore to be met with but what 
is directly repugnant to the ridiculous Story of the 
Tavern Ordination, and which more and more con- 
firms the Validity of that of Lamberh, as we ſhall 
more plainly make it appear by a critical Examina- 
tion of the ſeveral Acts and Inſtruments relating to 
this Ordination, and taken out of the Regiſters. 


C HA p. V. 


In which are examined the Proofs or Suſpi- 
cions of Forgery alledged againſt the ſeveral 
Acts and Monuments which are taken out of 

the Regiſters in favour of Parker's Conſe- 
cration. © ; | 


I; is long ſince the Author of The Art of Think- 
| ing, and ſince him M. De Crouſaz mn, have ob- 
ſerved, that when a Fact is eſtabliſh'd in a ſolid Man- 
ner, and ſo that no Man of Judgment can refuſe 
| crediting it, the Difficulties which may offer them- 
ſelves, do not in the leaſt weaken the Certainty of 
it. As they can ariſe only from our being ignorant 
of ſome Circumſtances which would eafily folve 
them, and as they form no Contradiction between 
them and the principal Fact to which they are op- 
poſed, we may {till be firmly perſuaded in ſpite of 
fſuch Difficulties. Thoſe which they would make 
uſe of in Oppoſition to the Records we have pro- 
duced, have not ſo much as this Advantage. There 


Part 4. ch. 13. p. 453. of Edit. A — Logic. p. 2. 
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is not one of em but what may be naturally ſolved, 
and very caſily reconciled with the Records we 
have quoted. Wo might therefore without preju- 
dicing our Cauſe, wholly deſpiſe em, and if we 
dwell upon 'em more than they deſerve, tis rather 
with Regard to the Name our Adverſaries bear in the 
World, than to the Strength of their Arguments. 

What I have already advanced in favour of the 
Engliſb Regiſters, are ſufficient to diſpenſe with my 
dwelling any longer upon the vain and empty De- 
clamations made uſe of to diſcredit them, and they 
may multiply them ad infinitum if they pleaſe; but 
I ſhall trifle away no more Time in refuting them. 
1 do not write for the Sake of the Multitude, which 
ſcems the chief Aim of others; but for the Church 
and for the Men of Learning who know what Judg- 
ment to paſs upon this vain Rhetorick ; and 1 leave 
to my Antagoniſts the falſe Glory of ſupplying the 
Room of Truth with their Induſtry and Inventions, 
And we ought to do them the Juſtice of acknow- 


ledging that no Endeavours have been wanting on 


their Side to make it ſucceed. In the mean time, 
if to their Declamations we join the I, the Per- 
haps's, the Poſſibilities, the Hearſayt, and a great 
many Falſities unſupported by any Proof, we ſhall 
have a pretty thorough Idea of their Objections and 
of their Works. I will enter into the Examination 
of the Facts, without any farther Preamble. Not 
ſhall T follow any Method but that in which the ſe- 
veral Acts J am to touch upon, preſent themſelves 
before me; this is the moſt eaſy, and conſequenthy 
that to which we ought to confine our ſelves. 

But that we may the better underſtand what it is 
that's carp'd at in the Records relating to Parker, 
and the Anſwers which we are to return to ſuch Ca- 
vils, let us briefly run over the Hiſtory of his Elec- 
* and Conſecration, as we find it in the Re- 

A 1 
Queen Elizabeth being determined to fill the va- 
Cant 
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cant See of Canterbury with a Perſon who ſhould 
ſecond her Deſigns, towards the latter End of 
July 1559. lent a Conge d Elire to the Chapter of 
Canterbury, and accordingly Matthew Parker was e- 
jected Archbiſhop on the firſt of Auguſt, and a Cer- 
tiſicate of it being return'd by the Chapter, the E- 
lection was approved by the Queen. And in order 
to make an End of this Buſineſs, on the ninth of 
September following that Princeſs directed a Com- 
miſſion to ſix Biſhops to confirm and ordain him. 
Some of theſe Biſhops were Catholicks, others were 
Proteſtants. This Commiſſion was never executed, 
the three firſt having refuſed to act in it, and the o- 
ther three could not do it, there not being a * ſuf- 
ficient Number of em. It was therefore neceſſary 
that a new Commiſſion ſhould be iſſued out, which 
was not done till three Months afterwards. Proba- 
bly fo much Time was taken up in making ſure of 
ſome other Biſhops who would perform the Cere- 
mony. At laft a ſufficient Number of 'em was 
found, and on the ſixth of December the neceſſary 
| Orders for that Purpoſe were diſpatch'd. 
We find two Things in this laſt Commiſſion = 
which differ from the former. The firſt is, that 
8 Barlow and Scory, who in the firſt were barely ſti- 
led Biſhops, Guil. Barlow Epiſcopo, Fohan. Scory E- 
piſcopo, have the Titles of their Sees here added to 
their Names, Guil. Barlow quondam Bathon. Ep. nunc 
Ciceſtrenſi Electo; Johan. Scory quondam Ciceſt. Epiſ- 
coßo nunc Electo Hereford. The other 1s, that at the 
End of this Commiſſion there is a Clauſe inſerted 
which till then had not been made uſe of, and by 
which the Queen, by vertue of her ſupreme Au- 
thority, ſupply d whatever might be wanting in Form 
or might on this Occaſion be done contrary to the 


According to the Laws of the Kingdom, four Biſhops were 
requiſite to conſecrate an Archbiſnop; and here there were but 
three, perhaps but two willing to do it. 
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Laws eccleſiaſtical and civil of the Realms; Sp. 
plentes ſupremd autoritate noſtrd Regid ſiguid —— te. 
fit aut deerit eorum, que per ſtatuta hujus Regni, aut 
per Leges Ecclefiafticas in hac parte requiruntur. It is 15 
here larther obſerved, that the Suffragan of Bedford fir 
one of the new Biſhops to whom the Commiſſion in 
was directed, whoſe Name was John, is thro' Mi- F: 


Be this as it may, Parker by vertue of this Com- 
miſſion by Proxy, confirm'd at London on the ninth 


of December, and on the ſeventeenth was ordained at 


m 

T 
Lambeth, by four of the Biſhops appointed to perform 10 
that Ceremony, to wit, Barlow, Scory, Coverdal: Mt v. 
and Hodgskins; the Inſtrument of which was im- 11 
mediately drawn up, and ſome few Days after that e 
Prelate took Poſſeſſion of his Church by Proxy; and Wt o 
in the Month of March following was put in Po- I 
teſi on of his Temporalities. | f 

As they have endeavoured by ſome critical Obſer- t 
vations to make the ſeveral Acts and Regiſters rela- 
ting to this Buſineſs ſuſpected, it was ceſſary to 
give the Reader this ſhort and particular Account BR * 
that he might the better enter into the Objections Wi 
made, and the Anſwers that are return'd. I will en- 
deavour to lay them before him with that Sincerny 
and that Clearneſs which were approved of in my 
Diſſertation. 

1. Hitherto they have not called in Queſtion the 
Record of Parker's Election, nor the Certificate of 
that Election which was ſent rhe Queen, nor the 
Conſcnt given to it by that Princeſs. I own I am 


— i. * . — 


very much ſurprized at this; it is not very natural 


that this Buſineſs ſhould be begun in ſo folemn a 
Manner to conclude it with a Farce. Let our Cri- 
ticks reconcile ſo extravagant a Contradiction; and in 
the mean time let us nor ſour 'em too much with 
our Reflections; perhaps they will hereafter diſpute 
thoſe few Records which at preſent they ſeem to 


VE up. | 
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2. The firſt Thing which they would perſuade 
us is not genuine, is the firſt Commiſſion for Par- 
ker's Conſecration, dated the ninth of September 
i559. We have inſerted it in the Appendix of our 
firſt Diſſertation, where it may be ſeen. But even 
in this Point our n Cavillers are not agreed, and whilſt 


Father Le Quien and Mr. Fennell diſpute it, Father 


Hardouin looks upon it as authentick. | 
This Deciſion of Father Hardouin's, makes very 

much againſt Father Le Quien and Mr. Fennell. The 

Thing muſt be in it ſelf very ſelf- evident, to be al- 


lowed of by a Man who is accuſtomed to deny e- 


| very thing. But let us not depend upon the Autho- 


rity of one of 'em, probably theſe Authors do not 


eſteem one another well enough to ſubmit to each 
# other's Decifions. Let us examine upon what the 


Doubt which our two Criticks ftart, is founded. 


And that is, ſays Father Le Quien, becauſe we find 


the Commiſſion ſign'd on that very Day in which 


by the Queen's own Order a ſolemn Service was per- 
form'd in honour of Heury II. of France; and, con- 


tinues this Father, the Court was doubtleſs too much 
for other Diſpatches. | 

As Father Le Quien has ſtarted this Difficulty, he 
doubtleſs thought he might dazzle ſome Body with 
it. But I have too good an Opinion of his Under- 
ſtanding to believe he gives any Credit to it himſelf. 
For when the Court has once given Orders for ſuch 
a Ceremony, they never trouble themſelves farther 
with it, the whole Burden then lies upon the Maſ- 
ter of the Ceremonies, and thoſe Lords who are di- 
rected to perform the Function. But the Court 
keeps on in their old: Way; for the Officers who 
are wanted for the. Diſpatch of uſual Buſineſs, are 
never put upon any ſuch thing; and therefore we 


taken up with this Ceremony to have any Leiſure 


s "OR Le Quien, Vol. 1. p. 372. Fennel. Mem. Part 1. 
P. 18. | 


never 
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never ſee at theſe Funeral Pomps a Chancellor, a Se. 
cretary of State, or any of thoſe Officers, much 
leſs is the Queen there her ſelf. In the Annals of 
the Reformation we find a Lift of the Lords whom 
the Queen had appointed to be preſent at this Cere. 
mony. And excepting the Lord High Treaſurer 
and the Lord Chamberlain, there are none of the 
great Officers amongſt em; and whatever Father [; 
Quien may pretend to think of the Matter, *tis a 
meer Joke to endeavour to perſuade People that ſuch 
a Ceremony could put a Moment's Stop to the dil. 
patching of the occurring Buſineſs, or hinder the 
ſigning of ſuch Diſpatches. 
But 2. Without having recourſe to this Argu- 
ment, thoſe who are any ways acquainted with the iſ 
Cuſtoms of England, will reje fo poor and ill. N to 
founded a Piece of Criticiſm. For when any In. . 
ſtrument has paſs'd the Privy-Seal, *ris carried to the m 
Great Seal, (as I am inform'd by Letters from EN. e 
gland p,) and the Lord Chancellor writes at the Bot- C 
tom of it Recepi, at the ſame time marking the Day fi 
and Month; and then whether the Great Seal be Wl i 
affixed to it the ſame Day, or whether it be put off . 
for ſome few Days longer, yet the Inſtrument bears h. 
the Dare that the Lord Chancellor ſet under his Re. . 
cepi And therefore admitting that the Lord Chan- ſe 
cellor had been taken up with the Ceremony of that ¶ iu 
Day, yet it would be no Reaſon why we ſhould 
look upon this Commiſſion as fictitious for bearing t 
that Date; and had Father Le Quien been apprized Wl c: 
of this Cuſtom, he might have forbore making fo o 
ill-rim'd an Obſervation; not that I am willing to Wt 
impute his Ignorance to him as a Crime; we Stran- t! 
gers are very liable to make Blunders of this Kind. 1 
Bur if we are to excuſe his Ignorance, we cannot 
0 
F 
8 


excuſe him for always making that Ignorance the 
Foundation of his Criticiſm. 


y MS. Letters, 


Another 
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Se. Another Doubt which our Author raifes againſt 
ich this Commiſſion, is, that 'tis not to be met with in 
Parker's Regiſter. As if a Commiſſion that never 
was executed, directed to Biſhops who refuſed to act 
in it, was to be found in a Regiſter at that time 
not yet in being, and that begins only from Par- 
er's Conſecration, above three Months after the 
liſſuing of this. To have regiſter'd ſuch a Thing, 
would have been againſt Senſe and Cuſtom; and 
ch ro demonſtrate its being genuine, tis ſufficient that a 
lil. Minute of it be found amongſt the Royal Archives, 
he from whence it was firſt diſpatch'd; and we are well 
aſſured that it is there, ſince it was from theſe Mi- 
u- nutes that Rymer had it printed. | 
The Arguments which Mr. Fennell makes uſe of 

to ſhew that the firſt Commiſſion for conſecrating 
Parker is fictitious, has neither more Probability nor 
more Solidity on its Side, than thoſe of Father Le 
Juen. He grounds it upon that he ſays the three 
8 Catholick Biſhops who are named in the Commil- 
ſion, were depoſed in the preceding Month of Ju- 
, as he endeavours to prove by the Teſtimonies of 
Storm, Heylin, Baker and Cambden. And therefore 
he infers, that they could not be appointed in the 
September following to conſecrate Parker, and con- 
ſequently the Commiſſion directed to em muſt be 
ſuppoſititious. | 

I had before in my Diſſertation prevented, as I 
thought, this Objection, by ſhewing that nothing 
could be more falle than the pretended Depoſition 
of theſe: Biſhops in the Month of Jah; for in a 
MS. of the Corton Library, we find the Dates of 
theſe Depofitions, which were made at different 
Times, and of which ſome are poſterior to the 
Month of July; and we ſee as well by the Regiſters 
of the Chapter of Canterbury, as by thoſe of theſe 
Biſhops, and of their feveral Chapters, that their 
Sees were not vacant till after the ninth of Septem- 
ver, when the firſt Commiſſion was given out. Bw 

acts 
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Facts are decifive, and admit of no other Reply hy 
a direct Demonſtration that they have been falſl 
alledged. "3,4 

And yet Mr. Fennell has done nothing like this; 
one would think by him that a long random Dif: 
courſe was ſufficient to deſtroy ſuch direct Fact 
He dwells much upon my not having produced ei 
ther the Original, or a Copy of the MS. I quoted; 
he abuſes the Chapter of Canterbury very heartily, 
He calls me a Grub-ftreet Librarian; he talks 6 
St. Peter and St. John, of the Prince of Orange, of 
the Jewiſh Sanhedrim, and of the Catholick Bithoy 
of MWaterford, and all this join'd to ſome few gene. 


ral Paſſages of Hiſtorians, and adorn'd with fone 


Proverbs, is what that * Author calls giving an An- 
ſwer, and makes him #/ufþ for me, becauſe I could 
not foreſee this. 

But how ſhould I foreſee that an Author who 
does not b14/þ at all the Falſities with which he ha 
filled his Work, nor at the uncommon Rudene( 


with which he has treated me, ſhould 41h at barely ; 


Hearing me ſay that all the Biſhops were not depoſed 
at once in the Month of July? This is bluſhing at 


a very cheap Rate. However, ſince he has once 
becn at the Expence of it, he may continue to 4/4 


by reading what this MS. in the Cotton Library ſays, 
it being quoted by f $zrype, and which for that Rex 


jon I did not inſert, becauſe the Work had before f 


been made publick. This MS. fixes the Depoſition 
of the Biſhops of Litchfield, Carliſle, Worceſter, and 


two more, to the 21ſt of Fane 1559. of the Biſhops Þ 


of Lincoln and #/incheſter to the zꝝyth; of Bonner 
Biſhop of London to the 29th of the ſame Month; 
that of the Archbiſhop of York, and of the Biſhop 
of Eh, to the fth of 7uly, and that of the Biſhop 
of Durham to the 29th of September. There is no- 


f 18. Annals of 
Reform. under Queen F/izaveth, Edit. 170 9. p. 143. 
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thing mentioned in this MS. of the Biſhops of Bath 
and Peterborough, a ſufficient Proof that they were 


not depoſed at the lame time with the others; and 


we find as well by their Regiſters, as by thoſe of 
Canterbury, that their Sees did not become vacant till 
ſome Months after. | 1 
I know very well that the Authors quoted by 
Mr. Fennell, tell a different Story of theſe Depoſi- 
tions. But beſides that it is a general Rule in Cri- 
ticiſm, that when we come to minute Particulars, 
we muſt always prefer Memoirs and private Records 
to general Hiſtories, which only give us a general 
Account of Facts; beſides this, I ſay, it was ſuffi- 


cent to juſtify thoſe Authors that the greateſt Num- 


ber of the Biſhops were then diſpoſleſs'd of their 
Sees, in ſaying that they were all then diſpoſſeſs'd, 


a Thing which they did not intend to touch any 
more upon. And this is by ſo much the more ap- 
parent, in that ſeveral of the Authors quoted by our 
8 /ri/ſþ Critick, barely tell us the Biſhops were depo- 
ſed without ſetting down either the Day or the 
Month when it was done; and others who fix the 


Month of July for the Time, could not be ignorant 


that ſeveral of 'em were diſpoſſeſs'd in June. 


It is very manifeſt that all the Biſhops were not 
turn'd out of their Sees at the ſame Time; and 
therefore ſhould we take the Paſſages our Critick has 


quoted, in the ſame ſtrict Senſe he does, we ſhould 
find 'em falſe. For we ſee by the MS. Memoirs of 


Meſſire Gilles de Noailles, the then French Ambaſ- 
ſador to the Engliſh Court*, that the Archbiſhop of 
York, and four other Biſhops, had been depoſed ſome 
few Days before, a demonſtrative Proof that all were 
not ſo at the ſame time; had they, he would not 
have diſtinguiſhed theſe from the reſt, but would 
have ſaid that they had all been depoſed. And we 
may farther ſee, that on the 18th of October 1559". 


: Ambaſl. MS. Vol. 4- P- 532, 8 Rym. Vol, 15. p- 545 E 
| Bourn 
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Bourn ſtill enjoy'd his Biſhoprick, fince the Oath d 
Supremacy was then tender'd to him, and conſe. 
quently he had not yet been depoſed for refuſing it 

To this our Author will anſwer, That the Oath 
might have been twice tender'd to him; but that; 
foreign to the Purpoſe, for when it was tender'd hin 
in October, he till held his See, otherwiſe he ha 
not been ſtiled Biſhop of Baih. Now if he wy 
not depoſed at that Time, he could not certainly be 
ſo on the oth of September, when the Commiſſion 
was iſſued out; and from this it appears beyond al 
Doubt, that the Biſhops were not all diſpoſſeſs'd 
the ſame time; and had theſe Facts been wanting to 
prove what I ſay, their own Regiſters would demon- 
ſtrate it. | 

Bur ſetting aſide all theſe Proofs, would not the 
Commiſſion it ſelf have convinced any impartial En- 
quirer after Truth ? For I would now ask any Body 
ſincerely, of what Service would the forging it have 
been, ſince it was not by vertue of this Commiſſion 
that Parker was ordained ? People wou'd ſcarce go 
about to forge a thing, unleſs they had ſome Intereſt 
in doing it. Men are not wicked for nothing. Now 
of what Service is this Commiſſion in proving Par. 
ker's Ordination? Or how came they to place it a- 
mongſt the Royal Archives, rather than in a Place 
where it was eaſier to convey a forged Record? Let 
us not therefore ſcruple ſaying ſuch Surmiſes do not 
in the leaſt invalidate the Records, they only diſcre- 
dit thoſe who have deviſed them. Y + 

The firſt Commiſſion never having been put in 
Execution, made it neceſſary that a ſecond ſhould be 
given out, and this was done on the 6th of Decem- 
ber 1559. Father Le Quien, who ſuſpects this, as 
he does indeed rhe whole Body of Records, brings 
no particular Allegatton againſt it. But Father Har- 
douin, without any Heſitation, aſſerts, that it has 
been forged ſince the Year 1600. and that it may 
be known for a fictitious one by ſeveral evident oe 
Py 5 25 ens 
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h ens. As he proceeds, his Arguments are ſtill more | 
nnd more chimerical, but no matter, we cannot help 


% ouching upon them; and tho” they cannot ſerve to 
4 inſtruct, yet they may perhaps to divert the Publick, 


and to give 'em a juſt Idea of this Father's Genius. 
Theſe pretended Tokens of Forgery which are to 


* demonſtrate the Piece is fictitious, are 1. That 
122 having been the longeſt ordained, would 
he ave been named in the Commiſſion before rhe Bi- 


Hhop of Landaff. 2. That Barlow and Scory, who 
inthe firſt Commiſſion were only called Biſhops, have 
the Titles of the Biſhoprick added here, which they 
are ſuppoſed to have quitted, as well as of thoſe in- 
to which they were elected. 3. That mentioning 
Cory, the Word Electo is not added to nunc Here- 
ordenſi. 4. That Barlow and Scory were never Bi- 
ſhops before the Year 1559. 57. That Barlow's E- 
piſcopacy of Bath is founded upon a falſe Title. 
6. Thar the unuſual Clauſe Supplentes, &c. ſhews it 
to be fictitious. 7. And laftly, That the Name of 
the Biſhop of Landaf, a Catholick Prelate, and who 
had not yet taken the Oath of Supremacy, fully de- 
monſtrates the Falſity of this Piece. Let us examine 
theſe Articles ſingly, they are not of Importance e- 
dough to take up much of our Time. 2 
And ſince the Parliament of 1566. makes mention 
of this ſecond Commiſſion, as well as the Lawyers 
who were conſulted on this Occaſion, and whoſe O- 
pinions were regiſter'd with the Inſtruments of Par- 
ker's Confirmation and Conſecration, for the greater 
Security of thoſe who ſhould act in the Commiſſion, 
It is very certain that it could not be forged fince 
1600. unleſs we at the ſame time ſuppoſe that the 
Act of Parliament too is forged, a Suppoſition not 
only uaſupported by any Proof, but even by any 
Probability. IF it was forged, it muſt be berween 
the Years 1559. and 1566. But this Syſtem will 


» Hard, p. 51, & 50. 
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not at all fir Father Hardouin; for ſhould he allow 
this Piece to be forty Years older, he is afraid it 
might at leaſt be judged an authentick one. But 
let him reſolve upon the Order of his Syſtem. Mean 
while it will appear that this Commiſſion could not 
be forged in 1600. and under the Reign of King 
James I. | | | 
But to return to the ſeveral Proofs of the Com- 
miſſion's being fictitious. 1. It muſt be forged he. 
cauſe the Biſhop of Landaf is placed before Barlou. 
We mutt conſider that the latter had been diſpoſſeſsd 
and had no'new Canonical Title, whereas the other 
had always enjoy'd his Title. Befides, * Father Har. 
douin allows the firſt Commiſſion to be genuine, and 
yet the Biſhops of Bath and Peterboruugh are both 
named before the Biſhop of Landaff, tho' he was 
ordained before either of them. For the laſt of theſe 
was conſecrated in 1545?. whereas the Biſhop of 
Bath was not ordained till 1554. and the Biſhop of 
Peterboroagh not till 1557. This placing a younger 
Biſhop then before an older, is no Proof of the Picce 
being ſuppoſititious; and the Honour here done to 
the Biſhop of Landaſ, cannot demonſtrate that In- 
ſtrument to be forged which has this very Thing in 
common with others, the Authentickneſs of which 
Father Hardouin does not diſpute. 

2. The Omiſſion of the Biſhops particular Titles 
in the firſt Commiſſion, are no more proof of the 
ſecond's being forged, than the inſerting em in the 
ſecond are of the former's being ſuppoſititious. 
Nay, if we put the whole together, this Argument 
would be much more prevalent againſt the firſt, 
than againſt the ſecond, it being much more uſual 
to inſert their Titles, than to omit them. Now ad- 
mitting that Barlow and Scory had not been ordained 
Biſhops before, it is ar leaſt certain that the one was 
elected for Hereford, the other for Chicheſter, at the 


E Hard, p. 53. Y Faſt. Ecc. Anglic. p. 522, 23, 239 5 
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time of the paſſing the firſt Commiſſion. Where- 


fore was not that Title then given them? Tis in 
vain to ſeek for any other Reaſon than the Over- 


ſight of a Secretary. To ſuſpe& Records upon ſuch 


otives, is only to ſhew one's ſelf ignorant of the 
very Rudiments of this Hiſtory, and then to make 
that Ignorance a juſt Pretence for Incredulity. 

2: The Omiſſion of the Word Electo after Here- 


fordenſi, is a weaker Argument than either of the 


former. But don't let us lay this to Father Hardou- 
in's Charge; for tho' he can gueſs a great many 
Things, yet he does not ſet up for a Conjurer; and 
he could not ſee that this Word was wanting only 
thro' an Omiſſion of Rymer's, or of his Amanuenſis. 
However, Bramhall might have help'd to ſet him 
right again; for he had had it printed unc Electo 
Here fordenſi, as we find it in the Regiſter; and of 
this I have received a freſh Arteſtation from a No- 
tary Publick, which I ſhall inſert in the Appendix. 
When we come to mention Barlow *, we ſhall 
ſhew that he had been a Biſhop ever ſince the Year 
1536. as had Scory fince the Year 15751. This 
Demonſtration, founded upon ſeveral Inſtruments and 
Teſtimonies, will inevitably deſtroy that chimerical 
Suſpicion from which they would take an Advan- 
tage apainſt Parker's Conſecration. | 
7. Barlow's Poſſeſſion of the Epiſcopacy of Bath 
cannot be ſupported by better Inſtruments than rhoſe 
of his own Nomination, of his Succeſſor's Election, 
of the Reſignation he made of the Lands of that 
Church to King Edward, of his Tranſlation to Chi- 
cheſter, and ſeveral others, which we ſhall mention 
when we come to ſpeak of Barlow, and which are 
ſeconded by the Teſtimonies of all the Hiſtorians. 
What authentick Pieces has Father Hardouin to op- 


pole to all theſe? | 
6. Ir is yery certain that the Clauſe Supplentes was 


Bramh. p. 8 & 1025. 
N . an 
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an unuſual one, but that far from proving the Fal. 


ſity of theſe Inſtruments, is the very thing that de. 


monſtrates them to be authentick. For this Clauſe 
having raiſed ſome Doubts and Scruples in the 
Minds of ſeveral concerning the Validity of the 
Ordinations, the Parliament was obliged in 15766. to 
decide in favour of them. This Clauſe then demon- 


ſtrates, that the Commiſſion in which it was inſerted if 


did exiſt, ſince, according to Mr. Fennella, the Mat. 
ter was brought before the Parliament in 1566. and 
if it ever did exiſt, how can we a Moment ſuppoſe 
any other but that the firſt Commiſſion never wa 
executed, and that the Tavern Story is a chimerici 
Invention? 

7. The Biſhop of Landaf's Name being at the 
Head of this Commiſhon, does not in the leaſt ren. 
der its Authentickneſs liable to Suſpicion. For tho 
in his Heart he might have been a Catholick, yet 
his Complaiſance for the Party moſt in Power, wa 
Reaſon enough for putting him upon that Buſineſs; 
as indeed he had been deſigned for it in the fir 
Commiſſion, and the rather becauſe he remained in 
quiet Poſſeſſion of his Biſhoprick. Under the Reign 
of Henry VIII. he went over to the Schiſmarickz 
with whom he continued all the Time of Edward, 


Under the Reign of Queen Mary he re-united hin-: 


ſelf to the Catholicks, whom he again left upon 
Queen Elizabeth's Acceſſion, and therefore they 
might depend upon a Prelate of this Stamp. But, 
ſays Father Hardouin, we have no Proof of his tz 
king the Oath of Sapremacy ; as if this was not: 
demonſtrative one that he preſerved his Dignities, at 
a Time when the bare Refuſal of that Oath ws 
Deprivation ipſo facto; or why ſhould we think he 
wou'd ſcruple taking an Oath to that Princeſs which 
he had before taken to her Father Henry, as we ma) 
ſee by Cranmer's Regiſterb? And we may find by 


> Mem. p. 1. p. 120. » Reg. Cranm. fol. 315, af 
| | | al 
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all the Hiſtorians, that he was the only one of the 


@ whole Bench of Biſhops who took the Oaths and 


kept his See. The Author of the Annals of the Re- 
formation in Queen Elizabeth's Time, ſayse, Al the 


Biſhops, except Landaff, who took the Oath, were de- 
rived, or rather deprived themſelves, by refuſing ta 


wear to the Supremacy. Kitchen of Landaff, ( /ays 


Heylin a,) only takes it, who having formerly ſubmit- 


ted unto every Change, reſolved to ſhew himſelf no 
Changeling in not conforming to the Pleaſure of the 
higher Powers. Till the Biſhops, (ſays Collier e,) re- 
fuſed to take the Oath, except Kitchen of Landaff, 


whom Cambden calls the Calamity of his See. The 
| Seſſion of Parliament being ended, ( ſays Dr. Burnet*) 
the Biſhops and the reſt of the Clergy were ordered to 


take the Oath of Supremacy z they refuſed to do i. 


and Kitchen of Landaff was the only one who made 
o Difficulty about it. There is no Room left then 


to doubt of this Fact, and being evident as it is, up- 


on what can Father Hardouin ground his Suſpicions 
of its Falſity, ſince the Actions of this Prelate are 


here all of a Piece, and tally exactly with his paſt 


Conduct? All theſe Suſpicions of Falſity are mere 


Cavil, and this Commiſſion is demonſtrated to be ge- 


nuine and authentick. 


The Thing which naturally follows theſe two Pie- 
ces, is the Record of Parker's Confirmation on the 
oth of December, (in Conſequence of this Commiſ- 


the Performance of that Ceremony. Perhaps there 
never was any thing of this kind that carried more 
evident Marks of its being genuine; and yet our 8 Ca- 
villers have thought fit to diſpute it for two Reaſons 
firſt, becauſe this Inſtrument bears the Date neither 
of the Place, nor the Day, nor the Year, which, 
lays Father Le Quien, is a Thing that never was 


: © Annals of the Reform. p. 148. _ © Hiſtory of the Re- 
vorm. p. 286. © Eccleſ. Hiſtor y, Vol. 2. p. 411. 
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| 

| heard of before in a Piece of this“ Kind; ſecondly, 

i becauſe we do not find in it the Names of the Per. at 
1 ſons whoſe Preſence, according to Heylin, was re. n 
A quired at this Solemnity. tl 
9 Had I printed the verbal Proceſs of Parker's Con. Nr 
| firmation at length, they might perhaps have cavil. e 
i ed at, and dwelt upon ſome pretended Omiſſions in Wt 9 
1 it which are always obje&ed to us as Proofs of the "| 
„ whole being forged. But 'tis ſurprizing that becauſe d 
# I did not ſwell my Book by collecting Things of no al 
A Service to the Work, and that I publiſhed only the 


Necree of the Commiſſioners, that therefore they C 
will take Advantage from it againſt the Authentic“ WW 
neſs of thoſe Pieces which have been produced. For þ 
the Truth is, that they have carried their Exactneſ tt 
and Accuracy farther in theſe Acts, than even our Mt * 
Criticks require. We find in the verbal Proceſs that | © 
was drawn up of Parker's Confirmation, not only 8 P' 
the Place, the Year, and the-Day, bur even the 


_ — | 
DM. T.-L 
KEEPS OE oat -e 
. * - * _ * — 


Hour of the Day when the Ceremony began, which 9 
was between 8 and 9 of the Morning the oth DAH be 
of December, in the Year 1ff9. at London, in Bow: C 
Church. For after the Title, which runs thus, 4: WM”? 
ta habita  fatta in negotio confirmations rm 
Parker in Archiepiſcopum Cant. Elefi . die m-. 1 
is Decembris 1559. in Eccleſia B. Marie de Arcubu ſe 
London. The Inſtrument it ſelf begins thus: Di be 
& loco prediftis inter horas oflavam & nonam an: N 
meridieſ in 


„ coram Commiſſarijs ſupra nominatis comparuil 
perſonaliter Fohan. Incent , &c. We here ſee the © 
Names of the Judges, that is, of the four Biſhops Ju 
appointed in the Queen's Commiſſion; thoſe of the P. 
Chief Witneſſes, of the Notaries Publick, and of 5 
the Secretary too; the Sentence or Decree makes 0 

mention allo of the Proctor of the Chapter of - 

Canterbury being preſent. Tis true that of all this 3 
I had only the Decree printed, becauſe I did not think te 


Le Quien, Vol. 1. p. 385. 


any 
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ow any thing elſe of Conſequence, mention being there 


Per- 


re. made of the Clauſe Supplentes, &c. and of the ule 


they made of it. Bur our Criticks have ſeen the 


,ON- 
em dated too- Was not that the Place where they 


Y - ought to have ſought for them? And ſhould they 
the upon the Appearance of an Omiſſion have pretended 
auß to ſuſpect a Deed which could not be in the leaſt li- 
* no able ro Corruption? I "7 

the! And indeed there is nothing more ſolemn than the 
hey Confirmation of Biſhops in England, or that is done 


cb. W with more legal Form. Three Days before the Per- 
Fr formance of the Ceremony, a Summons is fixed to 
the Gates of the Church, citing all thoſe who have 


N any Buſineſs there, or who may have any Objections 
bu do make to the Performance of ir. On the Day ap- 
a pointed, the Archbiſhop's Commiſſion and the Royal 
he Letters Patents for that Purpoſe, are read, a {worn 
eh Officer then depoſes, that neceſſary Summons have 
5 been ſent, the Witneſſes are called; the Proctors and 
. Council appear, the Archbiſhop or his Vicar-Gene- 
„a, or if it be for the Confirmation of an Archbi- 
1 M8 hop, four Biſhops ar leaſt, fir as Judges of the Court; 


the Publick Regiſter is there to certify and enrol the 


heard, and Sentence pronounced; the Secretary takes 
Minutes of the Ceremony, in which he ſets down 
the Place, the Year, the Day, and even the Hour 
of the Day, as well as the Name and Qualities of the 


. Judges; and theſe Minutes being examined and ap- 
he proved, they are copied in the Archbiſhop's Regiſter, 


and kept amongſt his other Records. All this we 
find exactly practiſed in the verbal Proceſs at Parker's 
Confirmation. And what more can we deſire to e- 
vidence the Truth of it? How is it poſſible that ſuch 
a Piece as this ſhould be forged? And what can be 
depended upon hereafter as Evidence of Truth, if 
ſuch an Act as this, accompanied with ſo many mi- 
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nute Formalities, cannot be ſafe from Cenſure and 
Cavil? 5 

I will not yet enter upon the other Token of Fal. 
ſity mentioned by Father Hardouin, and that is, Bar. 
low's _ in the Commiſſion, ſaid to have been for. 
merly Biſhop of Bath, and at that time Biſhop of 
Chicheſter. This Father denies both the one and the 
other, but when we come to ſpeak of Barlow, we 
ſhall ſhew that is the moſt ridiculous Whim that e. 
ver was thought on; be it at preſent ſufficient that 
T have taken Notice of it, that I may nor be char. 
ged with having diſguiſed any of his Objections. 

It is in vain to dwell upon another Exceptior 
made by Father Hardouin * againſt ſome other Re. 
cords; and that is, that ſo many Deeds, all relating u 
one and the {ame Fect, and ſo many formal Prelimi 
naries quite unprecedented, ſhould have been laid 
. down in Writing, which render the whole liable to 
be ſuſpected. But they can have that Effect on thi 
Father only, ſince all theſe ſame Acts, and all thek 
fame Formalities, are made uſe of in the Confirm 
tion and Conſecration of all other Biſhops, which at 

to be met with in their Regiſters; theſe have 0 

indeed been made publick, becauſe it is not cuſtom: 


ary to do it; and if thoſe relating to Parker's O. 


dination have been publiſh'd, rather than any other, 
tis becauſe Controverſy relating to it gave Occs 
ſion to it. 6 | 

Altho' the Proxy given by Parker to ſome of hi 
Chaplains, to rake Poſſeſſion for him of the Arch 
biſhoprick of Canterbury, be poſterior to his Conſe: 
cration, yet I ſhall chuſe to take Notice of it firſt; 
as well becauſe I would not ſeparate it from the o- 
ther Records with which it is join'd, as becauſe it 
will take up leſs of our Time in diſcuſſing, than tht 
other Point. Tis dated the 2d of January 1559 
This Deed, tho' a very plain one, and drawn up in 


3 Hard. p. 94. . 
the 
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the uſual Style, has taken up all the Attention of our 
Criticks, and they have diſcovered in it three evi- 
dent Tokens of its being ſuppoſititious. 

The firſt Remark is made by Father Hardouin on- 
ly, the other two he makes in common with Father 


| Ls Quien, who indeed often adopts idle Notions 


that one would have thought peculiar to Father 
Hardouin. | | 

The firſt Token, but which is not very much in- 
ſiſted upon k, is taken from this Commiſſion's being 
dated from Lambehithe, inſtead of Lambeth. 

The ſecond, and which is look'd upon as by much 
the moſt eſſential, is from the dating of the Com- 


miſſion ; for after Lambeth, Parker has added Vin- 


tonienſis diæceſis, whereas, according to our Authors, 
he ſhould have ſaid Juriſdictionis immediate noſtre ; 
for Parker being then confecrated!, Lambeth was 
under his Juriſdiclion, and not under that of the Bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter. This Remark ſeems ſo impor- 
tant to Father Le Quien, that he from thence aſſerts, 
that this Deed could only be the Work of an unskilful 
and ignorant Forger ; and he then cries out, in a kind 
of enthuſiaſtick Rapture, Did ever Forger of Mri- 
tings diſcover himſelf by a more erraut Blunder? Every 


| Body knows that the Archiepiſcopal Palace of Lambeth, 


tho ſituate in the Territory of Wincheſter, was never 
deem d part of that Dioceſe, it being under the imme- 
diate Furiſcliction of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

The third and jaſt Proof of its Falfity, is from a 
Blank's being left for the Name of one of the 
Proxies. I hat, ſays Father Hardouin®, did not 
Parker know the Name of his ſecond Chaplain? This 


is moſt- abſurd. And Father Le Quien adds", The 


Author of the Regiſter having been able to diſcover the 


Name of Parker's firſ# Chaplain only, left a Blank 
for the ſecond, till he ſhould find out his Name 100, 


* Hard. p. 99. Le Quien, Vol. 1. p. 388. 
„e 5 + n Le Quien, Vol. 1. p. 387. 
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Theſe are the Demonſtrations which are oppoſed to 
the moſt plain Records. But it is to be fear'd that 
our Criticks, inſtead of ſhewing that Deed to have 
been the Work of an ignorant Forger, will ſhew their 
own Cavils to be the Work of the moſt raſh and mof 
obſtinate Criticks that ever the World yet produced, 

I would have Men, when they would perſuade yy 
that a Publick Record is ſuppoſititious, ground 
themſelves not upon vain Imaginations, but undeni. 
able Facts; and that they ought to be ſufficiently ac. 
quainted with the Cuſtoms and Style of a Country, 
leſt they ſhould boldly advance things, and then 
have the Lye given them by a thouſand Example, 
This is the Caſe in which we now find our ſelves; 
and I am ſurprized that People who have ſome Re. 
putation to take care of, ſhould thus give themſelye 
wholly up to their Prejudices, withour Examination, 
and without Inſight into the Facts. 

And firſt, as tor Lambehithe, we find it written 
inſtead of Lambeth, in an infinite Number of Re. 
cords and Hiſtorians; and it even ſeems that it va 
the old Way of writing and pronouncing it. In 
this Manner we find it in many Records collected by 
the Author of the Monaſticon Anzlicanum, by the 
Author of the Code of the Church of England, in 
the Appendix to the Hiſtory of the Reformation, 
and in the Annals; inthe Appendix to Parker's Like, 
and in Holing ſbead's Chronicles. 

The ſame thing may be ſaid of the Words Vin 
ton. Dioceſ. which we find in a Multitude of Records 
that cannot be ſuſpected by our Cavillers. Without 
looking any farther back, the Regiſters of Cardinal 
Pool, as well as Parker's, will ſhew that it was the 

uſual Style of rhoſe Days, and that it is the higheſt 

Piece of Impudence to diſpute of Things of which 

any one is ſo abſolutely ignorant. 

And friſt let us begin with Cardinal Pool. His 

Jommiſſion for taking Poſſeſſion of his Church, 
: „ date 
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dated in the ſame Manner as Parker's o. Procu#ato- 
rium Reverend. pro poſſeſſions Archiep. Cant. adipiſ< 
ends. Datum in manerio noſtro de Lambithe Winton. 
Dizceſ. 27 Mart. 1566. & noſtræ Conſecrationis 


an. I. | 
In the ſame Regiſter we find two Inſtruments for 


| putting the Biſhops of Lincoln, Peterborough and 


Chicheſter, in Poſſeſſion of the Spiritualities of their 

Churches, the one dated the 16th of Auguſt, the 
other the 22d of November, 1557. and theſe are da- 
ted after the ſame Form, Mandatum pro liberatione 
Sriritualitatis Epiſcopatus Lincoln. Datum in mane- 
rio noſtro de Lambithe Winton. diæceſ. 16 Aug. 


177, &c. 


On the 1oth of December a Collation to a Prebend 
in the Cathedral of Chicheſter, runs thus: Preſenta- 
tio ad præbendam in Eccleſid Ciceſtrenſi. Datum in 
manerio noſtro de Lambehithe Minton. Diecefis 10 De- 
cembr. 1557. Moſt of the other Inſtruments figned 


by Cardinal Pool, are dated in the fame manner. 


In Parker's Regiſter we find almoſt as many Ex- 
amples of the ſame Style. On the 18th of Decem- 


ber, the very next Day after his Conſecration, he 
ſigned a Commiſſion for confirming the Biſhop of 
London, which runs thus? : Commiſſio ad confirman- 


dum, &c. Datum in manerio noſtro de Lambithe 


Minton. diœceſis, 18 die menſis Decembr. 1559. & 


noſtræ Conſecrationis an. 1. 
On the 2oth of December we find a Licenſe for 


| preaching, in the ſame Form 4: Licentia prædicandi 


tata Nicolao Robinſon. Datum in manerio noſtro de 
Lambithe Winton. diœceſ. 20 die Decemb. 1559. & 
nſire Conſecrationis an. 1. | 

There are ſeveral Entries of Orders conferred by 


other Biſhops, which are dated in the ſame manner r: 


Ordines celebrati per R. P. Dnum Herefordenſem 


„Neg. Card. Pool, p. 4, 16, & 12. 7 Reg, Park. p. 13. 


Epiſ-. 


"T6 pals” 7 Ibid. 218. 
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Epiſcopum in Capella Revuerendiſſimi Patr. infra My 
nerium ſuum de Lambithe Winton. dieceſ. 22 Ds 


cemb. 155 9. | , 
i Ordines celebrati per R. P. Nicolaum permi tom T 


MC r 
GR. > 2 _ 


divind Lincoln. Epiſc. in Capelli Reverendiſſimi Pat Ml ®. 
] infra ædes ſuas apud Lambithe Winton. diæceſ. di © 
. Dominica viz. 17 die menſis Martij juxta computa 5 
C _ tionem Hccleſiæ Anglicane 1559. that is, 1560. | ” 
q t Ordines celebrati per D. Nicol. Lincoln. Epiſe. ui 5 
F Capella Reverendiſſumi Pair. apud Lambithe Wintm 
| dieceſ. 9 die menſis April. A. D. 1560. 8 
| Theſe are more than a ſufficient Number of EV 
amples, to ſhew that this was a pretty uſual Mann 7 


of dating, and that it is dangerous to queſtion th: 
Authentickneſs of Records upon mere Imagination Bi ,, 
and Conjectures, which are founded only upon ou fil , 
Ignorance of the Cuſtoms and Style of a Nation Wt .. 
But if they don't think thefe enough, we will 6 o 
blige our ſelves to ſhew *em two Hundred more of Wi | 
the ſame kind; for they are to be met with ever Will c 
where in the Regiſters of Warebam, Cranmer, an I f 
others. 25 1 
If we would now know why theſe Prelates often ; 
date from the Palace of Lambeth, which is under WF , 
the immediate Direction of the Archbiſhop of Car. 
terbury, as if it was part of the Dioceſe of Mu. 
cheſter, the thing is eaſily comprehended by diſtin 
guiſhing between the ſeveral Kinds of Exemption 
and Immunities which they have in England. Tho 
it was ſufficient for me to prove that this was cuſ- 
tomary, without entering into an Examination of 
this Point, yet I believe the Publick will be obliged 
to me for communicating to them the Informations 
which have been ſent me on this Head. We ate 
ſuch Strangers to the Government, and. even to the 
Sentiments of the Engliſh Nation, that I am not 4. 
fraid of tiring my Reader by letting him into the 
whole Matter. „ i 
Ibid. p. 220. t Ibid. p. 220. 
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the Validity of the Engliſb Ordinations. 393 
My Lord — of Canterbury, who doubt- 
leſs is better acquainted than any other Man, with 
the Rights and Liberties of his own Church, and 
with the Style of the Archbiſhops his Predeceſſors, 
ives me the following Account of it: 45 
uThe Dioceſe of Wincheſter conſiſis chiefly of two 
Counties, (vix.) Southamton and Surry. The Arch- 


biſbop of Canterbury has in this latter County, divers 


Pariſhes of his Juriſdiftion, which we call Peculiars, 
and which, notwithſtanding they are in the County of 
Surry, make no part of the Dioceſe of Wincheſter , 


| and are under the immediate Furiſdiction of the Arch 


biſhop and Metropolitan Church of Canterbury. Ie 


| one of theſe Places, exempt from the Juriſdiftion of 


the Ordinary, is one of the Archiepiſcopal Houſes cal- 

ed Croydon, which is of the immediate Furiſdiction 
of the Archbiſhop in a double Reſpect; both becauſe it 
is an Epiſcopal Houſe, and becauſe it is of the proper 
Dioceſe of Canterbury, as the reſt of the Pariſh of 
Croydon is. The Exemption of the Archiepiſcopal 
Houſe of Lambeth is of a different Nature. This 
Pariſh is of the Dioceſe of Wincheſter, as is alſo the 
Soil upon which the Archbiſhop's Palace is built; and 
this Houſe has no other Title to be exempt from the Ju- 


riſdiction of the Biſhop of Wincheſter, than becauſe 


it is the Archbiſhop's Houſe, and conſequently exempt 
from the Authority of any other Biſhop. For by the 

Law of our Church, every Epiſcopal Honſe, in what= 
ſoever Dioceſe it be, is of the Juriſdiction of the Bi- 
ſoup to whom it belongs, and as long as it remains an 
Epiſcopal Houſe, is exempted from the Juriſdiction of 
the Ordinary. I therefore the Archiepi/copal Houſe of 
Croydon was demoliſhed, and other Houſes built in the 


Place of it, even if they were in other Hands, yet theſe 


new Houſes, as well as the reſt of the Pariſb, would 


fill be of the Dioceſe of Canterbury, and under the 


immediate Furiſdiction of the Archbiſhop. But if the 


» MS. Letters of March 10. 1726. 


fame 
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ſame thing happened to Lambeth, (that is to ſay) i 
this Palace ceaſed to be an Epiſcopal Houſe, or if 6. 
tber Houſes were built in the Place of it, they wouli 
return to the Juriſdiction of the Biſhop of Wincheſter 
and make part of his Dioceſe as the Pariſh of Lam -· 
beth does. Croydon Houſe therefore, is no part 9 
the Dioceſe of Wincheſter, and can never return u. 
der the Furiſdiftion of that Biſhop, whereas the Ar. 
chiepiſcopal Houſe of Lambeth is not under the imm. 
diate Furiſdiftion of the Archbiſhop, any further thay 
as it is an Epiſcopal Houſe, and its Exemption fron 
the Juriſdiction of the Biſhop of Wincheſter, will 
laſs no longer than it ſhall remain an Epiſcopal Houſe; 
"tis for this Reaſon that it is ſaid ſometimes in ou 
Regiſters that it is of the Dioceſe of Wincheſter, Di. 
cecel. Winton. and yet of the Juriſdiction of the 
Church of Canterbury, immediatæ Juriſdictions Ec- 
cleſiæ Cantuarienſis. d 
By this Expoſition, 'tis eaſy to comprehend why 
the Archbiſhops of Canterbury often date from Lan- 
beth in the Dioceſe of Vincheſter, ſince originally 
the Place is under the Juriſdiction of the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, that the Palace alone is exempt from it, 
and that only while it is a Palace; and this Exemp- 
tion being but perſonal, the Palace of Zamberh is only 
conditionally withdrawn from the actual Juriſdiction 
of the Biſhop of Wincheſter. Had our Cavillers 
been acquainted with theſe Cuſtoms, they would 
not have cried out as they do, Ignorance and For- 
gery. How eaſy would it be for me to cry out in 
my Turn, Raſhneſs and Tmprudence ? But I am 
willing to ſpare 'em the Confuſion of it. It be- 
comes me much better to deſpiſe their Manners, 
than to follow them; beſides which, I ſhould be too 
often troubled to do it. | 
The laft Proof of Forgery upon which they in- 
ſiſt, is at leaſt as ridiculous as either of the former. 
This is drawn from the Blank which is left in the 


Commiſſion for the Name of one of the 9 
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But one muſt be very ignorant, or at leaſt affect be- 
ing ignorant of the Cuſtoms of a Country, to cavil 
at ſuch Trifles as theſe. 


Here follows an Account of what is uſually done 
on that Occaſion, as it is ſent me by an Engliſb Pre- 


late. * The Archbiſhop or Biſhop who intends to take 


Poſſeſſion of his Church by Proxy, has a Commiſſion 


araun up, in which the Name of one of his Proxies is 


inſerted, and a Blank left for any other Name that he 
pleaſes to add to it, leſt the firſs ſhould fail him, or 
4 he ſhould be willing to join ſome others to him in 
the performance of that Office. The Inſtrument being 
| thus drawn up by the Regiſter, a Copy of it is taken 
before "tis ſent to the Archbiſhop or Biſhop, and enter d 
amongſt the Records, the ſame Blank being left in it as 
in the Original. The Archbiſhop or Biſhop fills up this 
Blank with ſuch Names as he pleaſes, but tis very ſel- 
dom they take care to fill up that in the Regiſters; and 
get this Neglect never made the Inſtrument be looked up- 
on as defective. We ſee the ſame thing in the Arch- 
8 deacon's Commiſſion for inſtalling Parker, with this Dif- 
8 ference only, that the whole is left Blank in the Arch- 
8 deacon's Commiſſion, that he might inſert the Names of 
all thoſe whom he was willing to entruſt with this Bu- 
8 /ne/5. This is the whole Myſtery of the Blank 
which we find in Parker's Commiſſion; and let us 
from thence judge whether there is any Suſpicion 
to be form'd of the Falſity of this Inſtrument upon 
that Account. There is no Body, I think, but 
what will more readily believe the Teſtimonies of 
thoſe who are upon the Spot, and well acquainted 
with all theſe Cuſtoms, than the Surmites of Father 
Hardouin and Father Le Quien. All that can be 
concluded from the ſeveral Difficulties which have 
been ſtarted againſt Parker's Regiſter, is, that theſe 
Fathers are either wholly ignorant of the moſt com- 


» MS, Letters. ; 
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mon Cuſtoms of England, or if they are acquainted 
with them, that they are guilty of a moſt notorious 
Piece of Knavery in affecting to appear ignorant of 
em, only that they may have the Satisfaction of dif. 
fuſing Doubts upon Monuments and Records which 
they very well know are not in the leaſt liable to any 
Alteration. = 


— 


„ 


GH 4a-Þ. VI. 
In which the ſame Subject is continu ed. 


WI at length come to the Record of Parker's 
Conſecration, againſt which the utmoſt En- 
deavours have been uſed, in order to perſuade the 
Publick that it is ſuppoſititious. Their Succeſs has 
not anſwered their Deſign. I do not ſee that Father 
Hardouin's Reputation, and Father Le Quien's Learn- 
ing, have been able to retrieve the loſt Credit of their 
Fable. Perhaps their new Conjectures will but fur- 
niſh us with freſh Arms againſt it. 

I will not here repeat the Manner of Parker's be- 
ing ordained at Lambeth on the 17th of December 
1559. The Account of it that I printed in the Ap- 
pendix of my 'firſt Book, and what I have faid in 
rhe preceding Chapter, has let 2 Body into the 
Fact. All that now remains to be done, is, to vin- 
dicate this Account of it againſt the Conjectures and 
the Prejudices, rather than the Arguments, of our 
Cavillers. Hitherto they have produced nothing 
which can in the leaſt make us doubt of its being 
genuine. The Difficulties * they meet with, ariſe ei- 
ther from the exterior Authentickneſs of the Regiſ- 


* Le Quien, Vol. 1. p. 61. 
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ter in which this Conſecration is enter'd, or elſe 
from the Hiſtory it ſelf of that Conſecration, which 
they cannot reconcile with their own Notions. Let 
us begin with theſe laſt, they are peculiar to Father 


Hardouin, wherein Father Le Quien has not thought 


proper to adopt his Imaginations. e 
We ſee both by the Regiſters, and by the Ac- 
count of it, that the Conſecration was perform'd at 
Lambeth, and this particular Circumſtance it is Fa- 
ther Hardouin lays hold of to deſtroy the Validity 
of that Account. Lambeth being ſituate in the Di- 
oceſe of Wincheſter, was originally under the Juriſ- 
dition of that Biſhop, but by particular Exemption 
and Privilege the Palace 1s ſubject to the Archbiſhop 
only, as we ſaw in the preceding Chapter. Father 
Hardouin, who boldly paſſes his Judgment upon e- 
very thing, tho' he is wholly ignorant of them, and 
Mr. Fennell, who follows his Example, ſay , that 
this Place does not come under the Juriſdiction of 
the Archbiſhop, till after he is conſecrated, but that 
during the Vacancy of the' See of Canterbury, this 


Church is deprived of its Exemption, and returns 


under the Juriſdiction of the Biſhops of Wincheſter; 
and thar therefore we can't find that any Archbiſhop 


| of Canterbury ever was conſecrated at Lambeth. Up- 


on this Suppoſition Father Hardouin aſſerts that Par- 


| ker could not have been conſecrated at Lambeth with- 
out Leave of the Biſhop of Vincheſter, who ſtill 


held his See in the Month of September 1559. and 
who being a zealous Catholick, would doubtleſs have 
denied it; that even Parker would not have dared 
to have asked ſuch a Thing, and therefore that tis 
evident the Account 1s forged, and that there 
needs no other Proof to demonſtrate ir, than the 
Ta of a Fact ſo oppoſite to a notorious 
ua,, | E 
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Father Hardouin has ſpread abroad many an iq 
Imagination in his Time; but I queſtion whethe 
he ever before crowded ſo many of em in fo fey 
Lines; for there are at leaſt four capital Falſhood 
in this Objection. For 'tis falſe that any exempt 
Churches in England return under the Juriſdiction d 
their Ordinary during the Vacancy of the See, on 
which they immediately depend. Tis falſe that a 
the time of Parker's Ordination Lambeth was not 
under the Juriſdiction of the Church of Canterbury, 
"Tis falſe that Mhite was in Poſſeſſion of the Sec 
of MWincheſter in September 1559. And laſtly, ti 
falſe that an Archbiſhop of Canterbury never 
was conſecrated at Lambeth. How, can any one, 
without bluſhing, thus heap Falſhood upon Fal. 
hood? 

I fay then, 1. Tis falſe that any exempt Churches 
in England return under the Juriſdiction of their 
Ordinary _ the Vacancy of the See, on which 
they immediately depend. We cannot better inform 
our ſelves of the Cuſtoms of the Church of Egg 
land in this Caſe, than from the Prelates by whom 
the Church is govern'd; and indeed there is no 
Room for Choice here whom we ſhould believe, 
Father Hardouin and Mr. Fennell, or theſe Prelates, 
Let em therefore, if they pleaſe, conſult Dr. Atter- 
Bury, late Biſhop of Rocheſter, on this Head, whois 
Father Le Quien's particular Friend, and now at P4- 
ris, and they may ſoon know the Truth of this 
Fact. But here is another Teſtimony that bears a 
much greater Weight, that of my Lord Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who informs us what the Cuſtom of 
his Church is, on which the Palace of Lambeth 
depends. In a Letter he did me the Honour 
to write me the 4th of January, O. S. 1724-y. and 
of which I have till the Original by me, he ſays“ 


2 MS. Letter. 
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lou may be aſſured that during the Vacancy of the See 
of Canterbury % whole Spiritual and Eccleſiaſtical 
Juriſdiction, both Dioceſan aud Provincial, is lodg d 
in the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, and never 
returns to any Biſhop or Church. The Palace of Lam- 
beth is in the Dioceſe of Wincheſter : The Pariſh of 
the ſame Name is indeed under the Juriſdiction of the 
Biſhop of that See, but the Palace is under the Furiſ- 


diction of the Archbiſhop and Church of Canterbury 


only. They alone can exerciſe any Furiſdiction there, 
and the Biſhop of Wincheſter, either Sede plena, or 
vacante, has none over it. | ki 

Nothing can be more exact than this Teſtimony: 


We not only ſee the general Cuſtom of England, 


but of the Church of Canterbury in particular, with 
relation to the Palace of Lambeth and other exempt 
Churches, which immediately depend upon her, and 
whoſe Juriſdiction, during the Vacancy of the See, 
belongs to the Dean and Chapter, without return- 
But ſuppoſing that it was the general Cuſtom of 
England, that the Juriſdiction over exempted Chur- 


ches ſhould upon the Death of the Metropolitan re- 


turn to the Ordinary, it is certain this could only be 
while the See of the Ordinary is filled. For accor- 
ding to the Cuſtom of the Church of Exgland, du- 
ring the Vacancy of a Suffragan See, the Juriſdic- 
tion is lodg'd in the Archbiſhop of the Province; or 


in caſe of his Death, in the Metropolitical Church. 


The Regiſters of the Archbiſhops of Canterbury, 
and thoſe of the Chapter, furniſh us with an infinite 
Number of Praofs of this. . 

We have already quoted b ſome of em, and Ry- 
mer {applies us with more, in relation to the-Dio- 
ceſes of Vincheſter and Chicheſter. No at that time 


2 Vol. 5. P. 543. 
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the See of Wincheſter was vacant, as we ſhall find 
demonſtrated in the following Paragraph. Ir is there. 
fore certain that the Juriſdiction over the Palace of 
Lambeth, did at that time belong not to the Biſhop 
of Wincheſter, but to the Church of Canterbury, os 
rather to Parker himſelf, which from the time of 
his Confirmation was in Poſſeſſion of the Juriſdic. 
tion of that Church. | 

And indeed 'tis falſe that /F bite was in Poſſeſſion 
of the See of Wincheſter in September 1559. for ve 
have Records which prove that the See of /in- 
cheſter was then vacant, and that White had been 
depoſed the 25th of June. The Author of the An n 
nals of the Reformation under Queen E!l;zaberh, e 
gives us an Account of all theſe Depoſitions, taken M8 t 
from the Cotton Library®, and he fixes that of hin 8 
to this Day. On the 25th of June the Biſhops t 
Lincoln and of Wincheſter were carried to the Hour b. 
of Mr. Haws the Sheriff, where ſome Commiſſioner o 
dere aſſembled, and they were there depoſed. The B. o 
ſhop of Wincheſter was ſent back to the Tower, ani Mt o 
tbe Biſhop of Lincoln was ſet at Liberty. Meſſie Ne 
Giles de Noailles, the then Ambaſſador from the Coun 
of France to that of England, confirms this Teſti 
mony of the Author of the Annals. For in a Let. 
ter tothe King, dated the gth of Jul), he tells hin 
of the Depoſition of the Archbiſhop of Tord, if 
the Biſhops of Ely, Wincheſter, and ſome other., 
And I am of Opinion, adds he, that further Puniſi- 
ment is deſigned for the ſaid Ely. The Time of this 
Depoſition is further confirm'd by the Teſtimony of 
Wharton, who informs use, that on the 18th ol 
July the Chapter of Canterbury had already polels'd 
themſelves of the Spiritual Juriſdiction of the Church 
of Mincheſter, which was {till certainly vacant in 
the Month of October following, as a Record pub- 
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© Annals of the Reform. p. 143. © Ambaſſ. Mem, 
Vol. 4. p. 532. © Ant, Harmer, p. 151. 
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liſhed by Rymer, dated the 6th of October 1559. un- 
deniably proves. It is a Preſentation of Thomas 
Langley, to the Chapter of Canterbury, for a Pre- 


bend in the Church of Wincheſter, the See of Min- 


cheſter being then vacant. * Regina, Ic. dilectis ſub 
ditis noſtris Decano & Capitulo Eccleſia Cathedralis 69 
Metropolitice Chriſti Cantuarienſis jam ſ24e Archiepiſ< 


| copali Cantuarienſi vacante, ad quos omms & omnimoda 


Furiſdiftio Spiritualis & Accleſiaſtica, que ad Epiſco- 


patum Wintonienſem ſede plend pertinuit, ipsd ſede 


jam vacante notorie dinoſcitur pertinere. 

From this Record, join'd to Mharton's Teſtimo- 
ny, we draw three Inferences, which are of very 
great Weight in the Caſe before us. By the firſt, 
that Aſſertion that Z/hite was in Poſſeſſion of his 
See in September, appears falſe, fince he was depoſed 
the 2yth of June. By the ſecond we find that Lam- 
leth was then under the Juriſdiction of the Church 


of Canterbury, ſince that Chapter had by the 18th 


of July ſeiz'd upon the Adminiſtration of the Church 
of Wincheſter, and ſtill enjoy'd it in October, and 
even in the Beginning of December, as we ſhall ſee 
by the Regiſter of the Chapter during the Vacancys, 
ſome Extracts of which ſhall be publiſhed in the Ap- 
pendix. By the third Inference 'tis manifeſt, that 
Parker's Ordination in September is a mere Chimera, 
fince the Church of Canterbury was ſtill vacant on 
the 6th of October. All theſe Inferences inevitably 
deſtroy Father Hardouin's Objection. | 
Laſtly, W hat this Father had advanced, to wit, 
that h zo Archbiſhop of Canterbury ever was conſe- 


crated at Lambeth, is another notorious Falſhood. 


For tho” there are not frequent Examples of it, be- 
cauſe commonly the Perſons advanced to this Dig- 
nity are Biſhops tranſlated from other Sees, and con- 
ſecrated before, yet ſome there are, and thoſe pretty 


* Rym. Vol. 15. p. 543. & Vid. Append 
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recent ones too, of which no Body could be igno- 
rant, who were any ways acquainted with the State 


of that Churchi. For on the 27th of January 


1667. Archbiſhop Sancroft was conſecrated there 
by the Biſhops of London, Salisbury, Peterborough, 
Rocheſter, Ely and Exeter; but George Morley, Bi. 


ſhop of MWincheſter, was not one of the Conlecr; 
tors. What our Author aſſerts, therefore, to wit, 


that no Archbiſhop has been conſecrated at Lan- 
beth, or any where elſe, but by the Biſhop of the 
Dioceſe, is a mere Chimera. | | 

In the Dioceſe of London, as well as in that of 
Wincheſter, the Biſhop of London has no Power o- 


ver the Churches which immediately belong to the 
Archbiſhop, and the Juriſdiftion over them is exer- 
ciſed by the Metropolitan Chapter, during the Ve. 


cancy of the See; and notwithſtanding what the Fs. 
thers Hardouin and Le Quien ſay, was the Archbiſhop 
to be conſecrated in one of them? The Biſhop d 
London has no more Right to be concern'd in thi 
Function, than any other Biſhop. It muſt belong 
to thoſe to whom the King directs his Commiſſion 
to do it!, and no other can claim a Right upon ar 
Pretence whatever. We have a very freſh Inſtance 
of the Truth of this Fact. 

In the Year 1691. Zillotſon was named Archbiſhop 


of Canterbury, upon Sancroft's refuſing to take the 


Oaths to King William, and was conſecrated at 1 
Church in London, call'd St. Mary le Bow, on Whit: 
ſunday the 31ſt of May. And by whom was thi 
Conſecration perform'd ? Not by the Biſhop of Low 
don, but by the Biſhops of Wincheſter, St. Aſapi, 
Salisbury, Worceſter, Briſtol and Oxford, to whon 
the King's Commiſſion was directed. Parker's being 
ordained therefore at Lambeth, by other Hands than 
the Biſhop of Wincheſter, has nothing inconſiſtent 


i Reg. Sancroft, p. 7, 8. 8 The Lives of Prot. Biſh 
p. 1. P 201. Stat. 25 Hen. 8. 
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in it to any one who is acquainted with the English 
Cuſtoms; and if Father Hardouin be a Stranger to 
ar; em, don't let him palm his Ignorance upon us, as 
rex an Argument againſt Facts which the leaſt Enquiry 
8 after would have let him into. 
Bi. But here is another Obſtacle in the way of Father 
era · ¶ Hardouin, as well as of Father Le Quien, and that 
is w, that in order to take Poſſeſſion of the Palace of 
a. Lambeth, Parker muſt have receiv'd an Inveſtiture 
the W from the Queen. Now he did not receive it till 
the 21ſt of March 1560. the Ceremony therefore 
- of cou'd not be perform'd in that Palace, and every Re- 
0 cord, continues Father Hardouin, which ſpeaks of 
the Lambeth as of the Place of Parker's Conſecration, is 
er. ¶ demonſtrated to be falſe and ſuppoſutitious by this Proof, 
.das it the only one we had. | | 
Pa- If any thing. can here excuſe Father Hardouin, tis 
oy bis appearing more modeſt and leſs opinionated than 
of MW uſual, and ſaying when he has propoſed this Scruple, 
his that he dares not infiſt upon it, becauſe he is not ſuf- 
ficiently acquainted with the Cuſtoms of England. And 
indeed of this he has given us but too many Proofs. 
But be this as it may, 'tis certain that Parker was 
in Poſſeſſion of the Palace of Lambeth long before 
his Conſecration; and Tonſtall's being ſent in the 
Month of September, to live there in ſight of Par- 
ker, and to be kept a Priſoner there, ſhews the Truth 
of this beyond all Doubt; not that it follows from 
hence that he was then conſecrated, for he was put 
in Poſſeſſion of it ſhortly after his Nomination, with- 
out regard to his Conſecration; for during the Va- 
cancy of a See, the Lands belonging to it devolve 
to the Prince, and he puts em in the keeping of 
whom he thinks proper; often gives the uſe of the 
Palaces to the Biſhop elect, rather than to any other 
Perſon, notwithſtanding that they as well as the o- 
ther Revenues, fall to the King. 


„Le Quien, Vol. 1. p. 309. 
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We find this a frequent Cuſtom as well in England 
as in France; and we fee Biſhops put in Poſſeſſion of 
their Palaces long before the reſt of their Tempora- 
lities are reſtored to them. This muſt have been 
Parker's Caſe; for the Inveſtiture not being piven 
him till the Month of March 1560. he was in Pol. 
ſeſſion of Lambeth Palace fix Months before that 
Time. But he did not enjoy it as a conſecrated Bi. 
ſhop, for Conſecration does not give 'em any Title 
to the Temporalities, and the Biſhops do nor enter 
upon the Enjoyment of 'em but by the King's Grant, 
It is by the Prince's Conſent they take them, who 
makes em a voluntary Reſignation of thoſe Land; 
which would bring him no Profit. 

But, ſays Father Hardouin, the Queen in her In. 
veſtiture does not give to Parker till the Month of 
March 1560. all the Revenues, and even then, ex. 
cepts the Manors, Lands, Fiefs, and other Eſtates 
of that Nature; ſo that conſequently Parker could 
not be in Poſſeſſion of Lambeth in the Month of 
December 15759. | 

Never was a Paſſage taken in a more wrong Senſe. 
W hat, could not Parker, even after his Inveſtiture, 
enjoy Lambeth and the other Archiepiſcopal Palaces! 
The thing is moſt abſurd, and 'tis Father Hardouin's 
own Fault if he does not fee the true Meaning of 
theſe Words, which is caſy and natural. From the 
Beginning of the Reformation they had alienated a 
great many of the Ecclzfiaſtical Revenues, and the 
Prince and Peers had laid hold of feveral Things 
which they thought would beſt ſuit them. In this 
Queen Elizabeth followed their Examples, and the 

Hirſt Year of her Reign appropriated ſeveral of the 
Church Lands which ſhe thought would be of moſi 
Service to her; nor did ſhe in the leaſt intend to re- 
ſtore them. And therefore in the new Grants or 
Inveſtitures, they always excepted whatever had been 
either alienated or exchanged. This is the Meaning 
of that Claule which they have endeavoured to - 
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uiſe by the oddeſt and moſt extravagant Conſtruc- 
tion that ever was put upon any thing, as the Sequel 

ſufficiently ſnews. n Temporalia — * Archiepiſco- 
paths, exceptis omnibus manerijs, terris, tenementis 
hereditamentis cum pertinentijs prædidto Archiepiſco- 
patui dudum ſpectantibus ac pertinentibus, modo in ma- 
zus noſtras, vigore cujuſdem actus, anno regni noſtri 
primo, inde nuper editi & proviſi electis & captis, at in 
| Scaccario noſtro de Recordo reſidentibus, ei reſtituimus 
iter per præſentes. 
int. What Meaning could theſe Words poſſibly have? 
ho Did they not relate to the Alienations that had been 
made? And would it not be ridiculous to ſay that 
the Inveſtiture of the Temporalities of a Biſhoprick 
had been given to a Biſhop, and yet the Houſes, 
Lands, and Hereditaments belonging to it, excepted. 
But this is dwelling too much upon ſuch kind of 
Criticiſms; and the Publick muſt be ſurprized at my 
Complaiſance. So chimerical an Author does not 
deſerve the Honour of being confuted. Yet let us 
follow him in the reſt of his Remarks. As moſt of 
em are in common to him with Father Le Quien, 
People would not be perſuaded that Men of their 
Reputation had nothing but Trifles to oppoſe to our 
Arguments, ſhould we pals over them. The Buſi- 

neſs is to clear Parker's Regiſter againſt their Suſpi- 
cions. I will therefore lay down their Objections 
with the utmoſt Sincerity. 

This Regiſter begins as all the other Regiſters of 
England do, Regiftrum, &c. Father Hardouin owns 
that every thing is here ſet down with exact Circum- 
ſtances. But he adds, that there is not one of theſe 
; Circumſtances but what may be demonſtrated to be falſe 
„ the Teſtimony of undeniable Records. And for 

Proofs of it, he tells us what is ſaid of the —_— 
ricks of Barlow and Story, and of Chicheſter for 
Chefler. If he has nothing worſe to object, we need 


„ Rym. Vol. 15. p. 573. 
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England, by a Perſon who is very well vers'd in theſe 


Liceſtrenſ. is a mere Fault in the [mprefſion. Maſon, 


Rr D _ 
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not put our ſelves in any great Fear. When we 
come to ſpeak of theſe two Biſhops, we will ſhew 
that nothing can be more true than what is ſaid of 
em in the Title of that Regiſter, and we hope to 
carry this Proof to the very higheſt Pitch of Eyi- 
dence. | . | 
And for this Reaſon, Father Le Quien o, who is 
more upon the Reſerve than the Jeſuit ?, has not da- 
red to inſiſt ſo much upon this as ſufficient to inva- 
lidate the Regiſters, and leſs poſitive in his Judg- 
ment; he confines himſelf to ſome few Doubts, up- 
on which, however, he does not build much. The 
firſt, and which Father Hardouin has not forgot, is, 
that we read in the Title of the Regiſter, Liceſtren. 
inſtead of Ciceſiren/. Father Hardouin lays this 
Fault upon Brambhall, but Father Le Quien, with 
more Juſlice, charges his Editor with it; for Bran- 
hall was dead when theſe Records were added to his 
Works. 1785 1 5 
Was this Fault real, there would be no great Da- 
mage in it; but there is not any Error in the Re- 
giſter in this Caſe; and by the Examination that | 
have had made of it, there is only a Miſtake of the 
Editor; this is what has been wrote to me from 


kind of Things. 4% can aſſure you that the Word 


and after bim Father Hardouin, have written the 
Word very exattly. But truly the Letter C in this 
Regiſter, is made very like an L, and not much unlike 
the E. But the firſs Letter of theſe Words, Chriſto 


Cantuarienſ. which we find twice, Coverdale, Com- 
miſſionalium, ic written in the ſam? Manner as the 


frſ# Letter in Ciceſtrenſ. and therefore if in the for- 
mer we allow it to be a C, we cannot take it for an L 


in the laſt. As it cannot be taken in an cquivocal 


» Le Quien, Vol. 1. p. 3 „5 ag 1 
s MS. Lett. 9.39 p 
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Senſe in any of the others, we ought upon compa- 
ring and finding them alike, to deem ita C, in the 
of Word Ciceſtrenſ. and not an L. Had the thing 
to been worth ir, I would have had it certified by a 
vi N Notary Publitk z but it was of ſo little Conſequence, 
and the Error of it ſelf would have been ſo appa- 
is W rent, that I thought it unlikely that any one would 
la ¶ have inſiſted upon ſuch a Trifle. But, fays Father 
: WEL: Quien, the Error is ſo groſs a one, that it cou'd 
2+ ot be committed by a Regiſter, but muſt have been by 
p [ome ignorant Tranſcriber. But the Error is commit- 
be ted neither by the one nor the other, but by the E- 
's, ditor, who read the Record a little too haſtily, or 
by the Printer, who cou'd not read the Editor's Co- 
s W py. Bur ſhould the Error be a real one, why muſt 
it have been committed by the Tranſcriber, and how 
long have Clerks been deem'd infallible ? wh 
But here follows another Suſpicion of Falſity pret- 
ty much of the ſame Nature. In the Title of the 
Record of Parker's Confirmation, Father Hardouin 
finds that it was done * in Eccleſid Parochiali B. Ma- 
riæ de Arcubus London. Eccleſiæ Metropolitice Epiſcopi 
Cantuarienſis juriſdiftionis immediate. And now, 
Jays he, the Forgery appears evidently; for why 
ſhould they ſay Epiſcopi, and not Archiepiſcopi ? But 
is it poſſible that People who without Shame accuſe 
others of Forgery, ſhould themſelves be guilty of 
falſifying Records which they quote? Whence has 
Father Hardouin taken this Accuſation? It is not 
from the Regiſter, which he has not ſeen, and in 
which indeed it is not. It can therefore only be 7 
from Bramhall, who alone has printed theſe Acts. 
Now certainly there is neither Archiepiſcopi nor Epiſ- 
'- WW £077 in Bramhall. The Book is in the King's Li- 
Lbirary, where any one may conſult it; and they will 
al chere find, as well as in Parker's Regiſter, theſe 
Words f: Eccleſiæ Metropolitice Chriſti Cantuarienſ. 


Hd p. 65. Bramhall, P. 1023. Reg. Parker, p. 3. 
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juriſdiftionis immediate. The merrieſt of it is, thy 
Father Hardouin has miſtook the abridged Won 
Chriſti, for Epiſcopi. ; 5 a] 
There remains yet another Difficulty of more In. M1 
portance, to clear up; this ariſes from a Note has 
which the Time of Parker's Death is ſet down ti 
Now our Cavillers finding this Note at the Begin MC 
ning of Parker's Regiſter*, immediately conclude fr 
from thence, that the Regiſter was not written tig 
after Parker's Death, and conſequently that it cn. 
be no Evidence of any Fact which is recorded nM b 
It. | bs 
If our Authors had never handled any Manuſcript ff 
before, I would attribute this Objection to their i; t 
norance, and their want of Experience ſhould ht 
their Excuſe; but they cannot be juſtified on thi R 
Account; and it is evident that this Obſervation a. 
ſes from a Principle which has not altogether {6M F 
much Innocence in it. Let us ſet the Fact as it t 
open View, and it carries its own Juſtification with b 
it. The Title of Parker's Regiſter takes up all th e. 
firſt Page of the Book, and part of the ſecond, : 
the reverſe Side; at the Bottom of that there . 
main'd a ſmall Space or Blank, the Record of hi Wl © 
Confirmation beginning upon the next Leaf. Air 
this Space it is that ſome body has filled up with the 2 
Death of the firſt Regiſtrar, and of Parker. Hil 
they obſerved that this Note was written in a quit: 
different Hand from any part of the Regiſter, tha 
the Ink of it appears much freſher, and that it is i 
a Place where of courſe there muſt have been 
Blank, the Objection would have ſolv'd it ſelf. Bu 
the Oſtentation of Sincerity, which is ſo often, and 
to ſo little Purpoſe put on, is only to deceive the 
Publick ; and never had any writings more frequent 
Strokes of Diſſimulation than thoſe I have under 
taken to anſwer. AIRY e 


a Hardouin, P. 63 ; Le Quien, | V. _— 394. 
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I will not here ſtop to take Notice of Father u Le 
gien's Blunder, who, contrary to the Authoriry of 

I Hiſtorians and Records, will have the 2oth of 

May 1575- to be the Day of Parker's Death, where- 

25 it was the 17th; this being foreign to the Objec- 

tion, but to directly anſwer the Inference which in 

Conjunction with Father Hardouin he would draw 

from the Note at the Beginning of Parker's Re- 

giſter, 'tis ſufficient that we examine that Regiſter. 

If the one be no more an Original than the other, 

how comes it to paſs that the one is written in ſo 

different a Hand from the reſt, and with a much 
freſher Ink? Or if the whole has been written by 
the ſame Hand, as they would infer, whence comes 
this Difference in the Character? Beſides, if this 

Regiſter was not written till after the Death of Par- 

ker, why is not this Death inſerted in its proper 

Place? What could oblige them to crowd it in be- 


tween two Titles in ſo narrow a Space, that they 


have been forced to write ina very ſmall and differ- 
ent Hand? The Place then in which this Note is, 
the Smalneſs of the Writing, the Difference of the 
Hand from the reſt of the Regiſter, the Freſhneſs 
of the Ink, all demonſtrate thar it is an added Note 


in ſuch a Blank, that it may be call'd an Interlineation 


and which does not in the leaſt invalidate the Authen- 
tick neſs of the Regiſter it ſelt. 

Should any one have the leaſt Doubr remaining, 
the following Fact will remove it. Parker's Regiſ- 
ter conſiſts of two Volumes: The firſt comes down 
to the Vear 1571. the other to the time of his 
Death. At the End of the ſecond * Volume Parker's 
Death is taken notice of directly at the End of the 
other Records, in the ſame Hand, and in theſe 
Words: Md. Li. e. Memorand.] quod die martis viz. 
17 die menſis Mai 1575. inter horas nonam & unde- 
cimam veſpertinas R. in Chrifto Pater & D. D. Mat- 


© Ibid. Addit. p. 10. Reg. Parker, Vol. 2. p. 107- 
theus 
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theus Cantuar. Archiepiſcopus mortem obijt ac fatii 


ceſſit in manerio ſuo apud Lambhith. With this ſe 


cond Volume of Parker's Regiſter, which was but 
thin, they have bound up the Regiſter of the Chap- 
ter of Canterbury, during the Vacancy of that See 
after his Death. This Regiſter is written in a Hand 
not much unlike Parker's, and confirms the time of 
his Death in theſe Words: Regiftram Yen. Vir. De- 
cani & Capit. Eccleſiæ Cathedralis & Metrop. Chri- 
fti Cantuar. Cuſtod. Spiritualitatis Archiepiſcopatis 
Cantuar. ſede Archiepiſcopali per obitum Rmi Patri 


Doi M. Parker ultimi Archiepiſcopi ejuſdem vacante, 


qui mortem obijt 17 die menſis Maij ann. Dom. 157). 
Joban. Incent. tunc Regiſtrario principali ſedis Archiep. 
Cantuar. exiſtente. 

Theſe two things are very certain, of which every 
Body may convince themſelves by inſpecting theſe 
two Regiſters. Now from the Certainty of theſe 
Facts, it evidently follows, that the Note of Par- 
ker's Death ar the Beginning of the Regiſter, is an 
added one, inſerted long after wards by ſome unknow- 
ing Perſon, and which neither can invalidate the Au- 
thentickneſs of Parker's Regiſter, nor prove that it 
was written ſince his Death. The thing is evident, 
from ſeveral Reaſons: 131 

For 1. If this Note had been written at the ſame 
time as the Regiſter by ſome Forger, it would not 
have been repeated in two Places, and the Writer 
would have been ſatisfied with taking notice of that 
Death in its proper Place, without inſerting it any 
where elſe; and we ſhould not find it crowded in the 
Room of a diſtant Blank between two Titles, with- 
out ſeeing why or wherefore it ſhould be there. 
2. If this Note had not been added, it would have 
_ rallied exactly with that at the End of the Regiſter, 
and an Impoſtor would have taken care not to have 
contradicted himſelf in ſo groſs a Manner; for there 
is a great Contradiction between them. For in that 
which is at the End of the Regiſter, we find e 
; er's 
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lers Death to have happened between 9 and 11 at 
Night, whereas the other ſays twas early in the 
Morning, which we muſt ſuppoſe to be the 18th, 
and not the 17th, if Parker died in the Night-time 
between the 17th and 18th. 3. The Regiſtrar's 
Death being placed ar the Beginning with Parker's, 
ſhews that the whole was inſerted long after the time 
by ſome Body who had the fingering of thoſe Re- 
giſters, it not being uſual to take any Notice of the 
Regiſtrar's Death. : ES. 

Theſe two Notes being oppoſed to each other, 
it will perbaps be ask'd to which of 'em we muſt 
give the Preference, and look upon as the moſt au- 
thenticx. But 'tis a Queſtion not very difficult to 
be anſwer'd. That at the End of the Regiſter, is 
in its proper Place, and in the uſual Order; the o- 
ther is out of place, and join'd to another Note 
which ought not to be there; becauſe it is againſt 
all Cuſtom to take Notice of the Death of the Re- 
giſtrar himſelf in ſuch a Work. The one is written 
in a Character reſembling the reſt of the Records, 
and conſequently at the ſame time, and by the ſame 
Officers; the other is in a quite different Hand, and 
a ſmaller Character, and the Ink much freſner. The 
one is confirm'd by its agreeing with the Hand Wri- 
ting of the Regiſter of the Chapter, during the Va- 
cancy of the See, which cannot be thought forged, 
the other differs widely from it. This Note then 
at the Beginning of the Regiſter, is certainly thruſt 


in long afterwards, and can no more prove Parters 


Regiſter to be ſuppoſititious, than any of the added 
Notes which we daily find in other Manuſcripts, 
can prove them to be forg e. 

For if Parker's Regiſter be ſuſpected on account 
of this Note, we muſt ſuſpect all thoſe in which 
ſuch like Notes are found, which are many in Num- 
ber, and ſuch as no one could have any Intereſt in 
torging or falſifying. I will quote but one Example 
which is the Regiſter of Grindall, Parker's _ 

or 
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414 Defence of the Diſſertation on 
for in the Archbiſhoprik' of Canterbury. The Re 
giſter begins with this Litle: Kegiſtrum Reverendi| 
Ami in Chriſto Pat. D. Bam. Grindal nuper Epiſcyj 
London. poſtea Eborac. Archiep. ac poſtremo in Archie 
Cantuar. per Decanum & Capitulum Eccleſiæ Cathel 
& Metrop. Chriſti Cantuar. prædict. vigore & auth. 
ritate licentiæ Regie eis in hac parte factæ die Marti 
viz. decimo die Menſis Fanuari ann. Dom. juxta con. 
putationem Eccl. Angl. 1575. electi ac per R. R. P. p 
L. D. Edw. Sandes London. Rob. Horne Winton. Ri, 
Cock Elienſ. Ric. Davies Menev. & Edm. Geſt. Sarum, 
reſpective Epiſcopos vigore litterarum Regiarum Con. 
miſſionalium Patten eis in hac parte dire 15 die men. 
fis Februarij ann. Dom. pred. confirmati Johan. Incent 
tunc Regiſtrario principals difti Reverendiſſimi Patri. 
After this Title, and immediately under it, but in; 
much ſmaller Hand, apd after the ſame Manner as in 
Parker's Regiſter, * find the following Words: 
Dictus Reverendiſſimus 6 die menſis Fuli; ann. Don. 
15783. in aurora apud Croydon mortem obijt, & din 
clauſit extremum. 3 FWW | 

If ſuch a Note a this be a Token of Parker's 
Regiſter being forged, Gudall's mult be forged too, 
In the mean time, with whit View could it have 
been done? Of what Service would it have been? 
Was this too to confirm ſome doubtful Ordination? 
Was it to decide ſome Controverſy between the 
Churches of England and Rome? Or was it to cer- 
tify GrindalPs Ordination, which was never call'd in 
Queſtion? The Ridiculouſneſs of ſuch Motives prove 
the Authentickneſs of his Regiſter; and if ſpite of 
ſuch a Note, the Regiſter be authentick, the like 
Note in Parker's Regiſter does not prove it ſuppoſi- 
titious. And let it be produced with what Confi- 
dence it will, never was Token of a Falſification 
more chimerical and abſurd. 

One thing, however, may ſtartle the Reader, as 
well as it has the Fathers Le Quien and Hardouin. 
My Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury had ſent ” 

5 Ls 
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Re. word * that the Records relating to Parker's Conſecra- 
1% tion were written in the ſame Hand with the other 
ſun Ads of what paſſed during his Archiepiſcopate, and all 
hin at the time when they were done. Upon which this 
hel father makes a Reflection which ought to be clear- 
th ed up. This whole Regiſter, ſays he, is written by the 
i ſame Hand from the beginning to the end. It muſt 
. then have been written by the ſame Regiſtrar: Aud 
et we read that Anthony Hulſe, who was Parker's 
Nu, Regiſtrar when be took poſſeſſion of the Archbiſhoprick 
n died the June following. f then Parker changed bis 
n. Regifirar,. the Book, was it authentick, would not have 
cn. been written by the ſame Hand; or if it be all by the 
en 8 ſame Hand, it muſt have been written long after the 
ris. Things had happened. And beſides, in the very begin- 
ning of the Regifter this Man is ſpoke of as one who 
in 2295 dead, but had formerly been Parker's Regiſtrar. 
4s: Add 7s this, that the part of the Regiſter which is 
printed in Bramhall, 7s fgned neither by the Regiſ- 
trar, nor by his Deputy-Clerk. It has therefore no 
Marks of Authentickneſs, and the whole ſeems to 
have been forged long afterwards. 

This is the Concluſion which Father Le Quien 
draws from hence, and which is only founded upon 
a wrong Interpretation he has given to a Paſſage he 

did not underſtand. Parker's Regiſter is not all writ- 
ten by the ſame Hand, and my Lord Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury never ſaid it, nor meant to fay it. Thank 
Heaven that Prelate is ſtill living, and has contradic- 
ted that forced Conſtruction which had been given 
to his Words, contrary to his Meaning. This is 
what he tells me in one of his Letters concerning 
the like Reflection which was made by Father Har- 
douin. 2 No body ever ſuppoſed that one Perſon wrote 
all that is contained in that great Regiſter. But the 


* MS. Let. Feb. 20. 1725. Le Quien, Vol. 1. p. 393. 
Hard. p. 91. MS, Let. : 
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Hand meant, was, the Hand of that Age, the Hani 
then in uſe in the Eutry of Records, That is to ſi, 


that the Entry of the Records which relate to Par. 


ker, are not written by a poſterior Hand, but that 
they are written in the ſame kind of Characters 3; 
thoſe in which the other particular Records regiſterd 
during his Epiſcopacy are written; and therefore 
thoſe which relate to him, ought not to be more 
ſuſpected than thoſe which do not concern him, and 
which they could have no Intereſt in forging. This 
Prelate then allows that theſe were the Writings of 
ſeveral different People in this Regiſter, as doubtleh 
there were ſeveral Regiſtrars and ſeveral Clerks. But 
the ſame kind of Character which is to be met with 
in different Records of the ſame Time, and of the 
ſame Regilter, is to be ſeen in the regiſtring the Ad 
of Parker's Conſecration. This is what my Lord 
Archbiſhop calls The ſame Hand with the other Afi 
of what paſſed during his Archiepiſcopate, and all at 
the time that they were done. If the Author of this 
Letter had been dead, they would doubtleſs have diſ- 


puted the Senſe of his Words; for they have diſpu- 


ted things that have been as clear as this. * But 
will they deny this to be his Grace's Meaning, when 
he publiſhes it himſelf to the whole World? That 
would be carrying their Obſtinacy too far; and be 
their Prejudices ever fo great, I don't think 't will 
carry 'em ſo far as to make 'em diſpute with. a living 
Author, the Meaning of his own Words. | 
But here they will ſay, the Death of the firſt Re- 
giſtrar is ſet down at the very Beginning of the Re- 
giſter. This is very true; but we have already 
ſhewn that this was only a Note, ſince added to fil 
up a ſmall blank Space, and the very Words of the 
Author are a new Proof of it; for it is there faid, 


In the Appendix will be found another Letter of my Lord 
Archbiſhop's, to clear himſelf from the wrong Conſtruction which 
has been put upon his Words. | h 

| | that 
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that Anthony Huſc had formerly been Parker's chief 
Regiſtrar. Antonio Huſe Armigero tunc Regiſtrario 


| 1rimario R. patris. And how ſhould Anthony Huſe 


have been Parker's chief Regiſtrar, if his Death 


had been prior to the writing of that Regiſter? The 


thing contradicts it ſelf, and cannot be explained but 
by the Hypotheſis of a Note ſince added; an Hypo- 


theſis which is juſtified by every Circumſtance which 


accompanies this Note, as we have already ſcen. 
And laſtly, what does it ſignify if theſe Records 
in Bramhall be not ſigned by a Regiſtrar, fince it is 
not cuſtomary to do it? and all thoſe kinds of For- 
malities ought not to be expected, but as the Laws 


and the Cuſtoms of the Country require where theſe 


Records are drawn up. We cannot judge of the 
Authentickneſs of Records in England, from For- 
malities which are never uſed in that Country. Par- 
ker's Regiſter, and the Records which relate to his 
Confirmation and Conſecration, are drawn up in the 
ſame Form as thoſe of Warham, Cranmer, Cardinal 
Pool, and others; For neither in them, any more 
than in this, is there any ſigning of Regiſtrar or 


Clerk. Ir is a Folly then to ſeek for any Sublcrip- 


tion, where 'tis not cuſtomary to uſe it. And there- 
fore in order to juſtify both Parker's Regiſter, and 
the Records of his Confirmation and Conſecration, 
it is ſufficient ro obſerve, that nothing is wanting 
here which is to be met with in any of the other 
Regiſters, whether written before the time of the 
Reformation, or after the Beginning of Queen Eli- 
Zabeth's Reign; now we mult either reject em all, 
or not conteſt the Validity of the one, more than of 
the other, ſince all of em have the ſame Characters 
either of Authentickneſs or Forgery. 


The laſt Proof of the Forgery of Parker's Re- 


giſter, is, that in the Record of his Conſecration, 
which is inſerted there, the Biſhop of Bedford, one 
of the Conſecrators, is all along called Fob ; Where- 
as in the Letters Patents, and in Parker's Life, he is 
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called Richard. An evident Proof, ſays Father Har. 
douin, That theſe contradiftory Pieces are the Work of 

two blundering Forgers. 1 
It cannot be denied but that there is an Error ei. 
ther in the one or the other of theſe Pieces; but it 
is an Error of no manner of Importance, either to 
the Validity of the Ordination, or the Authentick. 
neſs of the Regiſter. As for what concerns the Va- 
lidity of the Ordination, it is ſufficient to render that 
certain, that we are aſſured there was a Suffragan 
Biſhop of Bedford at that time, who had been le- 
gally ordained himſelf, and who aſſiſted in conſecra- 
ting Parker ; and this is manifeſt from all the Hi- 
ſtorians of that Time. And tho? it ſhould be ne- 
ceſſary for the Legality of the Inſtrument, that his 
right Name ſhould be in it, yet is this of no Con- 
ſequence as to the Validity of Parker's Conſecration. 
As to the Authentickneſs of the Regiſter, that 
can't in the leaſt ſuffer by it; for in this Regiſter the 
| fame Error of Name has been committed, as in the 
Queen's Letters Patents, with this Difference, that 
the Name of Richard has a Scratch upon it, and 
the Error being difcover'd, John is wrote over it, 
which is done alſo in every Place of the Record, 
inſtead of Richard. | | 
This Raſure of the Name, gives us room to make 
feveral important Reflections, which all ſerve to juſ- 
tiſy the Queen's Letters Patents, and even the Re- 

giſter it ſelf. | 
For 1. If theſe Letters were ſuppoſititious as well 
as the Regiſter, as our Criticks would have it, how 
came thoſe who forged this Act, to be guilty of ſo 
open a Contradiction? Were they inſenſible of the 
Advantage which they were giving their Adverſaries, 
and the heavy Stroke which their Forgery muſt re- 
_ ceive by it? Did they not fee what muſt naturally 
occur to every Body, that the one would inevitably 
deſtroy the bot 65 and that they were knocking their 
own Work on the head. ata 
2: OY ee 2. How 
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2. How comes it about that the Raſure of one 
Name, and inſerting another in the room of it, 
ſhould be as old as the Record it ſelf; or if it be 
poſterior to it, why are they written with the ſame 
Ink, and in the ſame Characters? 

z. If only one of theſe two Pieces be forged, 
which ſhall we call the counterfeit? As to my Part, 
am indifferent about it. If the Letters Patents are 
forged, then the Regiſter remains unſuſpe&ed, and 
the Ordination is juſtified by the Regiſter; If on 
the contrary the Fraud falls upon the Regiſter, it 
will then be manifeſt by the Letters Patents, that 
the Ordination was not perform'd at the Beginning 
of December, ſince it was in order to have it done; 
that the Queen iſſued out her Letters; and if any 
thing be ſuppoſititious in the Regiſter, it is not the 
time of rhe Conſecration. And thus the Difficulties 
ſtarred; are turned againſt thoſe who ſtart them. 
There is no need of all this Trouble to defend rhe 
Truth; the Veracity of the Records do not ſuffet 
by it We every Day find, both in publick and 
private Regiſters, ſuch Errors as theſe, and Words 
eraſed without any Body's diſputing the Records in 
which ſuch things are met; I have ſeen it in Re- 
— Weiicrs of Chriſtnings, and in Letters of Ordination; 
. theſe are Inadvertencies of a Secretary, and never ta- 
" Wn notice of but by ſuch as are concerned in it. 
This was doubtleſs the Caſe as to the Suffragari of 
Bedford. At the Secretary of State's Office; the 
Clerk muſt have miſtook his Name, and heedlefly - 
have ſer down Richard inftead of John; and this Er- 


1 or remaining in the Minutes of the Regiſters by 
: bat Means paſs'd the ſeveral Offices, and came to 
wy 


be Great Seal; and this Error might not have been 
perceived till the Commiſſion came into the Hands 


1 thoſe who were appointed to execute it. The 
2 hop of Bedford ſeeing another Name in the room 


f his own, doubtleſs had it amended at the Lord 
hancellor's, and the Broad Seal ſer to it. This 
E e 2 _., an 
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Commiſſion thus corrected, was brought to the Arch. 
| biſhop's Regiſter with the Word eraſed as it laſt 
paſs'd the Great Seal. This probably is the whole 
Myſtery of the Affair, but as KXymer printed his Col. 
leckion from the Copies in the Rolls, which were 
taken before the Commiſſion was corrected and fe]. 
ed the ſecond time, the Name of Kichard remainin 
in the Royal Archives, remain'd in-Rymer too, whil(: 
that of John was inſerted in the Lambeth Regiſter. 

But ſuch a Contradiction, far from bringing any 
Diſcredit to the Regiſter, is the very thing that 
ſhews with how much Care and Exactneſs it has 
been preferved. Had any Forgers had a Hand in 
this, as they every where endeavour to inſinuate, we 
ſhou'd not have the trouble of removing ſo many 
Scruples, and of reconciling ſo many Contradictions, 
which they every where endeavour to multiply, tho 
they have no Foundation for em. The Minutes 
and the Copies would have ſquared exactly with each 
other. Let it then ſuffice once for all, that the Re- 
giſters are not free from Errors; but that they are 
not the only ones which are liable to this Income. 
nience, and that Miſtakes were never look'd upon 
as Proofs of the thing being forged. 

But, ſay they, the Author of Parker's Lite call 
the Biſhop of Bedford Richard, tho? he muſt have 
known him better. We might add, that other 
knew him as well as our Author. But what follows 
from thence, that the Letters Patents led them into 
the Error, and that they took no Notice of the J. 
 mendment that had been made. And further, | 
would ask our Criticks if they think that all our B-. 
ſhops who are acquainted with one another, know 
— other's Chriſtian Names. Tis ſtrange that tic 
Ancients ſhould be expected to have been more wa! 
and more careful than the Moderns, or that tlic 
ſhould endeavour to invalidate the beſt ſupported Re- 
cords in the World for ſo ſmall an Error. 4 


Ne 
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No matter, ſays Father Hardouin, this Difference 
in the Records will ſtill be deem'd an eſſential one, 
and any Court of Juſtice would pronounce againſt it: 
This I grant him. But how many Records are there 
which would not be deem'd good in a Court for the 
want of ſome Formality of the Law, that are fully 
ſufficient to convince the Truth of Facts? Ina Court 
of Juſtice the want of a due regiſtring or certifying 
it, will make em reject an Inſtrument, the Truth 
of which, no Body at the ſame time queſtions. Was 
the Lawfulneſs of Parker's Ordination to be here 
judicially diſputed, they might inſiſt upon ſuch an 
Error as this; but I don't fee that in Fa it ſignifies 
any thing whether the Biſhop of Bedford be called 
John or Richard; ſo that it appears that there was 
ſuch a Biſhop at that time who had been conſecrated 
himſelf. Can the Authenricknels of this Commiſſion 
be one Moment queſtion'd, when we find it both in 
the State Regiſters, and in the Eccleſiaſtical Archives. 
Nor can we be ſure that the Original which had the 
Broad Seal to it, did really differ from the Copy in 
Parker's Regiſter, ſince that Original is loſt, and in 
all Probability they agreed exactly with each other. 
Elſe why ſhould the Name be corrected only in the 
Letters Patents which are inſerted in the Regiſter ? 
For throughout the Confirmation and Conſecration 
of Parker, wherever the Biſhop: of Bedford is na- 
med, he is called John, and not once Richard; and 
why ſhould this be, unleſs becauſe that in the Ori- 
ginal which had the Broad Seal to it, the Name 
was firſt inſerted wrong, and afterwards corrected, 
which they exactly copied in the Regiſter? The 
Care that Hodgkins doubtleſs took not to act in this 
Commiſſion till the Error was amended, was the 
Reaſon why this Correction was made in the Ori- 
ginal; but no Care being taken to amend the Minutes 
from which Rymer tranſcribed it, is the Means by 
which this Difference happen'd. Bur ſuch a Differ- 
ence was never yet look'd upon as a Token of Fal- 
E e 3 Tfacation 
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ſification; far from it: Nothing can give a juſter 
Idea of the Faithfulneſs with which the whole haz 
been regiſter'd. | | 
We have nothing now to examine but the Truth 
of thoſe Relations which are found in the Libraries 
of Canterbury and Cambridge, and which our Criticks 
_ tor two Reaſons equally weak and chime- 
rical. 
I be firſt laid down by Father Hardouin a, is, that 
the whole is ſo minurely circumſtanced, that it yi- 
fibly appears to be new, and a Work of mere Imagi- 
nation. 

The ſecond, which Father Le Quien gives b, is, 
that this Record is atteſted by none of the Formalities 
requiſite in ſuch Cafes; and that we neither find in it 
the uſual Preamble of a verbal Proceſs, nor Date, ur 
the ſigning of Witneſſes or proper Officers. 
It is ſurprizing that People who will not be con- 
vinced by the cleareſt Records in the Words, ſhould 
be dazzled by falſe Lights, whoſe Illuſion can have 
no Effect but upon thoſe who had determined what 
Side to take, without hearkening to any Proof 
which might be brought on the other. Is the Re. 
lation of a thing ſuſpected becauſe 'tis roo full of 
Circumſtances? What is the Buſineſs of a Relation 
then, bur to treat its Subject with Exactneſs, and to 
particularize the Circumſtances with the greateſt 
Nicety? Is not this the very thing that makes it vi 
luable? Wherefore is it cuſtomary to print particu- 
lar Accounts of Ceremonies, unleſs it be to give us 
all the Circumſtances of it, of which Hiſtorians on- 

ly give an Abridgment or a general Account? 
This Detail of Particulars, ſays Father Hardoun, 
ſhews us that the Account is new. So it was when 
written; but ar preſent 'tis much more natural to 
conclude, that 'tis as old as the thing it treats of: 
For who could have remembered all the Ceremonies 


* 


p. 88; Le Quien, Vol. 1. p. 184. 
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ter I of that Day, by whom they were performed, the 
bes Names of the Witneſſes who aſſiſted at it, and the 
Sermon which was preach'd on that Occaſion, un- 
th WI es the Author himſelf was an Eye and Ear Witneſs 
Jof it, or at leaſt wrote it at the time that the Things 
. vere tranſacted? 
e. He forged it himſelf, ſays Father Hardouin; but 
” what Proof have we of that? All the other Records 
r and Regiſters agree with it as to the time, the Com- 
'* WI niffioners who acted, and even the Place. This Ac- 
count adds nothing but the Ceremonies which were 
„or ought to have been perform'd. Where is the 
5 WW leaſt Token of a Falſification? To invalidate a Re- 
„cord, is it ſufficient to ſay confidently, that it has 
been forged, or to deny upon frivolous and abſurd 
bretences, the Circumſtances which are particulariz'd? 
What might not be render'd liable to Suſpicion at 
"WH this rate? If this be allowed, there is no Scribbler 
but might ſtagger the Certainty of Hiſtory, and the 
Truth of Facts, tho' never ſo well, and fo circum- 
ſtantially related. 

But, ſays Father Le Quien, this Record is atteſted 
by none of the Formalities requiſite. What Formali- 
ties and what Record does he mean? Is it that in 
the Regiſter of the Church of Canterbury? It has 
been enter'd with all the Formalities uſed in the Caſe 
of other Records. Or would he ſpeak of the Rela- 
tion which is found at Cambridge? There was no 
Formality requiſite there; and ſuch kinds of Relations 
we never accompanied with any. No ancient hiſto- 
rcal Fact is atteſted otherwiſe than by written or 
printed Accounts of it, but theſe never are ſigned 
or witneſſed. The Conſecration of Parker was en- 
ter d in the Regiſter of Lambeth, with the ſame For- 
malities, and in the ſame Manner, as thoſe of the 
Archbiſhops Fareham, Cranmer, Cardinal Pool, &c. 
But theſe Formalities could not, and ought not to 
be uſed in a ſeparate and merely hiſtorical Relation 
ef it. Had they been able to have foreſeen that fo 
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notorious a Fact as Parker's Conſecration would have 
been one Day diſputed, they would have been fore. 
arm'd againſt the Impoſture, and had the Relation of 
it publiſh'd and atteſted by all the Witneſſes. But 
who could have imagined that ever Malice or Ob- 
ſtinacy would have carried Things ſo far? It is there- 
fore the moſt abſurd Caprice, to ſeek in a publick i 
Record for Formalities which ought not to be there, Ne 
and to have the Certainty of a Fact depend upon : 
Precautions never uſed, and which by their being ſo l 
ſingular, could only have render'd the thing liable to 
Suſpicion. 1 5 
How abſurd would it be, ſhould we diſpute the 
Truth of all hiſtorical Relations written for 200 Years 
paſt upon the frivolous Pretence that they are ſign- 
ed by no Body, nor legally atteſted? They might 
have added roo, that they are not written upon ſtamp 
Paper. There was only this Obſervation wanting to 
make it wholly ridiculous. If Father Le Quien 
thought he could upon ſuch Grounds weaken the 
Truth of Records, he is miſtaken. For I would ak | 
him whether he has ſeen a great many of theſe Re- 
lations in his Time ſigned, and the Truth of them 
arteſted according to Form of Law; whether the 
Conſccrations of our own Biſhops are doubtful, be- 
caule they are not atteſted by Witneſſes, and whe- 
ther the Relation of Parker's Conſecration can be 
deem'd to want any of the requiſite Formalities when 
we find it exactly agree with that which is regiſter c 
and which was enter'd with all the Formalities that 
are uſually practiſed in the Caſe of Records of this 
Nature. In the mean time, the Publick will ſcarce 
forbear judging of this Relation in the ſame Manner 
as they do others, and looking upon it as an hiſto- 
rical Monument precious to the Church and to Hi 
tory, on account of the important Ceremony of 
which, it preſerves to us both the Particulars, and 
the Remembrance; and fo evident of it ſelf, that it 
| N b 
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i above the reach of the moſt ſevere and moſt mali- 
cious Criticiſm. | | 
But, ſays Father Le Quien, this Relation ought to 
be atteſted with the uſual Formalities which are to 
be met with in verbal Proceſſes. Does he mean in 
thoſe which are drawn up in order to be produced 
in a Court of Juſtice? If he does, this Obſervation 
of the Father's is very falſe. For as it. never was 
the Deſign of thoſe who drew it up, it is ridiculous 

to expect theſe Formalities here. 
The Relation of Parker's Conſecration is merely 
an hiſtorical Account of the ſame Nature as thoſe 
which are publiſhed of the Coronations of Popes, 
Emperors, or Kings, or of the publick Entry of ſome 
Ambaſſador z and whoſe Authentickneſs is ſhewn by 
the Particulars it gives us, and by the hiſtorical No- 
toriouſneſs of the Facts. To ſeek for other Forma- 
ities in it, is to endeavour to make all Hiſtory doubt- 
ful; 'tis making publick Facts depend upon Proceed- 
ings which have been invented only to prevent Sur- 
rize and Over-reachings in particular Contracts: 
ſhorr, 'tis ſubmitting the Proof of Facts to mo- 
dern Precautions, which were unknown to the Sim- 
plicity and Plain-dealing of thoſe Times; and which 
have been invented not with a View to make us doubt 
of paſt Events, but to fore-arm us againſt future 
ones. Beſides, theſe Sorts of Cavils themſelves, are 
only out of Form's ſake; and to perſuade the World 
they don't diſpute a thing without ſome Grounds 
for it. For ſuppoſe this Piece had been drawn up 


with all the Formalities ever uſed, would they be 


more ready to acknowledge the Truth of it ? Do 
they not queſtion all the Records publiſh'd by Ry- 
mer, tho' they are ſigned and certified in the moſt 
authentick Manner? Would they not fay by this, as 
they have done by ſeveral others, that the Signatures 
are counterfeited, that one may ſign any thing, that 
they are tranſcribed by Hereticks who had an Inte- 
reſt in concealing the Forgery ? When People have 

once 
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once taken it into their Heads to diſpute every thin 
there is nothing that can be Proof againſt Poſſibi- 
lities and Conjectures. Tis true they are very of. 
ten Chimerical, very often improbable, but no mat. 
ter for that; twas neceſſary to ſay the thing had 
been anſwer'd; *Tis done, and they are fatisfied, 
Let us now give our Cavillers a Certificate that they 
have return'd an Anſwer; this is all they deſire, they 
don't pretend to perſuade and convince. 

Before we conclude this Subject, let us add, that 
if nothing be wanting but to ſhew that this Relz- 
tion is authentick, its Authority cannot be better 
eſtabliſh'd than by the Certificates which are join'd 
to it, and in which 'tis declared that the MS. has 
not the leaſt Indication of its being forged, and ap- 
Pears as ancient as the Date it bears. For an hiſto- 


rical Manuſcript which contradicts neither Records 


nor Hiſtory, but which always agrees with em, 
needs nothing to make it worthy of Belief, bur its 
being written at the time the Events happen'd, and 
the Teſtimony which aſſures, us of its Antiquity, 
eſtabliſhes its Authority far beyond all the Encomi- 
ums which we could poſſibly give of it. 


HAF. VII. 
Barlow was ſucceſſively Biſhop of St. Aſaph, 


St. David's, Bath and Chicheſter. His Epiſ- 
copacy at Cheſter is a mere Imagination. 


F we ſet afide what relates to Parker himſelf, the 


1 Engliſh have been upbraided with nothing more 


warmly and more confidently, than with Barlow's . 


want of Conſecration, who was the chief of Parker's 


Conſecrators. Were we to ſtick to the Points of 


this 
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this Controverly, as they were firſt ſer on foot, we 
need not enter into this Examination; for before 
Champney, neither the Title nor Conſecration of this 
Prelate were ever diſputed. Maſon's Search provin 
vain, and not being able to trace out the Records 
of his Ordination, which they had neglected to en- 
ter, as they had alſo thoſe of many other Catholick 


Biſhops, were the Reaſons that Champney inſiſted 


warmly upon a Point, which till then had not fo 
much as been thought upon; and jo complete the 
Conviction, they were obliged ro remove the vain 
Scruples which would make the Ordinations even of 
our own Biſhops doubtful, if to prove the Certain- 


ty of em, it was neceſſary to produce the Records 


and Regiſters of them. ES 

But Father Hardouin, who deals very much in Pa- 
radoxes, is not ſatisfied with denying Barlow's Con- 
ſecration in Oppoſition to the Teſtimonies of all Hi- 
ſtorians; but he even aſſerts e, that this Prelate ne- 
ver had Poſſeſſion of thoſe Sees which he ſucceſſively 
held; that in 1536. and 1541. he was not Biſhop 
of St. David's; that he never enjoy'd Bath or Chi- 
cheſter, and that the only See he ever had poſſeſſion 
of, was Cheſter, to which he was named by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1559. and that whatever elſe is ſaid of 
= is grounded upon falſe Records, and falſe Re- 

iſters. | Me | 
g I am ſorry, for the ſake of the Publick, that I 
ſhould ſtill be put under a Neceſſity of tiring them 
with the Proof of the moſt evident and moſt noto- 
rious Facts. I wiſh I could ſpare them and my ſelf 
the Trouble of it; bur Father Hardouin forces me 
to it. He is a Sceptick who endeavours to make e- 
very thing doubtful, and whoſe Confidence increaſes 
in Proportion to the Falfity of his Syftems. 

In order tg diſcuſs this Point methodically, I ſhall 
firſt ſhew that Barlow went ſucceſlively thro” ſeveral 


< Hatd. p. 110. & ſeq. 
Sees, 
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Sees, and that he was nominated by Queen Eliza- 
b:th to the Biſhoprick of Chicheſter, not to that of 
Cheſter. Next 1 ſhall ſhew thar nothing can be more 
falſe and groundleſs, than the ſlanderous Accuſation 
of falſifying, which Father Hardouin and Father I- 
Quien lay to my Charge in relation to Barlow's be- 
ing call'd up to the Parliament of 1536. and 1541. 
Laſtly, I will examine whatever relates to that Pre- 
late's Conſecration; and J hope I ſhall convince the 
World that the Record of this Conſecration being 
loſt, does not in the leaſt enervate the Certainty of 
it; and that the Conjectures which are propoſed, 
cannot render it doubrtul. , I will begin with the firſt 
Article. Rymer's Federa will ſupply me with great 
part of the neceſſary Proofs, the reſt will be met 
with in other Places. _ 
In 1533. Standiſh, Biſhop of St. Aſaph, being 
dead, the Chapter deſired a Conge d' Elire, which 
was diſpatch'd to 'em from Weſtminſter the 7th of 
January 1535-69. by virtue of which, Barlow was 
choſen the 16th of January e, and on the 22d of Fe- 
bruary, the King iſſued out a * Commiſſion, directed 
to Craumer, for confirming him, and for doi 
whatever elſe, was neceſſary. And accordingly Cran- 
mer did confirm him on the 23d, as Nharton teſti- 
fies s: 4A Decano & Capitulo Afſavenſi in Epiſcopum 
electus an. 1536. Fantarij 16. 4 Thomd Archiepiſcopo 
Cantuar. die 23 Feornarij "A rum; confirmatus ef. 
And this Teſtimony is juſtified by Craumer's Regiſ- 


ter b, in which we find the Record of this Confir- 


mation, | 85 Rs 

This Election of Barlow to the See of St. Aſaph, 
is confirm'd by two other Records in the {ame Col- 
lection. For we find a new Conge d Elire ſent to the 
Chapter of St. 4/aph, the zcth of May 1536. which 


''4 Rym. Vol. 14. p. 558. _ © Ibid. p. 5 59. 
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This Commiſſion i inſerted in the Appendix of my firſt De- 

fence, cc. s De Epiſcop. Aſlav. p. 356. FL 
= Rep: Cranm. p. 182. i 


ſhews 
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4 ſhews that this See was become vacant by the Tran- 
of lation of Barlow. i Per liberam tranſmutationem 
re Will. Barlow ultimi Epiſcopi ibidem eletti. The fame 
n thing is mentioned in the Commiſſion of the 24th 
1 of June, directed to Cranmer for conſecrating Robert 
. I/harton, who had been choſen in Barlow's Room. 
þ k Per liberam tranſmutationem Will. Barlow Epiſcopt 


a ibidem electi. Cranmer's Regiſter, ſupported by the 
Teſtimony of Wharton, agrees exactly with theſe 
Records of Rymer; for there we firſt find Barlow's 
Confirmation, and then that of 7/harton his Suc- 
ceſſor, and this join'd to the Teſtimonies which we 
ſhall produce in the Sequel, demonſtrate, as much 
as a Fact can be demonſtrated, that Barlow was no- 
minated, elected, and confirm'd, Biſhop of St. 4/aph. 

But before he took; Poſſeſſion of this See, that of 
St. David's became Mrant, by the Death of Richard 
Rawlins, on the 18th. HH February 1535-6. As this 
was a more conſidem}ſe Biſhoprick than the other, 
Barlow, who was actuſlly an Agent of King Henry's, 
got himſelf tranſlated hither ; and purſuant to a 
Conge q Elire (ent rok Chapter, he was elected on 
the roth of April 1536; confirm'd the 21ſt of the 
ſame Month, and onWhe 26th receiv'd a Grant of 
the Temporalities. He held this See till the Month 

of February 1547-8. when he was choſen into that 
of Bath, - vacant by the Death of Villiam Knight. 
The Truth of theſe Facts are eaſily made appear; 
but the Neceſſity of my dwelling on this Point to 
juſtify my ſelf from a flanderous Accuſation laid to 
my Charge, obliges me to defer ſhewing that Bar- 
low was Biſhop of St. David's, and that he was in, 
Poſſeſſion of this See in the Years 1536. and 1541. 
and I hope to carry the Proof of this Fact to the 
Height of Demonſtration. W 

Barlow's Epiſcopacy at St. David's being once de- 

monſtrated, proves his Epiſcopacy afterwards at Bash. 


5 Rym. Vol. 14. p. 570. | * Ibid. de Ep. Af p. 361. 
e 
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For according to the Act of Nomination which k N 
mer has delivered down to us, and which is to be met 
with in the Regiſter of the Chapter of Bath, Knight 
was ſucceeded by William Biſhop of St. David's, 


Conferimus, damus & coucedimus prefato R. P. Willi. 


elmo, nunc Menevenſi Epiſcopo, prædictum Epiſcopatum 
Bathon. ac Wellenſ. ac eundem Millielmum in Epiſco- 
pum Bath. ac Well. transferimus. Now this William 


of St. David's could be no other than Barlow, for 


in the! Hiſt. of Biſhops who govern'd that Church 


from 1447. to 1621, and which is preſerved to us 
as well in the Regiſters as by Godwin, and the Au- 
thor of the m Faſtiz there is none but Barlow whole 
Name was Pilliam, and who is there ſaid to have 
held that See from 1536. to 1547-8. This Record 
then 1s ſufficient to prove Barlow's being Biſhop both 
of St. David and of Bath. „ 

The ſame Argument will help us to the Proof of 
Barlow's Epiſcopacy of Bath, in two other Records 
which Rymer hath given us. For in the Nominati- 
on of Ferrar to the Biſhoprick of St. David, and in 
the Commiſſion directed to Cranmer for conſecrating 
him, this See is declared vacant by the tranſlation of 
William Biſhop of St. David to the Biſhoprick of 
Bath. Epiſcopatu Mene venſi per tranſlationem R. in 
Chriſto Patris Willielmi nuper illius loci Epiſcopi, ad 
Epiſcopatum Bathon. ac Well. nuper vacante. Now 
as we have before ſhewn, Barlow was the only Biſhop 
of St. David's whoſe Name was William. His being 
Biſhop of Bath is therefore certain, and can be de- 
nied only through ignorance or obſtinacy. 

The Regiſter of the Chapter of ® Bath which we 
have already quoted, fupplics us with freſh Proofs 
of Barlow's being Biſhop of that Dioceſe. For there 
we find a Conveyance of ſome of that Church's 
Land to the Duke of Somerſet by Barlow the 12th 

* Vol. 16. p. 162, 170. 

m Faſt. Eccleſ. p. 513. 


® Rym. Vol. 15. p. 173, 174. 
© Reg. Cap. Bath. MS, | 
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! De Præſul. Ang]. p. 613. 
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of July, 1548, and the confirmation of a Leaſe 
made by the Archdeacon of Bath, ſigned by Bar- 
j the 24th of April 1548, which was the firſt 
Year of his holding that See. Anno noſtræ tranſia» 
tionis 19, Now what appearance 1s there of the 
forging of this Regiſter to prove a thing ſo indiffe- 
rent in it ſelf, as Barlow's having been Biſhop of 
Bath. | 
We find the Reality of his Ne of Bath 
again confirm'd, by the ſecond Commiſſion iſſued 
out for conſecrating Parker; for this Prelate, who 
is one of thoſe to whom it is directed, is called Bi- 
ſhop of Bath. P Hill. Barlow quondam Bathon. Epiſ- 
40% The ſame Title is given him in the ſeveral 
Inſtruments of the Confirmation and Conſecration 
of Parker, inſerted in my firſt Appendix, as well as 
in the Commiſſion directed to Parker, for confirm- 
ing Barlow in the See of Chicheſter, and in the Grant 
of the Temporalities of that Biſhoprick, where he 
is all along ſtiled formerly Biſhop of Bath. 4 Dilec- 
tum nobis in Chriſto P. Will. Barlow. S. Th. Profeſ= 
ſorem ac nuper Epiſcopum Bathon. ac Well. fibi & Ec- 
cleſiæ Ciceſtrenſi prædictæ elegerunt in Epiſcopum & Paſ- 
torem. I know that F. Hardouin pretending that Bar- 
low never was Biſhop of Chicheſter, calls all theſe 
Records ſuppoſititious. But we ſhall ſoon ſee that 
this pretence is vainer and more abſurd than the 
former. 

If all theſe Records were not ſufficient undenia- 
bly to prove Barlow's Epiſcopacy at Bath; yet muſt 
we be convinced by a Fact which cannot be ſuſpected 
even by F. Hardouin, ſince 'tis related by a Gatho- 
lick and Contemporary Author, and that is Sir Robert 
Brook, Lord Chief Juſtice in Q. Mary's Time, of 
whom we made mention in our former Diſſertati- 
on, Sc. and whom we ſhall find again brought up- 
on the Stage by F. le Quien. m_ allo ſpeaks of 
the ſame Fact, and after him we ſhall relate it. 


Goodman 
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r Goodman was then Dean of Wells, and Barlow de- 
rived him, but for what fault I cannot ſay. Ag 
Goodman held his Deanery immediately from the King, 
he was adviſed to apply to the King for a Power of 
roſecuting the Biſhop, who bad deprived him by 
his own Authority only; and had therefore incurred 
the Penalty of the Statute Preomunire. He obtain'g 
it, and Barlow was obliged to have Recourſe to that 
Prince for a Diſcharge, which was granted him 
and which we find in Rymer dated November the 
T2th, 1550. The Cauſe was not thus dropped; 
the Dean had appealed to the King, who commiſ- 
ſioned Archbiſhop Craumer to examine this Matter, 
and that Prelate confirm'd the deprivation of the 
Dean; but Barlow was at the fame time obliged to 
ask the King's Pardon for having incurred a Prænu- 
nire, as © Sir Robert Brooke, a Contemporary Author 
relates in his Abridgment in the following words: 
Et in ce Caſe fut Barloo Eveque de Bath tempore E. b. 
fut art de obteiner un pardon eo qil avoit deprevt 
le Deane de Velles, qui fuit un donative par Letires 
Patentes, le Roi par atte de Parlement elt fait. Ano- 
ther Law-ſuir which Ferrer, Barlow's, Succeſſor in 
the See of St. David had againſt ſome of his Ca- 
nons, is no new Proof of Barlow's being Biſhop of 
Bath; for amongſt Witneſſes which he challenges 
he names Roger Barlom, Brother to Barlow Biſhop of 
St. David, and-now Biſbop of Bath, whom he look'd 
upon as his Enemy, being apprehenſive left he ſhould 
make void ſome antedated Leaſes, which he accuſes 
his Brother of having ſigned in his Favour before 
his quitting St. David's. This Inſtrument which 
contains the Reaſons of his Challenge is related by 
u 7/aac Strype, and completes the Demonſtration of 
Barlow's Epiſcopacy at Bath. 5 . 


I Eccleſ. Mem. Vol. 4 p. My | t Rym. Vol. 1 5. P. 248. 
* Brook's Abridg. fol. 141. n. 21. Eccleſ. Mem. Vol. 3. 
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Laſtly, That we may not multiply the Proofs of 
ſo undoubred a Thing, to convince one's (elf of the 
Truth of this Fact, it is ſufficient to read the Title 
of a Work of Barlow's, a ſecond Edition of which 
was printed in Queen Mary's Time, and by which 
he endeavoured to ſhew that he had bond fide ab- 
jur'd his Errors: It is 4 Dialogue, in which are de- 
ſcribed the Original Foundations of the Lutheran Fac- 
tion, and ſeveral of its Abuſes, written by William 
Barlow, formerly Biſhop of Bath, and printed at Lon- 
don in 12.29 in the Tear 1553. It is true, * Bur- 
net ſcruples attributing this Work to him, but he 
doubtleſs has no Grounds for it, ſince his own 
Grand-Nephew declares him the Author of it. And 
o beſides, was it not his, as it is publiſh'd in his Name, 
;- WH doubtleſs care was taken to give him his proper Ti- 
r Wl ties only, ſince no body could have been deceived by 
: MW: Work, which in its very Title Page appear'd ſup- 
5. P polititious. 
if It is ſtill more eaſy to prove that the laſt See Bar- 
u enjoy'd was Chichefter, and not Cheſter. This 
Is © notorious a Fact, that no Body, before F. Har- 
n bin, ever offer'd ro diſpute it. It is a great Ad- 
i vatage on my fide to have nothing but mere ima- 
xt Weinations to confute; but on the other hand it is 
cs ery tireſome ro be ſtill ſecking for Proofs of Facts 
of Wyvbich of themſelves are as clear as the Day-light. 
d We have firſt upon this Point the ſecond Com- 
d miſſion for conſecrating Parker, in which Barlow 
s W filed Biſhop Ele& of Chicheſter, J Ciceſtrenſi electo. 
te And alſo all the Records of the Confirmation and 
ch Conſecration of this Prelate given us by * Bram- 
all, and quoted in my firſt Appendix. In the next 
place we find in Rymer the Commiſſion directed to 
'arker for confirming him in that See, which is 
ad to be vacant by the Death of Chriſtopher/on. 


"549- 2 Bramh. p. 104%. 
| mT The 
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The ſame Circumſtance is taken notice of in the 80 
Act of his Inveſtiture. Vacante nuper ſede Epiſ- 1 
copali Ciceſtrenſi per mortem Johan. Chriſtopher ſon ul. 
iimi Epiſcopi ejuſdem. Now tis moſt certain, that i ; 
Chriſtopherſon was Biſhop of Chicheſter, and not of 
Cheſter. ö 
Beſides, this ſame Act of Inveſtiture has another f 
Circumſtance in it, which alone would be ſufficient Il 
to convince the moſt prejudiced, that Barlow's Epi. W , 
copacy at Cheſter is one of the moſt abſurd Imagina- 6 
tions poſſible: For when the Grant of the Tempo- I h 
ralities is made to a Biſhop, the Warrant for it is 
directed to the Officers of the Place, as it is natural I U 
it ſhould be. For Chicheſter 'tis directed to the Off. 
cers of Surry, Suſſex, or Middleſex ; for Cheſter, to n 
thoſe of Cheſbire, Lancaſhire, and Torkſbire. Now WW ,; 
Barlow's Act of Inveſtiture is directed to the Off- Ml x 
cers of the Counties of Surry and Suſſex, and not 0 
to thoſe of Cheſhire, Lancaſhire, and Torkſhirez it Ml U 
mult be therefore to the See of Chicheſter, and not o. 
to that of Cheſter that he was nominated. _ V 
The Table of the Ordinations and Confirmations ll f 
made by Parker, and publiſh'd in 1572. in the Book WM f. 
of the ® Antiquities of rhe Br:izz/þ Church, ſupplies uM 
with new Proofs of Barlow's Epilcopacy at Ch. 
cheſter, for the Confirmation for this Gs is (il 
down the 2oth of December, 1559. Beſides, this n. 
Table is preceded by another, in which are ingravei WY pe 
the Arms of all the Biſhops who were made in Queen i ;;, 
Elizabeth's Time. This is a Proof that ſpeaks tor il do 
itſelf. For it is the Cuſtom of England to quartc' il he 
the Biſhop's Family Arms with thoſe of his Ser, at 
And here Barlow's Arms are quartered with thoſe d 17 
Chicheſter. It cou'd not then be Biſhop of Cheſter. ¶ bat 
The Regiſter of the Church of e Chicheſter is a00-W pla 
ther Demonſtration of the ſame Fact, in which ve c; 


R 
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find that Barlow was inſtall'd the 9th of April 1560. 
This Record ſhall be inſerted in rhe Appendix, as 
certified by a Notary Publick. We ſee that Bar- 
u in his Proxy for taking Poſſeſſion of the Dioceſe 
of Chicheſter, appointed one of the Archdeacons of 
that Dioceſe to do it for him; the neceſſary Letters 
for inſtalling him from the Archdeacon of Canter- 


jury, are directed to the Dean and Chapter of Chi- | 


cefter. In ſhort this is the only Church any where 
taken notice of; and Cheſter is no where thought on 
but in F. Hardouin's Works. ” | <a 
The Burial. of Barlow in the fame Church, 
the Charges of that Burial ſet down in the Books 
of the Chapter, the Epitaph of his Wife at EZaſſon 
near Yincheſter, ſtill add ſomething to the Evidence 
of this Fact. It begins thus, 1595 Agathe Barlow 
Widow, Daughter of Humphrey Wellſbourn, former- 
ly Wife of William Barlow Biſhop of Chicheſter, &c. 
Will F. Hardouin ſay that this Epitaph too is forg'd, 
or that it has ſince been put up there, and is the 
Work of ſome Impoſtor ? There would be only 
ſuch a Stroke wanting to ſhew the height of his Ex- 
travagance z but in a Man of his Character this 
would not be at all ſurprizing. pe 
Beſides, if Barlow has been Biſhop of Cheſſer, 
where are the Inſtruments of his Election, Confir- 
mation, and Inftallment ? For nothing of all this ap- 
pears in the Regiſters; why at the time that F. Har- 
duuin gives the Enjoyment of this See to Barlow, 
do we find FY/illiam Downam poſſeſs'd of it? which 
he was even in the Year 1761.4 Was Barlow dead 
at that time? The Hiſtorians prolong his Life till 
1568. Was he then depoſed ? That is not very pro- 
bable, for he was a Man that never wanted Com- 
plaiſance towards the Court. Or if Barlow was at 
Chefler, who enjoy'd the See of Chicheſter till the 
Year 1570? For then it was, and no ſooner, that 


4 Parker's Liſe, p. 270- x 8 5 
a . Curteys 
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Curteys took poſſeſſion of it. Had it continued va. 
cant ever fince the Death of Chriftopher/on ? that; 
hardly to be imagined. For in the Parliaments, in 
the Aſſemblies of the Clergy at that time, and more 
particularly in the Conyocation of 1562, we find 
mention made of William Biſhop of Chicheſter. Let 
Father Hardouin here take what fide he will, he'll 
find many Difficulties to adjuſt. But this Father is 
never at a loſs, and the Fruitfulneſs of his Invention 
always abundantly ſupplies the Barrenneſs of his Au- 
thors, and of his Diſcoveries. | 7 

If to ſo many Records and Tracts we need join 
the Teſtimony of Hiſtorians, we ſhall find 'em uni- 
form in their Depoſitions; and I don't believe that 
We can meet with one of 'em who aſſerts the con- 
trary, unleſs we chance to find ſome Error in the 
Impreſſion where Cheſter is put for Chicheſter. That 
J may not tire the Reader to no purpoſe, I will 
only quote one or two poſitive Teſtimonies, and 
point out the places where the reſt may be met with; 
ſuch are the Authors of the Faſti, and of the Ox- 
ford Writers, Camden, Godwin, Holinſhead's and 


Baker's Chronicles, Maſon, Heylin, Burnet, Collier, | 


and $7rype. In ſhort, amongſt all thoſe who have 
mentioned Barlow, there is not one but what has 
placed him at Chicheſter; and could this Point once 
be rendered doubtful, there is not any Fact in the 
World but what might be diſputed. 
Is ſhall only quote the words of Camden, and of 
the Author of the Antiquities of the Britiſh Church, 
as the moſt antient. The others may be moſt eaſi- 
ly conſulted by thoſe who will give themſelves the 
trouble of it. This is what the Author of the An- 
tiquities ſays in the Life of Parker, f Eodem Aue 


* Faſt. Eccleſ. Ang. p. 58. Bath. Oxon. Vol. 1. p. 156. Cam- 
den. Eliz. p. 38. Godw. de Præſ. Eccleſ. Angl. p. 562. Maſon 
Vind. p. 362. Heyl. Hiſt. Reform. p. 205. Burnet. Hiſt. Re- 
form. Vol. 2. p. 402. Col. Eccl. Hit. Vol. 2. p. 461. 

Park. Life, Ap. p. 154. 
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(iz. 1559.) Confirmati ſunt Gulielmus Barloe, reg- 
nante Eduardo, Bathon. & Well. Epiſcopus, ad Epiſ- 
cpatum Ciceſtrenſem poſtulatus, & Fohan. Scorye a Ci- 
ceftrenſi Epiſcopatu, quem eodem Edwardo Rege gelſe- 
rat ad ſedem Herefordenſem. Hi ambo regnante Ma- 
ria cum aliis exulaverant. Camden gives his Teſti- 
mony almoſt in the ſame words, 8 Confirmavit autem, 
ſays he, ſpeaking of Parker, Guil. Barlovum qui reg- 
nante Henrico VIII. fuerat Menevenſis & poſtea Wel- 
nis in Ciceſtrenſem, & Johan. Scorium virum erudito 
Judicio, qui prius fuerat Ciceſtrenſis in Herefordenſem. 
All the reſt of 'em ſpeak of this Fact in the ſame 
manner, and if I do not quote 'em, tis only to ſave 
the Reader the trouble of reading ſo many ſuperflu- 
ous Teſtimonies. 

To invalidate ſo great a number of Records, and 
the Teſtimonies of ſuch a crowd of Hiſtorians, no- 
thing leſs could be expected than a Demonſtration as 
clear as the Day; and yet F. Hardouin fatisfies him- 
ſelf with much leſs. An Error of Impreſſion in a 
poſthumous Edition of Stow's Chronicle, is the only 
Grounds he has for denying that Barlow ever was 
Biſhop of Chicheſter, but alſo for aſſerting that he 
never poſleſs'd any of thoſe Sees, would all the Hiſto- 
fians unanimouſly agree he did. This Paſſage of 
dow, whom F. Hardouin by a Dialect particular to 
himſelf, always calls Stoß, is where he ſpeaks of the 
Service perform'd at London for Henry II. and at 
which Parker officiated, being aſſiſted, ſays he, by 
Barlow Biſhop Elect of Cheſter. From theſe words 
our Author infers two things, firſt that he was Bi- 
ſhop of Cheſter, and not of Chicheſter. Secondly, 
that before the Year 1559. he never had been a Bi- 
ſhop, ſince he is only ſtiled Biſhop Elect. 1 

But before he had grounded a Syſtem upon ſuch a 
Paſſage, he ſhould have examined whether there 
was no Defect in it. Such an Examination would 
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have ſaved F. Hardouin from making ſo ridiculous 3 

Figure as he here does. „ 

[t is true that in the Edition of $:9w's Chronicle 
of 1615, publiſh'd fince that Author's Death, Cheſter 
has erroneouſly been printed for Chiche/ier. But two 
things undoubtedly prove that this is a mere Error 
of Impreſſion. Firſt, becauſe in the quarto Edition 

of 1592, printed under the Author's own Inſpecti- f 
on, we find it Chicheſler, Doct. Barlow Biſhop of 
Chicheſter Ele". Secondly, becauſe in Holing ſhead's 
Chronicle, from which Ss has almoft entirely co- i 
pied his, we find it Dr. Barlow Biſhop of Chichefler 
Ele. Add to this, that if Se had intended to 
contradict the reſt of the Hiſtorians, he would not 
have failed ſetting down the Reaſons why he differ'd 
from em; and as he has not done it, tis apparent 
that he was of the ſame Sentiments with the others, 
and that the Contradiction only proceeds from an 
Error occaſioned by the new reſemblance of the 
Names. Nothing can be more common than theſe 
kinds of Errors, eſpecially in Poſthumous Editions, 
This Pretence of F. Hardozin's would be like an At 
ſertion from ſome Dabbler in Geography, that the 
Iſle of Bignon is not near Meulan, becauſe in the 
Verdun Journal we read Melun inſtead of Meulan. 

But F. Hardouin will probably ſay, why may not 
Chicheſter be a Blunder rather than Chefier ? 1. Be: 
cauſe 'tis ridiculous to imagine that the fame Error 
ſhould be found in all the Hiſtories; rho? 'tis eaſily 
accounted for in one. 2. Becauſe the Records we 
have produced arc not liable to ſuch Miſtakes. For 
here it does not depend upon the words Cheſter and 
Chicheſter, which might caſily be written for one 
another : But in the Act of Nomination we have 

the Name of the immediate Predeceſſor; the Grant 
or Inveſtiture of the Temporalities is directed to the 
Officers of the proper Counties. In the Coats of 
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Arms, thoſe of one Church differ from another; 
and in the other Proofs of the ſame kind 'tis impoſ- 
ſible any Miſtake ſhould * thro? Inadvertency. 
The thing is ſo plain of it ſelf, that I fear I ſhall be 
upbraided for having dwelt ſo long upon it; and Fa- 
ther Hardouin himſelf muſt own that he has groſly 
impos'd upon himſelf by ſuch Conjectures. | 

His ſecond Obſervation is no better than his firſt. 
From his being ſtiled Biſhop Elect of Chicheſter, he 
concludes, that he never was a Biſhop before. But 
to draw ſuch an Inference, he never muſt have con- 
ſulted Rymer, nor can he have the leaſt Notion of 
our own Cuſtoms. For in France, as well as in En- 
gland, when a Biſhop is tranſlated to another See, 
tho' he was conſecrated in the firſt, yet he only has 
the Title of Elect given him in the ſecond, till he is 
put in actual Poſſeſſion of it. Nymer ſupplies us with 
2 Hundred Examples of this kind: Two or three of 
em will be ſufficient to ſatisfy the Reader. Thomas 
Young had been conſecrated Biſhop of St. David by 
Parker ; the next Year he was tranſlated to York, and 
yet the Queen, in the Inveſtiture of the new See, 
gives him only the Title of Elect: k Eidem Electo 
Temporalia bona liberes. Hugh Curren, or Cur win, 
had been made Archbiſhop of Dublin, and conſecra- 
ted in Queen Mary's Time. He was by Queen Eli- 
zabeth made Biſhop of Oxford, which thoꝰ a See of 
leſs Value, he preferr'd to the other, as the more 
quiet Station. Yet in the Act of Inveſtiture he is 
only ſtiled Elect, I præfato Electo temporalia prædicta 
cum pertinentijs liberes. Young being dead, Grindall 
Biſhop of London, was elected Archbiſhop of 7ork, 
as was Edward Sandis, Biſhop of Worceſter, Biſhop 
of London m. Vet neither the one nor the other 
have any Title but Elect. The ſame Title therefore 
being given to Barlow, does not in the leaſt prove 
that he was not ordained Biſhop before 1559. and to 


* Vol. 15. P. 66s. Ibid. p 672. * Ibid p. 682, 684, 
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conclude ſuch a thing from that Paſſage of Stow, i 
to draw an Inference which our own Cuſtoms ſhew 
to be falſe, and which may be refuted by every Ex- 
ample that can be found of Tranſlations. 

This Paſſage of Sto then becomes of no Service 
to Father Hardouin; and yet tis upon the Authority 
of that only, that he rejects all the Records given us 
by Rymer, concerning Barlow, as ſuppoſititious; to 


Wit, his Letters of Nomination to the Biſhoprick 


of St. Aſaph, St. David, Bath and Chicheſter; the 
Grants of the Temporalities of thoſe Churches, the 
Commiſhons for the Conſecration of Parker, and of 
the Biſhops of Worceſter, Hereford, St. Aſaph, Ban- 
gor and Ely, &c. By Authority of that Paſſage, he 
contradifs Camden, Godwin, Maſon, Heylin, &c. 
But this Foundation once ſapp'd, all the Records 
recover their Authentickneſs, and if they are authen- 
tick, what muſt we make of all the Whims and Ima- 
ginations of this Father? 8 

Tis therefore in order to patch them up a little, 


that he gathers together ſome few critical Obſerva- 


tions which may call the Veracity of theſe Records 
in Queſtion. He obferves, that in the Commiſſion 
for conſecrating Barlow Biſhop of St. Aſaph, be is 


call'd Dominus Prior, and not Rev. Pat. and that 


theſe Words are omitted, per Breve de privato Sigilly. 
Theſe Suſpicions are in themſelves ſo very ridiculous, 
that I ſcarce dare return them a ſerious Anſwer, | 


even flatter my ſelf that the Publick does not wait 


for my Reply to divert themſelves with them. 
1. Barlow is call'd Dominus Prior; but is he the 
firſt, or the only one who is call'd ſo? Why did not 


Father Hardouin open the ſame Volume of Rymer 


from whence this Record is taken, and he would 


have found ren Examples more of the ſame kind? 
Nic. Shaxton, a regular Prieſt, was choſen n by the 
Chapter of Salisbury for their Biſhop, and they call 


Nym. Vol. 14. P. 550, 560, 561, 573, 579- 
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him Dominum Nico. Shaxton. George Brown, a Re- 
gular-alſo, elected Archbiſhop of Dublin, is by the 
King ſtiled Dominus Georgius Brown, and both in 
the Confirmation of the Election, and in the Grant 
of the Temporalities, William Reppis elected Biſhop 
of Norwich, is call'd Dominus, tho' a Regular; as is 
alſo Rob. Holgate, Biſhop of Landaff Elect. If Fa- 
ther Hardouin does not think theſe Examples ſuffi- 
cient to quiet his Scruples, we'll find enow of them 
to quite ſtifle them. FS | 
2. If the Record which concerns Barlow, was 
the only one. in which the Words per Breve de pri- 
vato Sigillo, were omitted, it would be no Proof of 
its being falſified. Rymer is full of Records, in which 


theſe Words are wanting, and which, however, 


were never ſuſpected. To quote em, would be ve- 
ry tireſome, and to no Purpoſe; I ſhall only point 
out ſeveral Pages in the 14th and 15th Volumes, 
where he may ſee the ſame Omiſſions. In Vol. 14. 
p. 28, 153, 174, 238, 258, 289, 297, 314, 376, 
406, 487, 583, 641, &c. and in Vol. 15. p. yo, 
ſſl, J, 5/3, 561, /, $90, 508, 608, 658, 
&. Either all theſe Records are forged, which is 
moſt ridiculous to imagine, or that which concerns 
Barlow cannot be more ſuſpected than all thoſe I 
have referr'd the Reader to. «14. af a8; "IN 

Theſe Records therefore are genuine, and their 
being ſo undoubtedly proves Barlow's different Epiſ- 


copacies. In vain will Father Hardouin in his deci- 


five manner ſay that they are ſuppoſititious. For 
when ſuch a Deciſion is grounded only upon Caprice, 
it will not inthe leaſt affect the Archives from whence 
they are taken. And therefore for want of Argu- 
ment, he muſt beat out for ſome Conjectures fit to 


ſupport his Paradoxes. : 


Theſe Conjectures are reduced to two. The firſt, 
that moſt of the Records, tho' genuine ones, do not 
diſtinctly name Barlow; and the ſecond, that if he 
had been formerly Biſhop of Bath, Queen 1 

D | wou 
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would have reſtored him to that See, and not have 
ſent him to Chicheſter. Abſurd and frivolous Argu- 
ments! | a 

For 1. It having been once proved that Barlow 
was Biſhop of Bath, does it not evidently follow 
that all the Records which are in the Biſhop of 
Bath's Name during the time he held that See, re- 
late to him, tho' his Sirname be not there. It is 
almoſt the conſtant Cuſtom of England to write on- 
ly the Chriſtian Name, and the Name of the See 
of a Biſhop. And muſt we then, becauſe their Name 

is wanting, look upon this as no Proof that ſuch a 
one is the Perſon meant? For example, ſuppoſe that 
the Name of the Cardinal de Noailles ſhould not be 
ſet to ſome Deed made in the Year 1720. in the 
Name of the Archbiſhop of Paris, muſt we there- 
fore deny that Deed to have been the Cardinals? 
And therefore tho' Barlow be only called by his Chri- 
ſtian Name in ſome of the Records, it is ſufficient 
to have proved that he was thethen Biſhop of ſuch 
a See, to be convinced that he was the Perſon meant 
in the Record; eſpecially ſeeing that in ſome of em 
this Chriſtian Name could only belong, to his, and 
that theſe too are ſupported by other Records, in 
which we find his Family Name, Therefore if Fa- 
ther Hardouin won't ſee that it was Barlow, then 
Biſhop of Bath, whoſe Deprivation was intended in 
the Records of 1553. he need only caſt his Eyes up- 
on a Regiſter of the Chapter of Canterbury quoted 
by I barton, and he might there have ſeen that this 
Prelate was meant, ſince the See is there ſaid to be 
vacant o, per liberam & ſpontaneam Reſignationem D. 
Fill. Barloue ultimi Epiſcopi & Paſtoris ejuſdem. 
The Buſineſs there, was to prove Barlow's different 


Epiſcopacies, and theſe Proofs once made, the other 


Records are brought in to ſupport them, and to 


complete the Demonſtratian. 


Ant. Harm. p. 135. 
3 | But 
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But how are we to ſuppoſe Barlow Biſhop of Bath 
in 1548. who in 1552. ſigns as Biſhop of St. David, 
according to the Author of the Latin Letters? This 
a ſenſible Remark made by Father Hardouin p, and 
which the Inadvertency of him who wrote them, 
gave Occaſion for, having careleſly ſer down Mene- 
venſis. It is true that Barlow did fign in the Convo- 
cation of 1552. but as Biſhop of Bazh, and not of 
St. David, which laſt he had quitted ever ſince 1548, 
The Author himſelf is ſenſible of his Error, and de- 
fires me to put the Word ogy into the Errg« 
ta. Theſe are the Words of his Letter: 7am ſen- 
fble of my Miſtake. Tis true that Barlow did fign 
in the Convocation of 155 2. with the other Biſhops, but 
not as Biſhop of St. David's. Blot out the Word Me- 
nevenſis, and the Paſſage will be right again, And 
therefore this Paſſage muſt be read thus 4: In his om- 
nibus cum reliquis Epiſcopis tanquam Epiſcopus egit, ne- 


que alio quam Epiſcopi nomine perpetuo indigitatur. In 


hort, the Aim of this Part of the Letter was to 
ſhew that he had all along acted as a Biſhop, and the 


Word St. David was undeſigned, and. inſerted by 


mere Inadvertence. | | | 

I now come to Father Hardouin's ſecond Conjec- 
ture. If Barlow, ſays her, was Biſhop of Bath, 
how came the Chapter of Cheſter to think of chu- 
ſing him? The Queſtion indeed is a very curious 


one. For not to dwell upon the Chapter of Cheſter 


once more mention'd here, without any manner of 
Reaſon inſtead of Chicheſter, is it uncommon that a 
Chapter ſhould chuſe the Biſhop of another Church 


to be theirs? Rymer is full of Elections of this kind, 


and one muſt be egregiouſly ignorant of the moſt 
common Cuſtoms of England, to appear ſurprized 
at ſuch a Promotion. And yer I believe the Surprize 
is ſomething forced, and that Father Hardouin only 
counterfeits his Aftoniſhment, the better to impoſe, 
by the Multiplicity of his Doubts, upon thoſe whom 
he cannot affect with the Weight of em. 


Hud. p. 145. App. p. 104: * Hard, p. 126. CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Barlow was certainly Biſhop of St. David from 
the Tears 1536. to 1548. Proofs of this 
Fact. The Accuſation brought againſt the 
Author of the Diſſertation, for falſifying 
two Records to prove it is malicious and fri- 
volous, 


NA can be more odious than to accuſe an 
Author of falſifying Records, eſpecially in a 
Caſe where Religion is concern d. The heavier the 
Accuſation is, and the greater the Crime, the more 
People ought to take care how they lay it to the 
Charge of a well-known Writer, and whoſe Repu- 
tation was untainted. On theſe Occaſions the World 
will be partial to the Perſon accuſed. Ir is not to 
be preſumed that an honeſt Man will proſtitute his 
Honour and his Conſcience for the Defence of a 
Cauſe which only Truth and the Love of Peace en- 
050 him to undertake, at the Hazard of his own 


epoſe and Quiet. What moſt troubles me, is, that 


I cannot clear my ſelf from the Falſification of which 
J ſtand accuſed, without ſhewing that thoſe who 
ſtand up againſt me, are unjuſt and malicious Slan- 


derers. This indeed grieves me much; but the Mo- 


deration with which J ſhall refute the Impoſture, 
will eaſily diſcover that I do it only out of Neceſſi- 
ty of making a juſt Defence for my ſelf. 

This is the Fact. In my fiſt Book I took it for 
granted that Barlow was Biſhop of St. David in 1536. 
The thing appear'd to me ſo very clear, that I did 
not once think of proving it. Beſides, that was not 
the Thing in Queſtion, and all the Buſineſs was to 


aſſure the Conſecration of that Biſhop. In order » 
A 
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do this, I quoted two Pieces from Rymer, which are 
Summons for the Parliament to meet in the Years 
1536. and 1541. and conſiſt of Writs to the ſeveral 
Peers, to appear in Parliament at the Time and Place 
appointed by the King. In the Originals, the 
Names of the Biſhops are written at length, but in 
the Copies of them, placed amongſt the Rolls, there 
is only the Name of their Sees, and the firſt Letter 
of their Chriſtian Names. Thus the Writ directed 
to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, is copied: T. Ar- 
chiepiſc. Cantuarienſi; that to the Biſhop of 
Z. Epiſcopo Londin. and the reſt after the ſame man- 
ner. 1 2 

of theſe 


* 


The uſe I intended to make of the Copy 
Rolls, being only to ſnew that the Biſhop of St. Da- 
vid, who undoubtedly was Barlow, was ſummon'd, 
as well as the reſt, and conſequently: muſt have been 
conſecrated, ' made me +neglect gy whole 
Writ; and as I gave only an Extract of it, it depri- 
ved me of the Opportunity of taking Notice of an 
Error which had been committed the Clerk in 
the initial Letter of  Bar/ow's Chriſtian Name; for 
we find T. Epiſcop. Meneu. inſtead of V Epiſcop. 
Menev. I had yet had nothing to do with ſuch Li- 
terati, the Merit of whoſe Criticiſm depends upon 
malicious and pedantick Obſervations; and as the 
Proof of Barlow's Epiſcopacy at St. David's, might 
be carried to the higheſt Point of Evidence, I could 
not expect that the Error of a copying Clerk, paſs'd 
over in Silence, could be laid to my Charge, as a 
capital Offence, in point of Sincerity, and then be 
made the Baſis of a Demonſtration, to ſhew that 


Barlow: was not at that time Biſhop of St. David. 


And yet both the one and the other have been done. 
Father Hardouin unjuſtly calls me a Falſifier of Re- 
cords, and joining his Imaginations to his Calumnies, 
pretends that Barlow never was Biſhop of St. David, 
and that this See was then held by Thomas Toung. 
The Writers of the Trevous Journal have triumph'd 

| I in 
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in this Diſcovery, and thought me filenced at once. 
But their Triumph was too haſty ; and we ſhall ſoon 
fee that never was a Diſcovery, more chimerical than 
that of this Father, and that the Journaliſts, his Bre- 
thren, ought to have reſerved their Applauſes for 
ſomething which better deſerv'd them. As for Fa- 
ther Le Quien, he managed his ſuppoſed Advantage 
much better, without giving into the Imaginations 
of the Jeſuit; he endeavour'd to reap the Fruit of 
his Obſervations f, and to make a prudent uſe of em, 
he artfully endeavour'd to make my Veracity ſuſ- 
pected, and ſlily to diſeredit a Writer whom he 
thought ir more eaſy to calumniate than to reſute. 
And in this, perhaps, more guilty than the Author 
whom he has followed; for he appears as if ſpeaking 
againſt his own Conſcience and Knowledge, where- 
as Father Hardouin has given fo many other Proofs 
of his Folly, that he might be thought capable of 
believing even all that he has utter'd upon this Sub- 
1 o Juſtify the uſe that I have made of rhe two 
above Pieces, I need only prove that it was Barlow 
and not Thomas 'Young who was Biſhop of St. David 
in 1536. and 1548. and that conſequently it was to 
him that theſe two Writs of Summons were direct- 
ed; thar rhe Change of the to a Tin em both, 
is only the Error of a Clerk; that there was no 
Neceſſity of my taking notice of this Error, and that 
I am guilty of no Falſification in the uſe T have 
enn en orig” cs 
The firſt thing I am to prove, is, that before the 
27th of April 1536. and in 1741. Barlow was Bi- 
ſhop of Sr. David. There are but two Ways of 
proving ſuch fort of Facts; either by the Teſtimo- 
ny of Hiſtorians, or by publick Records. Now 
both of 'em are' unanimous in atteſting the ſame 
thing. Let us begin with the latter, 


Vol. 1. p. 524. 1 
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1. In Cranmer's Regiſter * we have the Record of 
Barlow's Confirmation under this Title: Acta babita 
fata — in negotio Confirmationis Eleftionis Re- 
verendi in Chriſto Patris & Dom. Willel. Barlowe nu- 
per Epiſcopi Aſaph in Epiſcopum Menevenſem elec- 
ti, die Veneris 21 April. An. Dom. 1536. © 

After this Title, follows King Henry's Commiſſion 
to Craumer for confirming Barlow in that See; then 
an Account of all that was done, and the Sentence 
of his Confirmation; and laſtly, the Certificate ſent 
by Cranmer to the King, to ſhew that he had obey'd 
his Orders in confirming Barlow. Quia nos electio- 
nem de R. P. Will. Barlowe nuper Epiſcopo Afſavenſs 
——in Epiſcopum & Paſtorem Eccleſie Cathedralis 
Menevenſis nuper factam cui aſſenſum veſi rum 
Regium adhibuiſtis, & favorem in debita juris forma, 
fuſtitid id poſcente confirmavimus Eandem igitur 
confirmationem fic, ut præmittitur, per nos factam fu- 
iſe & efſe Celſitudini veſtræ Regie, tenore præſentium 
fignifioavimus in cujus rei Teſtimonium, Sigillum 
noſtrum preſentibus eſs appenſum. Dat. in manerio. 
nſiro de Lambeth xxi. die Meuſis Aprilis A. D. 1536. 
& nofire Conſecrationis anne 4. All theſe Pieces 


ſhall be inſerted in our Appendix. According to 


this Regiſter then, Barlow was Biſhop of St. Da- 
vid the 21ſt of April 1536. To this Father Har- 
douin will doubtleſs reply, that the Regiſter has been 
falſified; but we bave in another Place ſhew'd it 
to be authentick; and we,muſt have ſomething more 
than the Authority of this Father and his Reproach- 
es, to make the Veracity of it ſuſpected. 

2. Maſon has communicated to us the Grant of 
the Temporalities of that Biſhoprick to Barlow, the 
26th of April 1536. and which he has taken out of 
the Rolls in Chancery. » Henricus VIII. c. Sei- 
atis — guum Præcentor & Capitulum Eccleſia Catbe- 


 dralis Menevenſis Dilectum & fidelem nofirum 


Reg. Cranm. 205, 206, 207. * Maſon, fc 365 
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Will. Barlow nunc dictæ Eccleſie Cathedr. Meney. per 
nos nominatum Epiſcopum in ſuum elegerunt Epiſcopum 
& Paſtorem, &c. Barlow was therefore at that time 
Biſhop of St. David. 12 
Father Hardouin charges this Grant with Falſity 
for two Reaſons: Firſt, becauſe there is an unuſual 
Clauſe in it, and of which, till then, there was no 
Precedent. Per nos nominatum Epiſcopum in ſuun 
elegerunt Epiſcopum & Paſtorem. The ſecond is, be- 
cauſe in the Grant printed by Maſon, we do not find 
it dated the 26th of April, tho' I printed that Date 
to it in my Work. A ſufficient Proof, according 
to this Father, of the Inſufficiency of this Record, 
and of my want of Fidelity in quoting it. 


Father Hardouin's Cavils are very ſtrange ones; he 


ſuſpects one Record becaule *tis directly like another, 
and therefore muſt be the Work of ſome Forger, 
who only copied the firſt. Another is to be ſuſpec- 
ted from juſt the contrary Reaſon, becauſe there is 
ſome Clauſe in it no where elſe to be met with, and 
then the Forger was an- ignorant Wretch, unac- 
quainted with the proper Style, and who did not at 
all underſtand his Buſineſs. To ſuch fantaſtick Cri- 
ticiſms, what muſt we anſwer ? Nothing; that wou'd 
be the ſhorteſt way, and indeed by much the moſt 
proper, if we writ only for this Father; but the 
Publick perhaps will deſire to be inſtructed in this 
Point, and 'tis juſt they ſhould be ſatisfied. Whilſt 
the Chapters were Maſters of their Elections in the 
Inſtruments relating to 'em, Notice was taken of 
the Election only; but by an Act of Parliament of 


the 25th of Henry VIII. the King got the Nomi- 


nation of Biſhops wholly into his own Power; and 
having ordered that the Chapters ſhould elect no one 
bur the Perſon whom he ſhould in a ſeparate Letter 
name to them x, the Election became a mere Matter 


» This Act ſhall be inſerted in the Appendix. x Cod. Ec- 
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of Form; with this Allowance only, that they might 
draw up a Repreſentation againſt the Perſon nomi- 
nated, if there was any Reaton for objecting againſt 
him; and then it was the Style of the Ia 
began to be changed. For inſtead of taking notice 
only of the Chapter's Election, as they uſed to do 
before, Regard was had as well to their Election, 
as to the King's Nomination. If this Clauſe is not 
to be met with in former Inſtruments, it is becauſe 
that new Laws require an Alteration to be made in 
their Style. And if ſuch an Alteration ſhou'd be a 
ſufficient Reaſon for looking upon them as ſpurious, 
all Innovations in the Law would render thoſe Mo- 
numents liable to Suſpicion, in which this Innova- 
tion appears. And often without the paſſing of any 
new Laws, we find the Forms of drawing up Inſtru- 
ments vary, of which Rymer furniſhes us with a 
great many Examples y, as well in the Grants, as in 
the Conjez d elire, and in the Commiſſions for con- 
ſecrating. Thus in ſeveral of the Grants, and inthe 
Commiſſions for confirming and conſecrating new Bi- 
ſhops, we find omitted the important Clauſe which 
relates to the Election. : Licentia noſtra petita pari- 
ter & obtenta, tho' this Clauſe was generally made 
uſe of. Sometimes the King in his Letters of /4gni- 
fcavit, takes notice that he had join'd the Com- 
miſſion of Election to it, tho' for the Generality that 
Clauſe is not in thoſe Inſtruments d. At other times 
there is this Clauſe in ſome ©, Ez eundem electum apud 
vos recommendatum habemus, which is not to be met 
with in moſt of the others. Muſt we thence con- 
clude that either the one or the other are ſpurious ? 
Such an Inference would be abſurd ; for it is not to 
be conceived that there could be any Motive to in- 
duce 'em to forge theſe Records. In reading over 
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this large Collection, we ſhall fee a great number of 
ſuch like variations in the Records inſerted there; 
and tho' the ſubſtance of em be the ſame, yet we 
find different Clauſes often enough to be convinc'd, 
that rheſe Variations can be no Tokens of Falſity. 


The Clauſe in queſtion cannot therefore render the 


Grant of Temporalities to Barlow in the leaſt liable 
to ſuſpicion. Far from it, nothing can more plain- 
ly ſhew the Sincerity of thoſe who publiſh'd 'em, 


than the Care they have taken to ſuppreſs no part 


of 'em, even tho” it ſhould be any thing that might 
ſtir up the Superſtition of ſuch Criticks. | 
Was ever Cavil more frivolous than that which 


relates to the Date of this Inſtrument? It is not true 


that Maſon has omitted it, ſince he takes notice that 
it was given the 26th of April. I own that this 
Date is not at the bottom of it, but tis compre- 
hended under the Sc. as it is in moſt of the Re- 
cords that he has printed. Should I be asked then 
whence he copied it, it was from the Original it {elf 
which Maſon bad in his Hands, and which he trar- 
ſcribed directly from the Rolls in Chancery. There 
it is to be met with, and 'tis very unfair to ende: 
vour to make a Record doubtful, under pretence 
that the Publiſher of it has omitted tranſcribing a 
few Lines of courſe, which could neither verify nor 
invalidate it, eſpecially ſeeing that two Lines higher 
he had inſerted the pretended omitted Date. 
Beſides theſe Acts, we have two more fign'd by 
Henry VIII. for the Election and Conſecration of 
new Biſhop of St. Aſaph; they are dated in the 
Month of May 1536, 4 and notice is taken in em, 
that the See is yacant by the tranſlation of Biſhop 
Barlow, Per liberam tran/mutationem Will. Barlout 
altimi Epiſcopi ibidem electi. This Prelate then had 
been tranſlated in or before the Month of May 1536. 
to a new Sec. And what could this new See be but 
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that of St. David, in which we find him confirm'd 
the 21ſt of April before? „„ 

4. In 1536. the Clergy being aſſembled in Con- 
vocation, -agreed upon ſome Articles of Religion. 
c Dr. Burnet has printed the Extracts of em which 
he took from the Cotton Library. Theſe Articles 
are ſubſcribed by the Biſhops, and the laſt Subferi- 
ber but one is Willielmus Menevenſis. In the fame 


Convocation nine Days afterwards, that is, on the 


20th of Zuly, the Bithops agreed upon and ſubſcri- 
bed a Memorial, containing, a recital of the Mo- 
tives for which they thought it improper that rhe 
King ſhould appear at the General Council, and this 
Memorial is ſigned by the fame Biſhops. Quem li- 
bellam prediftus honorandus Vir Thom. Cromwell, Re- 
verendiſſimus, & ali, &c. approbando fubſcripſerunt 3 
and amongſt the 'Subſcriptions we find Willielmus 
Menevenſis. The Year following, 1537, The In- 


fitution of the Chriſtian Man was publiſhed. This 


Book was dedicated to the King by the Clergy, and 
ſubſcribed by all the Biſhops: the three laſt are Mil. 
liam of St. David, Robert of St. Aſaph, and Robert 
of Landaff. The Biſhop of St. Aſaph had been con- 
ſecrated the 2d of July 1536, and that of Landaff 
the 25th of March 1537; Barlow precedes them 


both. He therefore was Biſhop of St. David be- 


fore them, and the Impreſſion ot this Book in 15 37, 
25 well as this and his former ſignings, ſhew that it 
was no Thomas who was then Biſhop of St. David, 
but one Filliam, chat is, William Barlow, as the 
quoted Records and Regiſters prove. 


< 


7. Towards the End of the Year 1536. f Barlow 


preached in his Cathedral of Sr. David, and there ' 
advanced ſome Propoſitions which were laid before the 


Biſhop of Coventry, as Preſident of the Principality 
of Wales, and not before the Biſhop of Exeter, as 
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8 F. je Quien falſly ſays himſelf, and has made me ſay; 
Whether theſe Propoſitions be beneficial or not, is 
quite foreign to our preſent purpoſe, but what fol- 
lows from hence is, that Barlow was Biſhop of St. Da- 
vid. This is the Title they gave to their Articles, 
Articles exbibited againſt Barlow Biſhop of St. Da- 
vid. I know that Father Hardouin looks upon this 
as a Story trump'd up long ſince, and firit ſet on 
Foot towards the Year 1603. But this notion of 
his is grounded only upon the pretence that Barlom 
never was Biſhop of St. David; that is, proving 
the ſame thing by the ſame thing. But how ſhall 
we call that a made up Story for which we have 
the Authority of an original Letter from the Biſhop 
of Coventry to the Lord Cromwell, with theſe Arti- 
cles ſigned and preſented by the very Perſon who 
exhibited them? If to make any thing ſuſpected we 
need only with confidence call it a made up Story, 
there is nothing but what may be call'd in queſtion, 
and it will be no eaſy matter hereafter to eſtabliſh 
any Fact. But an Original Piece is not to be invi- 
lidated by a mere Negative; and to deſtroy ſo wel 
an atteſted Fact, ſomething is more required than 
an aſſurance ſufficient to deny every thing that is in 
one's way. The Original Letter and Articles are 
ſtill in the Cotton Library, and have been printed in 
Strype's Memorials. Let who will read them there, 
and I am perſuaded they'll meet nothing in them bur 
what will appear moſt credible. And this Fact once 
eſtabliſh'd, is a Demonſtration that Barlow was Bi- 
Mop of St. David. ae 

6. Jan. 1741. h we find one William Biſhop of 
St. David aſſiſting at the Conſecration of the Biſhop 
of Bangor. If the See of St. David was then held 
by Thomas Young, how came the Act of Conſecra 
tion to give him the Name of William? It could 
not be Toung then, but Barlow who was Biſhop of 
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that Dioceſe, ſince it was to him alone that the 
Name of William could be given. In 1543. I find 
the Will of one Fohn Hancock * proved before Mor- 
gan Lewis, Chancellor to Yilliam Biſhop of St. Da- 
vid. Probatum fuit Teſtamentum 5 ap- 
probatum & inſinuatum coram nobis Morgano Lewis 
Clerico R. in Chriſto P. & D. D. Villielmi permiſ= 
fone Divina Menevenſis Epiſcopi ad omnem Furiſdic- 
tionem Ecclefiaſticam five ſpiritualem in & per totam 
Dizce/. Menevenſ. &c. Commiſſario generali legitime 
deputato, &c. datum 27 die Menſis Novembris Anno 
Dom. 1543. This Probat, which I keep by me, and 
which is certified by a Notary Publick, is a freſh 
Proof of Barlow's Epiſcopacy at Sr. David, ſince 
the Name of PVilliam could fit him only, and that 
he held the See in 1543. | 

7. In 1547. Barlow was ſtill Biſhop of St. David. 
Divers Records which have been handed down to 
us, leave us no room to doubt it. Amongſt others 
we have an Account of the Funeral of Henry VIII. 
which was perform'd in a moſt ſolemn manner. We 
ſee the Names of all the Biſhops appointed to per- 
form the Office; there are nine of em all named by 
their Sirnames. H/illiam Barlow Biſhop of St. Da- 
vid is the fifth, and he is named before the others, 
whoſe Conſecration was never doubted. This is not 
an initial Letter, in which there may have been a 
miſtake, tis Barlow's Name at length, with his 
Title of Biſhop of Sr. David. This Relation 
has been publiſh'd by Strype in bis , Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Memorials. Now theſe are not of the number 
of Things which can have been forged; they are fo 
publick that the notoriouſneſs of em bars any ficti- 
on. What ſhall we oppoſe to ſach a piece as this? 
I ſee no Reſource F. Hardouin can have but in find- 
ing out ſome Error in Stom to comment, or ſome 
unknown Medal to decypher. E: 

Act. MS. which I have in my own Cuſtody, . 
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8. Towards the fame time, that is at the Begins 
ning of | Edward's Reign, Barlow was appointed 
one of the Lent Preachers before the King. Gardiner 
Biſhop of Winchefier made ſome Remarks upon bis 
Sermon, which he addreſs'd ro the m Protector. And 


ian thar Letter he calls Barlow Biſhop of St. David. 


This Teſtimony of Gardiner's is a very conſiderable 
one: He was his Cotecmporaryy and a zealous Ca- 
tholick, and F. Hardouin will ſcarce challenge his 
Evidence. 'There can therefore have been no other 
Biſhop of St. David from 1536. to 1547, than 
Barlow. 3 tn 


F. This Epocha once eſtabliſh'd, all the Deeds and 


Inſtruments which we find in the Name of Willian 
Biſhop of St. David, between theſe Times, are cer- 
tainly Barlow's and no others, and Thomas Young's 
leſs than any Body's elſe; and tho' Barlow's Name 
be not in em, yet is he always meant. Thus the fign- 
ing of William Biſhop of St. David in the Convo- 
cation of 1540, the Convention of Arthur-Bulkley 
in 1541. by William Biſhop of St. David, are doubt- 
leſs Barlow's Acts. And we find both the one and 
the other in n Cranmer's Regiſter. - Thus the Electi- 
on of Ferrar to the Biſhoprick of St. David, vacant by 
the Tranſlation of William laſt Biſhop of that Ser, 
the Nomination of the ſame 2 Z/71liam to the See of 
Bath, the Law-Suit between the ſame Farrar and 
Roger Barlow, Brother of William his Predeceſſor, 
are ſo many convincing Proofs that Barlow was Bi- 
ſhop of St. David; and that the chimerical ſubſti- 
tuting of Thomas Toung in his room, is a Fable tbe 
worſt pack'd together of any in the World, as we 
{hall ſhew by freſh Proofs. ore oct; gt 
To have demonſtrated that Barlow was Biſhop of 
St. David from the Year 1536. to 1748, is inevita- 
bly to have deſtroy'd the Epiſcopacy of Young du- 
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ring that time: But there are ſtill ſome Facts re- 
maining which perſonally concern Young, and which 


complete the Demonſtration of the Thing in queſs 


tion. | $246 
1. Toung was choſen Biſhop of Sr. David to ſuc- 
ceed Morgan. P Vacante nuper Sede Epiſcopali Mene- 
denſi per legitimam deprivationem Henr. Morgan ultimi 
Epiſcopi ejuſdem. Now Morgan was deprived for 
refuſing to take the Oath of Supremacy upon Queen 
Elizabeth's Acceſſion, as all the Hiſtorians aſſure us. 
He could not then be diſpoſſeſs'd of the See of 
St. David till 1559, and conſequently Young could 
not be put into that See till that time; and if fo, 
he was not Biſhop of St. David in 1536. and 1541. 

2. Rymer has preſerved the a Commiſſion directed to 
Parker for conſecrating him. Now this Commiſ- 
ſion is dated the oth of January 1560, and he was 
not conſecrated till the 21ſt of the ſame Month by 


! Parker, in whoſe Regiſter we find the Records of 
his Conſecration. He was not therefore a Biſhop in 


1736. | 2 

3. Under the Reign of Edward * we find an In- 
formation brought againſt Ferrar Biſhop of St. Da- 
vid, by ſome of the Canons of that Church; and in 


the number of the Accuſers we find Thomas Young, 


who was at that time one of the Chanters. How 
then could he have been Biſhop of St. David in 
1536, who in 1549. appears as an Informer againſt 
the Biſhop of that See? NA 

If Young was a Biſnop in 1536, how came he, a 
profeſſed Proteſtant as he was, not to be depoſed in 
Q Mary's Reign? Now it was Ferrar and not Toung 
who was then depoſed, and therefore Toung was not 
at that time Biſhop of St. David. Far from it; the 
Regiſters tell us, that upon Q. Mary's Acceſſion to 
the Crown in 1553, he was one who having ap- 
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proved the Re-eſtabliſhment of the old Religion leſt 
bis Dignity, and fled into Germany, where he lived 
very obſcurely till Queen Elizabeth aſcended the 
Throne, and the beſtowed upon him the Biſhoprick 
of St. David, vacant by the Deprivation of Mor- 
an. x : 
e 5. If Noung was Biſhop of that See from 1536. to 
1560, all the Acts, as well Eccleſiaſtical as Civil, 
which relate to Barlow, Ferrar, and Morgan, during 
twenty four Years, muſt have been forged, ſince 
neither Hiſtorians nor publick Regiſters rake notice 
of any other Biſhop during thar ſpace of time than 
Barlow, from 1536. to 1548; Ferrar from 1548, to 
1553; and Morgan from 1553. to 1559. Now it 
would be the higheſt abſurdity to imagine that all 
the Records are forged, and all the Hiſtories falſifi- 
ed without any proof, or ſo much as any probabili- 
ty of it. For if they had intended to forge any Re- 
cord in this Caſe, it would undoubredly have been 
that of Barlow's Conſecration, and this is exact. 
what is wanting. This pretended Forgery and Fal- 
fication is not only contrary to all probability, but 
it is impoſſible to give the leaſt Proof, or to colour 
with the leaſt ſhadow of likelihood, a thing which 
before it can be believed, ought to be demonſtta- 
ted. 5 = 
If to complete the Demonſtration of Barlow's E- 
piſcopacy at St. David's, it be neceſſary to add what 
is related by Hiſtorians, never were they more una- 
nimous in any Teſtimony. Camden, Godwin, Ma- 
fon, Fox, Wharton, Wood, Burnet, Strype, Collier, 
the Author of the Faſti; in a word, all of 'em agret 
in the ſame thing, that Bar/ow was Biſhop of St. Da- 
vid in 1536, and that Young was not made ſo till 


1560. Let us quote ſome of the moſt accurate ones, 


and it will be ſufficient to refer the Reader to the reſt, 
that he may conſult 'em if he pleaſes. 

Every Body knows how exactly accurate Mhariun 
is, and nothing can be more poſitive than the Teſti- 
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mony of this Author. Guil. Barlow, ſays he, tunc 
Prior Canonic. Regul. de Biſham Ord. Auguſt. a De- 
cano & Capitulo Aſſav. in Epiſcopum eleftus an. 1536. 
Januar. 16. & Thoms Arch. Cantuar. die 23 Februarii 
equentis confirmatus eft ante duos autem Menſes 
ab Epiſcopatu ſuſcepto exactos ad Sedem Menevenſenm 
tranſiit; and conſequently that muſt be in the Month 
of April at fartheſt. The ſame © Author obſerves, 
that in 1546. he diſpoſed of an Eſtate belonging to 
the Biſhoprick of St. David, which he convey'd 
quite away. He muſt then have been Biſhop of that 
See. Villiam Barlow (ſays the Author of then Athene 
Oxonienſis) was bred a Canon Regular of the Order 4 
St. Auſtin in the Monaſtry of St. Ofith in Eſſex. A- 


bout the time of the Diſſolution of his Priory, be was 


elected to the Epiſcopal See of St. Alaph. Thence be 
was tranſlated to St. David's in the Month of April 


1736. He was tranſlated from thence to Bath and 


Wells in 1547. The Author of the * Faſt; tells us 
the fame thing. William Barlow (lays he) was eleft- 


ed Biſhop of St. Aſaph the 16th of January 153 5-6, 


and confirmed the 23d of February following ; and in 
leſs than two Months was tranſlated to St. David's, 


 baving been elected to this See the 10th of April 1536, 


and confirm'd the 21ft of the ſame Month, and the 3d 
of February 1547-8. was tranſlated to Bath and Wells. 
Godwin in four different Paſſages of his Work 
takes notice of the ſame thing; I ſhall quote only 
one of 'em, Guil. Barlow S. Theol. Doctor apud F. 
Ojithe olim Canonicus in Epiſcopum Aſſaphenſem conſe- 
cratus eft, ſub exitum an. 1535. Meneviam deinde 4. 
pril. ſeguente tranſlatus ſedit ibi loci annos 13, &c. 
? Maſon in his Defence of the Miniſtry of the 
Church of England; * Burnet in his Hiſtory, as well 


- Ang. * Vol. 2. p. 619. Ath. Oxon. Vol. 1. p. 1 56. 
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the Original. De Præſul. Ang. p. 443, 562, 614, 663. 
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as bStrype and © Collier, atteſt the fame thing; and theſe 
Hiſtorians all agree, that Juung was not made Biſhop 
of St. David till 1760. It is of no Service to 
quote what they depoſe on this Subject. Ir plainly 
appears, that they muſt ſay ſo, or contradict them- 
ſelves; and I ſhall only here obſerve, that in the Ta- 
ble of Biſhops conſecrated in Queen Elizabeth's 
Time, and which was -publiſh'd in 1572. Young's 
Conſecration is ſaid to have been the 21ſt of Janu- 
ary 1560. the Records of which are {ſtill in Par- 
ker's Regiſter d. And all the Hiſtorians have agreed 
in the ſame Point, being convinced by the Records 
and the other Monuments which I have quoted, 
From the Proof of this Fact, that Barlow, and 
not Young, was Biſhop of St. David in the Month 
of April 1536. and that he continued ſo till 1548. 
it neceſſarily follows, that the Biſhop of St. David, 
to whom the Writ of Summons of the 27th of 
April 1536. and of the 23d of November 1541. was 
directed, can be no other than Barlow. I have there- 
fore been guilty of no Falſification in the uſe I have 
made of this Writ, to prove the Certainty of Bar- 
lors Epiſcopacy at St. David. Falſifying a Re- 
cord, is making it ſpeak what it really does not, 
Now I have made no uſe of this Writ, but to prove 
that it was directed to Barlow. The pretended 
Falſification is therefore nothing but Slander; and if 
F am no Falfifier, Father Hardouin muſt be an Im- 
poſtor. SN Vet ont Fi | 
What have the Fathers Le Quien and Hardouin to 
offer in Oppoſition to all theſe Records and Teſti- 
monies? Why that in the two Writs of Summons 
there is a T for the firſt Letter of the Biſhop of 
St. David's Name, which ought to have been 4 , 
if Barlow had been the Man; that conſequently he 
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was not then Biſhop of that See; that by ſuppreſ- 
ſing the T in the Record I produced, I had made 
my (elf guilty of a Falfification, which render'd me 
unworthy of being believed. Upon which Father 
Hardouin in a very emphatical Manner, begins thus: 
The firſt Witneſs I ſhall produce, is a moſt illuſtrious 
one, whoſe Teſtimony the Engliſh Nation will ſcarce 
refuſe, and that is King Henry VIII. who will him- 
ſelf reſtify againft Barlow's Epiſcopacy b. Let us 
examine the whole Purport of this vain Declamation, 
and we ſhall ſoon ſee whether the 7. in theſe two 
Writs will be moſt fatal to Father Hardouin, or to 
me. , e | 

| We have nothing more to do with the Proof of 
Barlow's Epiſcopacy, that's a thing already demon- 
ſtrated; my whole Buſineſs is to clear my ſelf from 


the Falſity of which I ſtand accuſed. That could 


confiſt but in two Things; either in making the Act 
ſay what it really does not ſay, or in ſuppreſſing 


what it does ſay. This Act is a Writ of Summons 


to the Biſhop of St. David. ' Barlow was the then 
Biſhop. The Fact is undeniable, and therefore in 
aſſerting that this Writ was directed to Barlow, what 
Falſification have I been guilty of? © 

You ſuppreſs'd, ſay they, the 7. The Remark 
would have been juſt, if having quoted the entire 


Record, I had put the firſt Letter of the other Bi- 


ſhops Names, and had not done the ſame by the Bi- 
ſhop of St. David; or if I had ſubſtituted the 
in the room of the 2, without taking Notice of it: 
Or, laſtly, if his Epiſcopacy there had been doubt- 
ful, and I had quoted this Act, equivocal as it ap- 
pears, to prove what I had aſſerted. But I have 


done none of all this. Barlow's Epiſcopacy was a 


moſt evident thing; I have only given an Extract 
of the Writ; I have done by the Biſhop of St. Da- 


vid's Name, no more than what I have done by the 
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Names of the other Biſhops. Of what can they 
accuſe me, and of what find me guilty? I have even 
been more exact in the Quotation of this Record, 
than TI need have been. Every Writer who quotes 
a Paſſage which viſibly appears erroneous, has a right 
of quoting it as it ought to be, rather than as he 
finds it; and to find fault with ſuch a thing, is ra- 
ther ſhewing one's ſelf ſuperſtitiouſly nice, than 
faithfully exact. Now the Error in the two Writs 
was viſible; I had therefore a right to correct them, 
and yet I did not do it. But as I only gave an Ex- 
tract of theſe Records, I deprived my ſelf of the 
Opportunity of obſerving that in ſetting down the 


firſt Letter of Barlow's Name, they had made 2 


Miſtake. And muſt they for that cry out Falſhood 
and Forgery ! Or did they not expect that the Pub- 
lick would eafily perceive that thoſe who cry out 
ſo, were only endeavouring to turn the Tables, and 
thereby to acquire a Repuration of Sincerity which 
they had not in the leaſt deſery'd? 

But, they will ſay, you ought at leaſt to have gi- 
ven Notice of this. If that be all the Fault, I am 
very excuſable ; for *'twas the good Opinion that I 
had of the Publick, that made me neglect ſuch a 
Nicety. I did not imagine that they would expect 
to have Notice given them of an apparent Error, 
and which did not in the leaſt influence the Deciſion 
of our Cauſe. For what does it ſignify to the Pub- 
lick if Barlow's Chriſtian Name be right or wrong 
in a Record, when it appears beyond all Doubt that 
it was directed to him? An Author who ſtrives to 
tread in the Paths of Truth and Reaſon, gives up 


ſuch trifling Circumſtances to the Examination of 


profels'd Pedants. Tis from ſuch Obſervations as 
theſe, they ſeek an Applauſe which I do not in the 
leaſt envy them. I perceived the Error in theſe 
Writs as well as they did. It was ſo viſible, that 
one could not chuſe bur ſee it, and at the ſame time 
paſs it over. But in the Manner that I quoted the 
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Record, there was no Neceflity of my taking No- 


tice of it; and I never once imagined that I ſhould 


have been ſo taken up for it, ſo great is the Confi- 
dence of a Man who acts with Sincerity. | 
| Beſides, theſe kinds of Errors are ſo very common, 
that I ſhould have thought it an Impoſition upon 
the Reader's Patience to have dwelt upon it. In all 
Rymer I can find but one more Writ of Summons 
beſides thoſe I have quoted; and in that there is a 
Miſtake juſt of the fame Nature. This is in the 
Entry of the Circular Letters for convening the 
Parliament of 15729 The Biſhop of Landaff was 
one of thoſe who were ſummoned. His Name was 
George de Attica d, who enjoy'd that See till 1536. 
the Conge d' Elire for his Succeſſor bearing Date the 
2d of March 1536-7. But notwithſtanding that his 
Name was George, it is directed R. Epiſcopo Landa- 


venſi; muſt we from thence infer, that this Prelate 


was not a Biſhop in 1 2 Father Hardouin might 
perhaps draw ſuch a Concluſion, but no Writer of 
Senſe will do it. | Rot ni 99 
Bur 'tis the King himſelf, ſays Father Hardouin, 
who informs us that the Biſhop of St. David's Name 
was not William; as if the Entry of Things in the 
Rolls was the King's Buſineſs, and not that of ſome 
Clerk or Engroſſer. For indeed, what Share has 
the King in the Diſpatch of theſe Affairs, further 
than ordering that W rits ſhould be ſent to the Peers, 
and that the Lord Chancellor ſhould ſeal *em? They 
are directed at the proper Offices, and the Keeper 


of the Rolls is to take care that they are regiſter'd. 


What Share has the King then in entering them in 
the Rolls? Beſides, how ſhould the King by theſe 
Writs inform us that the Biſhop of St. David's 


Name was not William, when he himſelf, in twen- 


ty other Inſtrumentse, as in thoſe of his Confirma- 


tion and Inveſtiture for the Biſhopricks of St. 4/aph 


© Vol, 14. p. 33. © Ibid. p. 579. *©* Rym.Vol. _ 
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and St. David, in thoſe which concern the Biſho 
of St. Aſaph, his immediate Succeſſor in the Char- 
ter of the new Foundation of the Monaſtery of Bi. 
ham t, and in an infinite Number of other Char- 
ters of the fame time, ſtill calls him William Bi- 
ſhop of St. David? And how could this Writ a- 
ree with all the other Writings of this time, where- 
in the Biſhop of St. David's ever bears the Name of 

Milliam © eee | 

It is therefore evident that the Alteration of the 
Letter in the Writs in Queſtion is a Miſtake of the 
Clerk's. What I have already faid and quoted, is 
ſufficient to demonſtrate it; bur ſhould the thing be 
in the leaſt doubted, yet this may compleat the Con- 
viction. Upon Barlow's being ſummon'd with the 
reſt, that Prelate came to take-his Seat in the Houſe 
of Lords, and was introduced there for the firſt time 
on the zoth of June 1536. after the Writ directed 
to him, and which runs thus, 2 William Biſhop of 
St. David, had been brought up to the Table. 


This we learn from the Journal of the Houſe of 


Lords, where theſe Circumſtances are particularly 
related. This Parliament began fitting the 8th of 
June 15736. 8 Parliamentum inchoatum & tentum apud 
Meſem. So die menſis Funij, anno Regni metuendi ſſimi ac 
potentiſſimi Regis Henr. VIII. Fidei defenſoris, Domini 


Hiberniæ, & in terris ſupremi Capitis Anglicanæ Ec. 


cleſiæ 28. This is the Title of the Lords Journal 
for that Seſſions. Barlow was not there at the Be- 
ginning of it, but we are inform'd by the ſame Jour- 
nal, that he took his Seat the zoth Day of Jane; 
the Words are theſe: h Die veneris 30 Funij 13 die 
Parliamenti. Hodie allatum eſt Regium Breve Rever. 
in Chriſto Patri W. Menevenſi directum, quo idem E- 
piſcopus in preſents Parliamento perſonaliter ad com- 
parendum ſunmonebatur : Qui præſens admiſſus eſt ad 


. Monaſt. Angl. Vol. 3. p. 21. Extract. ex actis ſuper. 
domus Parl. * Anno 28. Hen. VIII. 


ſuum 
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ſuum Eminentiæ locum, ſalvo cuipiam jure. This Ex- 


tract has been faithfully copied from the Original 
Journal of the Houſe of Lords; and we find by the 
jame Journal, that Barlow, after having been intro- 
duced into the Houſe, was there the iſt of Faly, the 
4h, the 6th, the 7th, the 1oth, the 1 2th, the 14th, 
the 15th, the 17th, and the 18th, in the Morning 
but we do not find that he was there the 18th in the 
Afternoon, which was the laſt time of the Parlia- 
ment's fitting that Seſſions. k 

From the Extract of this Journal, copied from 


the Original it ſelf, and verified by the publick Offi- 


cers, who have witneſſed this Extract, which ſhall 
be inſerted in the Appendix, it is evident that the 
Writ of Summons was directed to William, Biſhop 
of St. David, and not to Thomas, ſince the Jour- 
nal runs thus: Hodie allatum eſt Breve Regium I. 
Mene ven ſi directum. Or if it was directed in another 
Name, let Father Hardouin explain to us how the 
Clerk of the Parliament came to enter it in the Ori- 
ginal Minutes of the Houſe of Lords, under the 
Name of Villiam. The Error then in the Record 
given us by Rymer, viſibly proceeds from a Miſtake 
of the Clerk's, who copying the ſeveral Writs in a 
Hurry, ſet down one Letter for another; and ſuch 
an Error was the more eaſily committed, in that it 
appears by the Copy which bas been ſent me, and 
which I keep by me, that in the Characters of thoſe 
Days, theſe two Letters differ'd but very little from 
one another. i pb . e 

But let the Miſtake proceed either from the little 
Difference between the Characters, or from the In- 
advertency or Hurry of the Clerk who enter'd theſe 
Writs in the Rolls, it is ſtill manifeſt that Barlow 
was Biſhop of St. David in 1536. and continued 
ſo till 1548. and that the two Writs in Queſtion 


cou'd be directed to him only; that therefore in ma- 


king 'em directed to him, I have been guilty of no 


Creachery that having given only Extracts of em, 


1 
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I could not, and ought not to have taken any notice 
of the Clerk's Miſtake; that in not having ſubſti- 
tuted any Letter in the room of that which was er- 
roneouſly ſet there, I have done nothing but what 
Sincerity required of me. In a Word, that my Fi. 
delity cannot be ſuſpected but with the greateſt. In- 
juſtice, and that I cannot but with Calumny be ac. 
cuſed of a Falſification of which I am entirely in- 
Nocent. | 
5 F 
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Barlow certainly was conſecrated. Proofs of 
this Conſecration. The omitting to regiſter 
it does not in the leaſt invalidate the Cer- 
fainty of it. 2h „ 


T HE Proof of Barlow's Epiſcopacy re-eſtabliſh- 
es the Authentickneſs of all the Records rela- 
ting to it, and which they have been diſputing. And 
according to Father Hardouin's own Confeſſion i, F 
all theſe Records be genuine, there is not a Biſhop in 
England whoſe Epiſcopacy is better proved than his. I 
ought then to lay hold of this Confeſſion, and fince 
I have ſhewn that the Suſpicions alledged againſt 
theſe Records are chimerical, and that amongſt thoſe 
which have been. quoted, there is not one of 'em 
that bears the leaſt Mark of its being ſuppofatitious, 
I might neglect quoting the Tokens 17 Proofs ſtill 
remaining of that Prelate's Conſecration, tho? near 
200 Years are elaps'd ſince the time of his being or- 


dained. But I am not for taking every Advantage, 


nor will I make uſe of this Confeſſion, which no- 


Hard. p. 145. roms . . 
thing 
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thing but the Force of Truth could extract from a 
Man who makes the moſt extravagant Scepticiſm 
the Foundation of his Criticiſm. In my firft Trea- 
tiſe I touch'd upon moſt of the Proofs of Barlow's 
Conſecration, I ſhall endeayour to add new ones to 
it, and to give more Light to thoſe I before made 
uſe of. {hap NN i 
1. Father Le Quien's Confeſſion ł, that he paſſed" 
his whole Life for a Biſhop, is ſomething very ſtrong 
in Favour of Barlou's Ordination; the Doubts con- 
cerning ir, muſt then have ariſen fince his Death. 
And what new Infights have they got into this Mat- 
ter ſince that Time? Has this been revealed in ſecret” 
Confidence to any grave Hiſtorian? Have they found 
any Original Letter, any domeſtick Monument, any 
certain Teſtimony, by Means of which this Secret 
could be convey'd down to Champney? He is the 
firſt who after an Interval of Fourſcore Years diſ- 
putes this Point, and for what reaſon does he diſpute 
it? Becauſe it is not regiſter'd; that is, he makes 
uſe of an Argument which will call in Queſtion the 
Ordinations, not only of ſome Proteſtant Biſhops, 
for that would be no great Trouble to our Criticks, 
but thoſe too of ſome of the moſt Catholick Pre- 
ates whoſe Ordinations have hitherto been look'd 
upon as undeniable. © And indeed what other Proofs 
hive we of the Conſecration of one third of the 
Biſnops who were ordained 2 or 300 Years ſince, 
but that they have been feen acting as ſuch, that they 
perform'd all the Functions of the Epiſcopacy, and 
aways were look'd upon as Biſhops? If to prove 
their Conſecration, it was neceſſary to produce the 
Records of 'em, what a Confuſion ſhould we put 
the Church in? J appeal to our Critick himſelf. Tis 
ſome Years fince he promiſed us the Succeſſion of 
the Biſhops in the Eaſtern Church, and the World 
begins to murmur at the elapſing of the promiſed 
DP /// / 
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time, and yet not the leaſt Appearance of the fi- 
niſhing his Project. Will the Author give us the 
ſeveral Records of their Ordinations, or from the 
want of them will he look upon 'em as doubtful? 
Certainly he will not. The Laws of Society, a Si- 
lence grounded upon publick Faith, the Preſcription 
which a long and undiſturb'd Poſſeſſion gives, is what 
aſcertains our Doubts in Caſes of this Nature; and 
if you once remove theſe Land-marks, you ſhock 
the Tranquillity of Societies, and plunge your ſelf 
into a Labyrinth of Doubts.and Uncertainties, which 
it will be impoſſible to get out of for want of thoſe 
Monuments which are loſt by a Thouſand Accidents, 
And yet this is the only Grounds, they have for dil- 
puting this Ordination, for the reſt of their Conjec- 
tures are only deſigned for Sew. 

2. This Prepoſſeſſion is ſtrengthen'd by another, 
taken from the Time when Bar/ow was made a Bi. 
ſhop. It was in the Reign of Henry VIII. and al- 
moſt at the beginning of his Schiſm, that is, in the 
Infancy of a Revolution, when that Prince, intent 


upon nothing but his revenging himſelf againſt Romt, 


by aſſuming to himſelf her Supremacy, took more 
than ordinary Care to maintain her Tenets and the 
ancient Government, that in his Separation from 
the Church, he might not ſeem to have chang'd his 
Faith. Never did Prince maintain her Doctrines 
with more Warmth than he did at the beginning of 
this Schiſm. There were more Proteſtants ſacri- 
ficed ro his Zeal, than Catholicks to his Cruelty; 
and it was as criminal not to conform one's ſelf to 
his Faith, as to contend for the Pope's Supremacy. 
And to think that he would have ſuffer'd any one at 
that time unpuniſh'd, to have aſſumed the Epiſco- 
pacy without having received the Character, is Mad- 
nels, and not only ſhocking to Truth, but even to 


Probability. And therefore we find no Example of 


any Biſhop who can be proved to have intruded in- 


to the Epiſcopacy without having been contra 1 
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unleſs they'll pretend that all thoſe the Records of 
whoſe Conſecration is wanting, as well Catholicks 
as others, never were ordain'd. It is in theſe Cir- 
cumſtances, and at this Time, that we find Barlow 
nominated firſt Biſhop of St. 4/aph, and afterwards ' 
of St. David's. As ſoon as he is rais'd to this new 
Dignity, we ſee him diſcharging the Duties of it; 
he fits in Parliament, he conſecrates other Biſhops, 
and takes place of ſome who were known to be con- 
ſecrated; he enters Convocations, declares his own 
Ordination, and no body contradicts him; he is ac- 
cuſed for his Doctrines, but no one denies his Cha- 
racter. In his Family, which is a Roman Catholick 
one, the Tradition of his Ordination is handed down, 
and they make it an Argument againſt the Succeſ- 
ſion of the Proteſtants; but no Catholick Biſhop 
upbraided him with the want of Ordination; neither 
his Leaſes, nor his other Deeds, are ſer aſide; all his 
Ordinations are received, and his Collations and In- 
ſtitutions to Benefices, are deem'd good; his Reſig- 
nation is accepted in Queen Mary's Time, as the Re- 
ſignation of an acknowledg'd Biſhop 3 and whilſt 
ſome Nominations to Sees are declared void, be- 


cauſe they accepted them upon this Condition, Quan- 


diu fe bene geſſerint, no mention is made either of 
Barlow or of his Conſecration; and even after having 
reſign'd, he retains his Title of Biſhop, which is 
never imputed to him as a Crime. Is there any Bi- 
ſnop whoſe Ordination at the end of two Centuries 
can be demonſtrated by more Proofs? Or has Father 
Hardouin ever ſaid any thing with more Truth and 
more Judgment, than when he acknowledges that f 
all the Records which are produced relating to Bar- 


low, be genuine, there is not a Biſhop in England 


whoſe Epiſcopacy is better proved than his? Now 
there is no longer room to doubt the Veracity of 
theſe Records; the two laſt Chapters have ſufficient- 
p ſhewn their mutual Agreement amongſt them- 
elves, and the Authentickneſs of em. His Conſe- 
8 A Cration 
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cration is ſhewn, even if we ſhould judge only from 
Suppoſitions; and if ſuch Suppoſitions be not ſuffi- 
cient to perſuade us of the Truth of this, we muſt 
give up all the Proofs which are drawn from ſuch 
Means, to ſhew the Conſecration of molt of the 
Biſhops who lived in ſuch a diſtant Ape. 


3. It Barlow had not been conſecrated in King 


Henry's Time, why was he not ordained in that of 
King Edward or Queen Elizabeth, as were all thoſe 
who were nominated by theſe two Princes? And 
why was he choſen to conſecrate Parker, when there 
were others whole Conſecration was certain, and who 
did not refuſe doing it? Every one knows that no 
body was better vers'd than Parker, in whatever is 
call'd Ceremony, and that no one took more Care 
that nothing ſhould be omitted which might be of 
any Conſequence. We have {till the Scheme agreed 
upon between Cecil and him?, for adjuſting the Man- 
ner in which the firſt Biſhops might be conſecrated 
decently and legally; and the Notes on it are writ- 
ten in Cecils own Hand. The taking of ſuch Mea- 
ſures was very unneceſſary, if they intended to be 
ſatisfied with the Ordination of one who was only 
in Prieſt's Orders himſelf. Beſides, tis very well 
known, and Father Le Quien himſelf does not deny 
it m, that Queen Elizabeth was jealous of every thing 
that concern'd the Eſtabliſhment of her new Hie- 
rarchy ; and that under her Reign the Maxims of 
the Neceſſity of Ordination, and of the divine In- 
ſtitution of Epiſcopacy, were vigorouſly revived, 
And theſe Maxims were eftabliſh'd ſo ſtrongly a- 
mongſt them, that no Country has fince produced 
more zealous and more learned Defenders of the E- 
piſcopacy, than England. And ſuppoſing that Bar- 


Io had not been conſecrated in Henry's Time, would 


Queen Llizabeth have ſuffer'd him to perform the 
Epiſcopal Function, without being ordained ? Would 


1 Stryp. Life of Park. p. 40. = Vol. I: p. 318. 
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he have been reſtored to the Epiſcopacy, without 
ſubmitting to the, ſame Laws as the others did? 
Would he have been choſen for Parker's chief Con- 
ſecrator, whilſt there were ſo many who had been 
conſecrated as we have already proved; had it not 
been publickly and well known that he had been or- 
dained himſelf? The Hypotheſis is abſurd, and is 
maintain'd only by the impoſſibility of producing 
the Records of his Conſecration, occaſion'd by the 
Loſs of ſo many of the Regiſters. But the certain- 
ty of his Ordination does not ſo much depend upon 
this Record, that the Loſs of it ſhould plunge us 
into Doubts. Far from it, for Proof ſet againſt 
Proof, the agreeing of ſo many Facts and Circum- 


ſtances is far leſs liable to Error than one Record, 


the loſs of which might weaken the Certainty of it, 
was it not ſupported by theſe Facts and Circum- 
ſtances; whereas on the other Hand, theſe carry a 
full Proof with them independent of the Inſtrument, 
which is but of little Service in Ceremonies fo diffi- 
cult to be ſupprels'd as the Ordination of a Biſhop, 
accompanied with ſo many Ceremonies, eſpecially in 
England. | = | 
4. But let us paſs over all theſe corroborating Cir- 
cumſtances to come directly to the Fact, which 
appears ſo deciſive in a Caſe of this Nature. In Bar- 
low's Family there is a Manuſcript preſerv'd, con- 
taining a Collection of divers Treatiſes, chiefly o 
the Subject of Religion. The Author was Grand- 
ſon to Barlow's eldeſt Brother, and conſequently a 
zealous Catholick. This Book was written for the 
uſe of his Grandſon, and to confirm him in the Com- 
munion of the Church of Rome, he here particularly 
attacks the Miniftry of the Church of England. He 
finiſh'd this Manuſcript in 1640, and was then eighty 
two Years of Age; and conſequently this Author 
muſt have ſeen Biſhop Barlow his great Uncle, and 
muſt have been eight or ten Years old when he died. 
He ſpeaks very freely of this Prelate, bur without 
8 ever 
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ever giving us the leaſt room to doubt of his being 
conſecrated. In the Eſſay which is entitled, Speculum 
Proteſtantiſini, we find ſome Circumſtances of Bar- 
low's Life, which it may not be improper to inſert 
here, as well to give the Reader a juſt Idea of the 
Work, as to ſhew that this Author's Teſtimony 
cannot be ſuſpected. He begins it thus, 

=" Pilliam Barlow, my Grandfather's youngeſt Bro- 
ther, Canon Regular, and Prior of Biſham, afterwards 
Biſhop of St. David's, Bath and Wells, and Chi- 
cheſter, being the firſs Proteſtaut Biſhop in England, 
who, contrary to the Canon of the Apoſiles, violated 
his ſirſt Faith, aſſumed a Wife, by whom he had 
five Daughters married to five Biſhops of the Re- 
formed Religion, &c.— And from the ſaid Barlow 
all Proteſtant Biſhops derive their Conſecration and 
Miſſion. Vid. in Maſon's Book, fol. 1 25. wherein is 
mentioned, that the ſame was perform'd by Barlow ac- 
cordingly, being then a Roman Biſhop, &c. (Thar is, 
I ſuppoſe, ordained according to the Rites of the 
Church of Rome) and a little lower he adds, In tht 
Time of Ning Henry VIII. he was Biſhop of Ft. Da. 
vid's. In King Edward VI. Time Biſhop of Bath and 
Wells; in Queen Mary's Time he fled the Realm; 
and in Queen Elizabeth's Time Biſhop of Chicheſter, 
where he lycth buried iu the Cathedral Church. 

In another place o he ſpeaks of Barlow's Travels 
in Germany, of the diſlike he took at the Exceſſes 
and evil Examples of Luther, and Oecolampadins, 
whom he found yet far worſe than Luther, of the 
Book he wrote againſt Luther and the Sacraments 
rians, which firſt brought him into Hexry's Favour, 
who employ'd him and made him Biſhop of St. Da- 
vids. But ſee, continues he, the Fruits of the new 
Goſpel ! In St. David's he pulled down the great Hall 
_ of the Palace, in Lanhadden Caftle, one of his Houſes 
of acceſs, the Lead whereof he ſold, and the Manor if 


» Vid. more of this Eflay, Append. cli, © MS. 125. 126. 
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Lamphey he pa/s'd away to Walter Earl of Eſſex his 
God/on; being the chief Houſe of the Biſhoprick. | 

Theſe Circumſtances ſhew that the Author was 
particularly well acquainted with the Paſſages of 
Barlow's Life, and that he had nothing leſs at Heart 
than the beſtowing Encomiums upon him; and 
therefore he cannot be ſuſpected when he adds, 
Dr. Barlow conſecrated Biſhop of St. David's 1536, 
and ſate there about thirteen Tears. The Proteſtants 
endeavour to prove that they were conſecrated by Bar- 
low being a Catholick Biſhop, (that is to ſay, ordained 
according to the Catholick Rites) and in conciu/ion, 
their Miſſion lawful; the contrary being true. Which, 
the Author adds, relates to the Tavern Story, which 
then for ahout thirty Years had prepoſſeſſed the Minds 
of all the Catholicks. TSS 5 

From theſe different Paſſages are drawn two im- 
portant Inferences. Firſt, that Barlow had been 
canſecrated in 1536. Secondly, that his Conſecrati- 
on was ſo well known, that the Author look'd 
upon the Ordination of the Proteſtants as invalid, 
becauſe he does not believe that they had received 
it from him. Now who is it that depoſes this? 
Tis his Brother's Grandſon, one who had ſeen him 
and knew him, and who was inform'd either by him 
or by his Family, of the truth of a Fact which could 
not poſſibly be made a ſecret of. Beſides the Author 
is one, who tho' his Relation relates eyery thing 
that's bad in his Character, his Vices, his Apoſtacy, 
his Incontinency, his Depredations, and the Alie - 
nations he made of his Livings; in a word, one who 
far from flattering his Memory, enlarges his Faults, 
that he may fill his Son's Mind with the more Hor- 


ror, whom he would make ſure of retaining within 


the Pale of the Church, thro' rhe fear of the Vices 
and Diſorders which Hereſy would lead him into. 
In ſhort, the Author was a Man who making it his 
chief Buſineſs to confute the Miniſterial Succeſſion 
in the Church of England, would have had the ſureſt 
| H h 4 5 and 
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and eaſieſt means of doing it, by diſcovering that 
Barlow was not conſecrated, ſince it was him the 
Proteſtants look'd upon as the Source of their new 
Miniftry, Burt he does the very contrary, he gives 
us freſh Teſtimonies of Barlow's being conſecrated, 
and argues againſt the Proteſtants only upon the falſe 
ſuppoſition that it was not by him they had been 
ordained. Here is Barlow's Conſecration in 1536, 
well atteſted, and this Manuſcript, which is ftill pre- 
ſerved, is a {ufficient and undeniable Proof of it. 

5. Thar ſame Year 1536. the Parliament was con- 
ven'd, as it was alſo in 1541. The Biſhop of St. Da- 
vid's was ſummon'd to appear there with the reſt, of 
which we have brought Proofs in the precedin 
Chapter. We alſo find that the Biſhop of St. Da- 
vid ſign'd his Name to the Acts of the Convocation 
of the ſame Year 1536, and to a Book entitled, The 
Inſtitution of a Chriſtian Man, publiſhed'1 g37.' Now 
it was proved in the ſame Chapter, that he was the 
then Biſhop of that See; and if ever any Fact was 
demonſtrated, we may ſay this has. From the join» 
ing of theſe two Circumſtances, there follows a De- 
monſtration of Barlow's Conlecration, which we 
ſhall here ſer in a more advantageous Light than it 
was in my firſt Treatiſe. e eee en 

The general Cuſtom of England is not to ſummon 
Biſhops to appear in Parliament, much leſs in the 
Convocatjon of the Clergy, till they have been Con- 
ſecrated, or at leaſt Confirm'd; and if theſe are not 
conſecrated or confirm'd, they take their Seats be- 
low, and ſign after all the conſecrated Biſhops, and 
give themſelves no other Title but that of Biſhop 
elect or confirm'd. We do not for many Ages palt 
find one Example contradictory to this Cuſtom ; and 
thoſe of Latimer and Ridley quoted by p F. le Quien, 
are foreign to the purpoſe, for we ſhall in another 
place ſhew, that Ridley's Conſecration is atteſted by 
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the Regiſters; and all the Hiſtorians aſſure us, that 
Latimer was conſecrated in 15357, tho' the Record 
of it is not to be met with in Cranmer's Regiſter. 
Now from this Cuſtom conſtantly eſtabliſh'd, and 
generally acknowledged, as it was ſhewn in my firſt 
Treatiſe, it follows, that Barlow muſt have been conſe- 
crated in 1536. For we ſee him fitting in Parliament, 
and in the Convocation with the Title of Biſhop, 
without any addition of Ele& or Confirm'd, and pre- 
ceding Biſhops, whoſe Conſecration was well known. 
For on the 11th and 19th of Fuly, we find him ſign- 
ing the Reſolutions of the Clergy before the Biſhop 
of St. Aſaph, who was conſecrated the 2d of that 
Month. 4 PVillielmus Menevenſis, Robertus Aſſaven- 
fs. Thus alſo in the Epiſtle Dedicatory to the In- 


fitution of the Chriſtian Man, inſcribed to King 


Henry, and publiſhed in 1537, he ſigns before two 
conſecrated: Biſhops, Willielmus Menev. Robert. A, 
ſav. Robertus Landavenſis, The Biſhop of Landaff 
had been conſecrated the 257th of March 1537. In 


the Convocation of 1540, we fee him again figning 
before theſe and ſeveral others. The Certainty of 


theſe Facts is acknowledged by every Body, except 
perhaps F. Hardouin, who for diſtinction ſake might 
take upon him to deny them, but that would be a 
thing of no manner of Conſequence. But allowing 
theſe Facts, it follows, that either Barlow was con- 
ſecrated, or that it was always thought he was fo, 
which amounted to the ſame thing. For if he actual- 
ly was, the Difficulty is at once removed, and if he 
always was ſuppoſed to have been conſecrated, it is 
the ſame thing to our purpoſe; ſince in all Facts 
on which human Society depends, we can require 
no other certainty than that which neceſſarily ariſes 
from an uniform Teſtimony, and an undiſturb'd Poſ- 
ſeſſion. Otherwiſe there is nothing in nature upon 
which one can depend. We cannot ſee every thing, 


3 Burnet's Hiſt. of Reform. Vol, I. Ap. p. 314. 
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and be convinced of every thing from our own 


Knowledge. Certainty in Hiſtory can be grounded 
only upon the Faithfulneſs of the Relation, the U. 


nanimity of Teſtimonies, the Congruity of Records 


and Proceedings, which all concur in proving the 
fame Fact. It we give up ſuch a Proof, there is 
nothing henceforwards that will be certain. How 
ſhall we know that moſt of our ancient Biſhops were 
conſecrated, or that they were baptized, unleſs be- 
cauſe we find thoſe Facts not ſuſpected in this time, 
and that they were always deem'd certain? This is 
exactly Barlow's Caſe. Tis true there is ſomething 
wanting in the Proof of his Conſecration, which is 
not wanting in that of a great many others; but 
this want takes nothing away from the Certainty and 
Notoriouſneſs of the Fact. Theſe are ſuperabundant 
Proofs, which tho' we have not, yet does not the 
thing become doubtful for the want of *em. Elſe 
we mult doubt of the Ordination of all the Biſhops, 
the Records of whoſe Conſecration are miſſing, and 
that would make the Succeſhon in the Catholick 
Church become doubtful. When we would lay 
down Rules for belief, theſe Rules muſt be extended 
to Facts of every kind, otherwiſe we decide accor- 
ding to Caprice or Intereſt, and ſuch Deciſions either 
cannot make one thing doubtful, or ought to make 
every thing ſo. 

6. Towards the latter End of 1536. Barlow re- 
pair'd to his See, the Biſhops at that time were wont 
to preach, and it is ſtill cuſtomary for em ſo to do 

in England; Barlow diſcharged this Duty as well as 
the relt of em. Happy for him if his Doctrines 
had been as agreeable to Truth as the Exerciſe of 
this Function was to his Duty; but he taught ſeve- 
ral Errors. The Ears of the People, ſays one of the 
Fathers, are ſometimes more orthodox than the 
Tongue of their Paſtor. His Doctrine was mur- 
mured at; and a Clergyman belonging to that Church, 


Who doubtleſs was very ſure of his having been con- 
| ſecrated, 
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ſecrated, (ſince that muſt have been certified to him 
the Archdeacon of Canterbury before he could be 
inſtall'd,) one of theſe Clergymen, I fay, carried 
four of the Propofitions which he had advanced in 
his Sermon, and laid them before the Biſhop of Co- 
ventry, Preſident of the Welch Limits, and not be- 
fore the Biſhop of Exeter, as Father Le Quien falſe- 
ly charges me with ſaying*. One of theſe Propo- 
fitions was , that If the King's Grace, being ſupreams 
Head of the Church of England, did chuſe, denomi- 
nate, and eleft any Layman, being learned, to be a Bi- 
ſhop, that he ſo choſen, without mention made of any 
Orders, ſhould be as good a Biſhop as he is, or the beſt 
in England. 21 
The Propoſition is in it ſelf moſt falſe and worthy 
of Cenſure; perhaps it might have been moderated 
in the Sermon by ſome Reſtriction or Limitation 
which made it leſs odious; but be that as it may, it 
is not the Truth or Falſity of this Propoſition that 
is now in Queſtion, but the Proof of Barlow's Con- 
ſecration, which ariſes from hence. 
For if Barlow had not been ordained Biſhop, what 
Conſtruction could be given to theſe Words? 
Twould have juſt been ſaying that a Biſhop nomi- 
nated as ſuch by the King, would without any Or- 
dination have been as lawful a Biſhop as he WhO had 
never receiv'd any. How abſurd does this appear! 
nor can his Argument be reconciled with his want of 
Conſecration. Beſides, *tis apparent he comp 
himſelf, or rather joins himſelf with the laſt ordain- 
ed Biſhops in England: As be is, or the beſt in Eng- 
land. Now no body queſtions the Ordinations of 
the Engliſh Biſhops at that time; and this is a ſuffi- 
cient Proof that he was ordained as well as the reſt ; 
and that his Ordination was ſo publickly known, that 
he could quote himſelf for an Example, and compare 
himſelf with the beſt Biſhop in England. 


Vol. 1. p. 510. # Recclef. Mem. V. 1. ap. p. 184. 
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This Fact appear'd fo very deciſive to Father Hr. 
douin, that he thought there was no way of invalj. 
dating the Truth, but that of utterly denying it 
and calling it a made-up Story. But we have ſhewn 
in the preceding Chapter, that the Biſhop of Covey. 
rry's Original Letter to Cromwell is ſtill preſery'g, 
as are allo, the Original Articles which were preſen- 
ted and ſigned by the Author himſelf, who preſery'q 
them; theſe, I ſay, ſupported by the Teſtimony of 
the Hiſtorians, are an exiſtent Proof of the truth 
of this Fact, the Certainty of which does not only 
eſtabliſh the Truth, but alſo the Notoriouſneſs of 

Barlow's Conſecration. | | 8 
And this is what has made Father Le Quien chuſe 
a quite different Side t. He agrees in the Truth of 
the Fact, he dares not even deny that this proves 
the Notoriouſneſs of Bariow's Conſecration. But 
he adds, he ſpoke thus hat he migbi the better paſs 
himſelf off- for what he really was not, and perſuade 
them that he was ordain'd, becauſe twas his Interefi 
to be thought ſo. t 
It muſt be confeſs'd, that ſome People never are at 
à Loſs for Conjectures, and that they are of great 
Service in Caſes of Extremity. But they ſhould 
take care never to advance any but what ſeem reaſon- 
able, otherwiſe tis expoſing one's ſelf to the Dan- 
ger of making a very ridiculous Figure in publick. 
Let us examine what Conduct they palm upon Bar- 
tow by this. I would ſuppoſe him to be a Man of 


ſome Senſe, otherwiſe King Henry would never have 


employ'd him in publick Affairs. And yet in this 
Caſe they make him act not only like a Man who 
has not the leaſt Grain of Religion, bur like a Mad- 
man too. In 1536. he is nominated a Biſhop, and 
he very readily accepts the e But when 
he comes to the Point of being ordained, this Man, 
who is ſuppoſed ſo loſt to all that is good, that he 
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has raiſed himſelf to this Dignity at the Expence of 
his Faith, and his Honour is on the ſudden made fo 
ſcrupulous, that he will not ſubmit himſelf to a Ce- 


| remony, Which, ſay they, he deteſted, and always 


look'd upon as of no Service. The firſt Rule of the 
Stage, is to preſerve an Unity of Conduct. But 
that is not done here. This ſame Man, now ſcru- 
pulous enough to refuſe being ordained, omits no 
Means of perſuading the World that he has receiv'd 
Ordination, and ſucceeds ſo well in it, that during 
his whole Life-time no body ever found out that he 
had it not. It appears how fit a Subject he is for 
ſuch a Scruple of Conſcience. To endeavour hypo- 
critically to perſuade the World that he has receiy'd 
what at the fame time a ſcrupulous Conſcience will 
not permit him to receive, is making a Man have a 
timorous Conſcience, and he at the ſame time avow- 
edly impious. The Caſe is pretty much the ſame as 
if we ſhould make a Chriſtian very much afraid of 
ſacrificing to Idols, and yer running about to tell e- 
very body he had done it. Can this Contraſt be ea- 
fily. reconciled, or are there any Conjectures in the 
World that can in the ſame Man unite ſuch diſpro- 
portion'd Facts, and Diſpoſitions ſo diametrically op- 
poſite? If Father Le Quien can digeſt ſuch Contra- 
ditions as theſe, he may think that Barlow never had 
any Ordination; but it will be no eaſy Matter for 
him to perſuade other People to apprehend that a 
Man ſcrupulous enough to refuſe being ordained, 
ſhould have no Scruple to tell the World he is ſo, 
and even to be concern'd in other Ordinations, with 
which he need not have had any thing to do. 
From'this laſt Reflection there ariſes another Proof 
of Barlow's Conſecration, which in my Opinion 
ſeems wholly to deſtroy the pretended Scruples Fa- 
ther Le Quien would fill him with. In 1541-2. 


Craumer commiſſion'd the Biſhop of Salisbury to 


conſecrate Arthur Bulkeley Biſhop of Bangor. This 
Prelate took for his Aſſiſtants thoſe of St. Davidand 
„ 3 | Glouceſter, 
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 Ghloucefter, and he executed the Commiſſion the r 9th 
of February 1541-2. Affidentibus tibi & comminiſtran- 
tibus R. R. P. P. Willielmo Menevenſi & Johann 
Glouceſtrenſi, ſays Cranmer's Regiſter. This William 
of St. David's can be no other than Barlow, ſince 
he held that See till 1548. and that no other Biſhop 
of that See, during the whole Century, was named 
Mailliam. Mean while, it was never ſo much as 
heard, that during the whole time of King Henry, 
any Biſhop aſſiſted at the Conſecration of another, 
who was not conſecrated himſelf. 

In vain will Father Ze Quien ſay that he paſs'd for 
ſuch. This Reaſon won't go down; for he pretends 
that he ſhuffled off his Ordination that he might nor 

o thro' a Ceremony to which he had an Averſion. 
or how can we imagine that a Man who is conſci- 
entious 1 to refuſe an Ordination which was 
ſo neceſſary for his own Intereſt, ſhould afterwards 
become the Miniſter of another's Ordination, in 
which there was not the leaſt Neceſſity of his being 
concern'd? 'There were enow other Opportunities 
for him to appear in the Character of a Biſhop, and 
he could not want plaufible Excuſes for waving his 
being Aſſiſtant in this Buſineſs. All theſe Conjec- 
rures then, are only witty Imaginations, without any 
Reality. Indeed if Barlow's Conduct was here made 
all of a Piece, Truth might in ſome Meaſure be ſup- 
ply'd by Probability, and in ſuch contradictory Pro- 
ceedings we ſhould not find one Conjecture ſtill o- 
verturning another. But *tis in Truth only that we 
find every Part exactly anſwering each other, whilſt 
in Falſities there are ſome which always contradit 
the reſt. Thus Barlow's officiating in the Conſecra- 
tion of the Biſhop of Bangor, aſſures us of Barlow's 
own Conſecration; and Father Le Quien would vain- 
ly repeat that this proves nothing more than that he 
was look'd upon as conſecrated, ſince he might ftill 
have been'look'd upon in the ſame Manner, without 
aſſiſting in the Ordination of another, after — 
| refuſe 
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th MY rcfuſed thoſe Orders himſelf, our of an Averſion» 
4. © which bis Conſcience is ſuppoſed to have filled him 
„ © with to that Ceremony. | „ 
1 8. But let us carry this Proof ſtill farther; its 
ce Conſequences are of great Importance in the Deci- 
1p II fon o the Point before us. Barlow was not only 
ed one of Bulkeley's Conſecrators in 1542. but in 1559. 
as he is named for one of Parker's, with ſeveral Ca- 
„ ! cholick Biſhops, in the firſt Commiſſion iſſued our 
for the Conſecration of that Archbiſhop. Now they 
could not be at a Loſs for Biſhops to nominare for 
jr this Purpoſe, there being yet a great many who had 
is dot declared againſt the Reformation, and the Oath 
x of Supremacy. Had his Conſecration been in the vt 
1, leaſt queſtion'd, he would not have been choſen for = 
j. one of the Number, and join'd to ſo many Catho- WW 
lick Biſhops. Here Father Le Quien will ſay, his 1 
Conſecration was not queſtion'd at that Time. And id 
wherefore ſhould it be queſtion'd now? If becauſe | 4 
it was not regiſter'd, the ſame Reaſon ſubſiſted then; » 
and if it was paſs'd over becauſe they were ſenſible 
how weak a one it was, and that the publick No- 
toriouſneſs of the Fact evidenc'd in Favour of Barlow, 
it is not natural that we ſhould now ground our 
Doubts upon a Reaſon which was deſpiſed at the 
Time when it was of moſt Importance to have re- 
gard to it, and when it would have been fo eaſy to 
prove it. This firſt Commiſſion not being executed 1 
a ſecond was diſpatch'd, in which Barlow was again "4 
named to officiate in Parker's Conſecration, and up- = 
on the Biſhop of Landaf's refuſing it, Barlow act- 
ed as chief Conſecrator. But what Neceſſity would 
| there have been of having recourſe to him, if his 
] Conſecration had been in the leaſt doubted ? For be- 
| ſides him and the Biſhop of Landaſt, there were then 

at London at leaſt five other Biſhops who had been 

duly conſecrated, as we have already proved. If he 
| was fo averſe ro Ordinations, why did not he follow 
dhe Example of che Biſhop of Langaff, and te: 1 
65; | 1 the x 
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the others the Care of executing this Commiſſion? 
This Conduct of his might then have been reconciled 
with the pretended Averſion they give him to Ordi- 
nations. But far from it, four Days after having con- 
ſecrated Parker, he aſſiſts that Archbiſhop in his firſt 
Conſecration on the 21ſt of December 1559. Let 
'em, if they can, reconcile theſe Facts with the Suſpi- 
cion of Barlow's not being conſecrated himſelf, or 
with his Averſion to that Ceremony. As for my 
part, T own I have neither Will nor Aſſurance enough 
to do it. I fay neither Will nor Aſſurance enough; 
for as there was a great Stock of Imagination required 
to form the Conjecture, ſo is the ſame Stock of Con- 
fidence and Obſtinacy neceſſary to maintain it, in op- 
poſition ro Facts, of which the bare Relation is a 
Demonſtration. a . 

If to all this we add, the private Ordinations per- 
formed by him during thirty Years and upwards of 
his Epiſcopacy, and of which ſome ſhall be inferred 
in the Appendix, without mentioning any other of 
his Epiſcopal Functions, we ſhall fee that nothing 
can be more chimerical and more weakly deviſed 
than his ſuppoſed Averſion for Ordinations, ſince it 
is not to be imagined that he could have any greater 
Averſion to receive than to confer this Ordinas 
tion. | 1 
9. And indeed it is full as criminal to be concern'd 
in the evil Actions of another, as to commit them 
one's (elf; and if it be true that Barlow refuſed Or- 


dination becauſe he deteſted ir, the ſame Motive 


would have obliged him to have avoided being con- 

cern'd in the Ordination of another, eſpecially when 

there was no neceſſity for it. For after all, [ 

is the primum mobile of Man's Actions, eſpecially of 
a Man's of that Character which they give this Pre- 


late. Now if they ſhould ſuppoſe that he had re- 
ceived an Ordination which he deteſted, becauſe 
*rwas his Intereſt to receive it, the thing would have 
been probable. But to ſuppoſe that when it was his 


Intereſt 


ntereſt 
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Intereſt to receive it, he had run the riſque of loſing 
every thing rather than do it; and that notwithſtand⸗ 
ing this, he aſſiſts in conferring it upon others, tho? 
he has an Averſion to it, and that when there was 
no neceſſity for him to conquer himſelf in it, is en- 
deavouring to perſuade us that Men are made of a 
quite different Mold from what _ really are, and 
is putting us off with Dreams and Whimſies inſtead 
of Realities. | | | 5 

But farther; it is falſe that Barlow had ar Avetſion 
to Ordination, and all that can be laid to his Charge 
is, that he may have look'd upon it as unneceſſary, 
and that perhaps only in ſome fort of Caſes. The 
thing howevet is very different; we every Day ſub- 
mit our ſelves to Eccleſiaſtical Ceremonies, which 
we look upon as neither neceſſary nor criminal. And 
this is the Conduct of the wife Men; they yield to 
Cuſtoms that are not criminal. They don't indeed 
put any confidence in em, that would be downright 
Superſtition; but they obey Authority, leſt they 
ſhould be thought guilty of Preſumption, or ſuſpect- 
ed of pretending to be independent. This may have 
been Barlow's Caſe. He did not look upon Ordina- 
tion as neceſſary, I'll grant, but he never thought it 
2 Crime to receive it, and this I defy F. le Quien to 
prove. Perhaps too he did not approve of the Form 
of the Pontifical. How often have we our ſelves 
diliked Legends or Prayers, which we have not 
thought well put together in the Eccleſiaſtical Of- 
fices? Now to believe that Barlow, in order to 
avoid a Ceremony which he barely look'd upon as 
luperfluous, expoſed not only his Dignity, but his 
Perſon alſo to the Caprices and Cruelty of ſuch a 
Prince as Henry was, who gave no manner of Quar- 
ter to the Reformers, and that made no Diſtinction 
of Friend or Foe to thoſe who would not blindly 
embrace his Religion; is to believe all that's con- 
tadictory to our common Notions, which to re- 


me, nothing leſs would be required than Demon- 
| 1 {trations 
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ſtrations, and not mere Conjectures founded upon 
Imaginations, which are contradicted by Facts, and 
by the Teſtimony of Hiſtorians. 

10. Barlow had a great many Enemies during his 
Life-time, and has often ſeen himſelf atrack'd by Peo- 
ple whole Intereſt it was to have had him degraded, 
In Henry's Reign he was accuſed for teaching Capi. 
tal Errors. In Edward's, Ferrar, his Succeſlor in 
the See of Sr. David's, endeavour'd to annul fome 
Leaſes which he pretended were antedated and the 
Dean of Bath, whom he deprived in the ſame Reign, 
inform'd againſt him in Council for having incurr'd 
the Penalties of the Statute Præmunire. It Barlow's 
Conſecration had been at that time doubtful, how 
comes it not to be objected to him? That would 
have been an infallible means of cruſhing him at once; 
yet no Body makes ule of it: The Dean of Bath's 


Deprivation is confirm'd, and Barlow's Leaſes de- 


clared good. All which Facts prove the notoriouſ- 
neſs of his Conſecration. And therefore in Q. Ma- 
1y's Time his Reſignation was received in the fame 
manner as that of the Biſhops who had been better 
ordain'd. Yet the Record of his Conſecration was 
not to be found in Craumer's Regiſter. If this Omiſ- 
fion was as deciſive as they would now perſuade us, 
why was not recourſe had to it? But probably they 
themſelves were ſenſible of the Weakneſs of an At- 
gument which 15 now ſo emphatically urged. A 
| thouſand living Witneſſes might then have evidenc'd 
the Truth of the Fact, and the omiſſion in the Re- 
giſter would have ſhewn the negligence of the Scribe, 
but would not have been of the leaſt diſſervice to 


Barlow, and therefore was it never made uſe of. 


Catholicks and Proteſtants, Friends and Foes ; in 4 
word, Gardiner, who accuſed him at different Times 
of advancing ſeveral Errors in his Sermon, never ſaid 
any thing againſt his Conſecration, or ftarted the leaſt 
doubt. All looked upon him as a Biſhop; all of em 
were concern'd in ordaining others with him, and 

| per- 
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perform'd every Eccleſiaſtical Function with him; 
no Body diſputed his Character of Biſhop. And now, 
after a quiet poſſeſſion of fourſcore Vears, they would 
degrade him, contrary to the Faith of Hiſtory, con- 
trary to the general acknowledgment of his Cotem- 
poraries, without Reaſon, without Teſtimony, and 
upon the bare pretence that there might be an under- 
hand agreement between Cranmer and him for his 
not receiving Orders. I ſpeak it with as much Bold- 
neſs as Truth, if ſuch poſſibilities can create any 
Doubts of known Facts, there is nothing in Hiſtory 
that can be ſhew'd to be certain, and we muſt no 
longer depend upon any Monument for the Proof of 
Things, which any one may have a fancy to diſ- 
pute. 


CAP. X. 
The ſame Subject continued. 


Being an Anſwer to the Difficulties raiſed 
againſt Barlow's Conſecration. | 


"HERE is no Fact in Hiſtory, be it never fo 
& evident, but if it happen'd ſome conſiderable 
time ago, may be obſcured in ſome of its Circum- 
ſtances, not by any juſt Arguments, but by Pretences 
deviſed by thoſe who may make it their buſineſs to 
Diſpute. But when a Fact is otherwiſe ſufficiently 
atteſted, and is attack'd only by Poſſibilities or ſeem- 
ing Contrarieties; It is Nen as we have already 
obſerved from the words of the Author of the Art 
of Thinking, that the Solutions which are brought to 
theſe Contrarieties be poſſible and probable, and lis un- 
reaſonable to ask poſitive Proofs of it, becanſe the Fatt. 


Art of Thinking, p. 45 3. 
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being of it ſelf ſufficiently proved, it is not fair to re- 
quire the ſame Proof of all its Circumſtances. 
After what we have done to prove Barlow's Con- 
ſecration, one would think there was no room left 
to doubt it: Ar leaſt in an indifferent Fact theſe 
Proofs would be look'd upon as ſo many Demonſtra- 
tions, and 'tis becauſe they could with 'em falſe, that 
they will not own the Strength of 'em. By the Na. 
ture of the Objections 'tis plain, that it will be an 
eaſier matter to convince the Mind, than to perſuade 
the Heart. But not to elude theſe Difficulties with 
bare Poſſibilities, or mere Probabilities, which how- 
ever ought to be ſufficient, we will ſhew by new Re- 
cords, that the principal Fact is far above the reach 


of Cavil. 


To invalidate it they firſt tell us & of the Title of 


Biſhop Elect given by Stow to Barlow in 1559, which, 
ſay they, proves that he had not been conſecrated 
before, for if he had he would have been ſtiled Biſhop 
only, and Ele would not have been added. But 


we have already ſhewn a that a Biſhop tranſlated from 


one Sce, to which he had been conſecrated, to ano- 
ther, has only the Title of Elect given him in his 
new See, till he has been confirm'd and inſtall'd in it. 
This is the Style generally made uſe of, and a hun- 
dred Examples of it may be found inb Rymer; fo that 
conſequently this can prove nothing againſt Barlow's 


Conſecration. | 
But, ſays Father Hardouin, if Barlow had been con- 


ſecrated hefore that time, he would have preceded 
e Service which was performed for Hen- 


75 II. where this Prelate, altho not conſecrated, 
took Place of Barlow who only was an Aſſiſtant to 
him. | | | 
This indeed ought to have been, if a nice and ex- 
act Ceremonial had been obſerved ; but the then 
Juncture and Eircumſtances required no ſuch thing. 
* Queſt. upon the Fact. p. 122, &&c. ; 
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Parker was Archbiſhop elect of the firſt See of Eng- 
land, and juſt upon the Point of being conſecrated, 
had the firſt Commiſſion been executed, and was a 
Man high in the Queen's Favour and- Eſteem. Be- 
ſides it was not an Epiſcopal Function, and the 
other Biſhops were nor yet reſtored and inſtalled in 


their new Sees: Need we ſcek further for the Ho- 


nour which was ſhewn to Parker? Could fo weak a 
Pretence make us in the leaſt doubt of Barlow's Con- 
ſecration? It muſt follow that Scory roo muſt have 
been look'd upon as not conſecrated, fince Parker 
preceded him alſo in the ſame Ceremony. And yet 
this Conſecration, of which the Record ſhall be in- 
ſerted in the Appendix, is atteſted by the Regiſters, 
and by all the Hiſtorians. And it is certain too, that 
Parker only confirm'd Scory in his new See of Here- 
ford, as the Record of his Inſtallment, which ſhall 
alſo be inſerted in the Appendix, will demonſtrate, 
which proves that he was conſecrated before. And 
ſince Parker's preceding Scory does not render his 
Conſecration doubtful, it being aſſerted by ſo many 
different Monuments, why ſhould it make Barlaw's 
uncertain z for it was thought that the Epiſcopal 
Character which they were both poſſeſſed of, ought 
not to hinder them from paying this Deference to 
the Perſon who was deſigned and named to be the 


Metropolitan. "_ 


If cory, tho? conſecrated, was preceded by Parker,. 


the ſame precedence cannot prove that Barlow had 
not been conſecrated : Bur to elude the Force of this 
Argument they will have it, that Scory's Conſecra- 
tion was as imaginary as Barlow's z and to prove this, 
they quote Queen Eliʒabeth's Commiſion to Parker, 


for conſecrating both the one and the other. 


But we obſerv'd in our Diſſertation © that theſe 
words, & eundem conſecrare, which we find in theſe 


Commiſſions, are owing to the miſtake of the Tran- 


© Rym. Vol. 15. p. 5 50, 551. | 1 
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ſcriber, who being uſed to copy out ſuch fort of 
Records, did not ſufficiently attend to what he was 
about; that this Clauſe was not in the Rolls of Chan- 
cery, nor in Parker's Regiſter, and that it was in Rymer 
only out of a miſtake of the Copier. The Author of 
the Latin Letter had aſſured us of this with ſo much 
confidence that I thought I might rely upon him, 
J was not in the leaſt deceived, but to remove the 
Scruples of thoſe who are not ſo credulous, I have 
procured two freſh authentick Atteſtations ſigned by 
publick Officers, to wit, Mr. Sanderſon, and Mr. Chi- 
chiley, who have certified that the Clauſe & eundem 
conſecrare, is not in either of the two Commiſſions; 
and that they have been inſerted in Rymer thro” an 
Error of the Tranſcriber's. Theſe Certificates may 
be ſeen in the Appendix, and I do not know what 
Anſwer can be returned to *em, unleſs that the Au- 
thors of em were Hereticks, and are not worthy of 


being believ'd. Tis an Anſwer that might very well 


fit Father Hardouin and the other Criticks ; but in 
{Uch a Caſe I believe the World will not expect that 
I ſhould reply to them, eſpecially ſeeing that theſe 
Certificates are ſupported by the Teſtimony of the 
Hiſtorians, and the Records of Barlow's Inſtallment 
at Chicheſter, and Scory's at Hereford; where it is ſet 
down in ſo many preciſe words, that both the one 
and the other were only confirm'd in their new Sees. 
I am very fenfible that Baker in his Chronicles is 


not ſatisfied with ſeeing em both confirm'd by Parker, 


but he tells us that they were conſecrated with the 
reſt of the new Biſhops. But he is the only one who 
ſays fo, contrary to the Teſtimony of all the other 
Hiſtorians, contrary to the Evidence of all the pub- 
lick Records, and without producing any warrant 
for what he ſays. And this Author is abſolutely de- 
ſpiſed in Englund, and looked upon as a Writer who 
cannot in the leaſt be depended upon, as this very 
Paſſage, which is quoted againſt Barlow's Conſecra- 
tion, ſufficiently ſnews. For beſides this * 
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three or four more Errors. 1. Amongſt the Biſhops 
conſecrated by Parker, he mentions thoſe of Dyr- 
ham, Carliſle, and Cheſter, d tho' theſe three Biſhops 
who belong'd to the Province of Tork, were conle- 
crated by their own Metropolitan the Archbiſhop of 
Vork. 2. He makes two diſtin Perſons of Young 
Biſhop of St. David, and Toung Archbiſhop of York, 
for he places em both in the Liſt of Biſhops conſe- 
crated at the ſame time by Parker, whereas it was 
one and the ſame Perſon, who was tranſlated to Nork 
ſome few Months after, having been conſecrated in 
the See of St. David's. 3. By what he fays, one 
would think that all theſe Biſhops were conlecrated 
at the ſame time, tho' their Ordinations were very 
diſtinct. 4. He does not reckon the Suffragan Bi- 
ſhop of Bedford amongſt Parker's Conſecrators, tho? 
he was one of the Number. Thus in a Paſſage con- 
ſiſting of ſeven or eight lines, there are five or ſix 
plain Faults. And is ac a Teſtimony fit to be op- 
poſed to Records, to the unanimous confent of the 
other Hiſtorians, to the Table of Ordinations print- 
ed in 1572, to the Regiſters of Parker, and of the 
Churches of Chicheſter and Hereford, which wholly 
deſtroy the Teſtimony of this faithleſs or rather neg- 
ligent Hiſtorian? — 5 

But were not theſe Proofs ſo ſtrong, yet would 
the bare probability be ſufficient to oppole to Baker's 
Authority. For how is it to be ſuppoſed that whilſt 
there were ſo many conſecrated Biſhops at London, 
as we have proved © beyond Contradiction; and that 
the Conſecration of thoſe who ſerved Barlow as aſ- 
ſiſtants, is demonſtrated by the Regiſters, Parker 
would have been ordain'd by a Man whom he knew 
was not ordain'd himſelf, and whom he was to con- 
ſecrate two Days after. This Suppoſition has fo 
many Abſurdities in it, that was not a Man wholly 
prejudiced, he would want no other Proof to con- 


© Lives of the Prot. Biſh. Part 2. p. 12%. *B.2. C. 1. 
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vince him of Barlow's Conſecration, and of the Er- 
ror committed by the Tranſcriber in the Commiſſion 
directed to Parker for confirming him. ke 
And for this Reaſon they do not ſo much inſiſt 
upon the Authority of Baker, and the Interpolation 
of the Commiſſion directed to Parker for conſecra- 
ting Barlow, as upon the not finding any Record of 
his Conſecration in the Regiſters, notwithſtandin 
all the fearch that has been made for it. Bur the 15 


of this Record does not in the leaſt enervate the 


Force of our Argument, whoſe End is to ſhew that 
Barlow was conſecrated, becauſe he was choſe to 
conſecrate Parker, whilſt there were ſo many others 
whoſe Conſecration was not in the leaſt doubted; 
but waving the Force of this Argument, I would de- 
fire our Criticks to tell me wherher the Loſs of this 
Record proves the falſity, or at leaſt the uncertainty 
of the Ordination of thoſe Biſhops, the Record of 
whoſe Conſecration is not to'be found, or whether 
it does not? There is no need here of long-winded 
Diſcourſes, and endleſs Conjectures: I deſire a direct 
Anſwer. If their Conſecration becomes uncertain 
from the Loſs of this Record, how come we to look 
upon the Ordinations of Gardiner, White, Turberville, 
Goldwell, Day, Bell, and a great many other Catho- 
licks, of the ſame Time as certain, when we do 
not find 'em mentioned in Cranmer's Regiſter? Is it 
not becauſe they always perform'd the Functions of 
Biſhops, were always acknowledged as ſuch, and 
that real Biſhops communicated with em? Herein 
they are upon the ſame Foot with Barlow. His 
Conſecration is not therefore more falſe or more un- 
certain than this; and we mult either acknowledge 
his, or deny thoſe of moſt of the Catholick Biſhops 
of that time. If therefore the Loſs of theſe Records 


prove nothing againſt them, how can it prove Bar- 


low's Conſecration uncertain ? I appeal to the whole 
World in this Caſe; can one without being guilty 
of the molt unjuſt and molt notorious Partiality, pro- 
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brighteſt part of his Work, and the only Objection 


nounce ſuch different Sentences upon Facts ſo much the 


fame? And is it not apparent, that in pronouncing ſuch 


a Sentence, we muſt be determin'd by other Motives 
than thoſe of Truth; and by other Rules than thoſe 
of Criticiſm ? And therefore Mr. Fennel ingenuouſly 
confeſſes, that it is not from the Loſs of this Record 
that we can draw f he firſt or laſt Proofs of Barlow's 


Non-Conſecration, but from the impoſſibility of his ever 


having been conſecrated. Let us examine whether he 
will have more luck in proving this pretended im- 


poſſibility, than the others had with the Loſs of the 


Record. | 
This Difficulty firft lightly touch'd upon by 8 Fa- 
ther le 817 has ſince been rehandled more exten- 


fively by 
that he does not ſcruple looking upon it as a h phy- 


fical Demonſtration ſufficient to confute and nonplus 


all the Defenders of the Exgl;/þ Ordinations. And 
Lam not very certain, whether it is not this* Objec- 
tion which makes him complain, that he had been 
fruſtrated in what he intended to propoſe againſt me. 
Perhaps he thought this Diſcovery ought to have 
been received for his own. And indeed this is the 
which has ſomething new in it. And therefore he 
returns k to it ſeveral times with a great deal of plea- 
ſure, reckoning Day by Day the Time that Barlow” 
was employ'd in his Journey to Scotland, and in his 
Negotiations there, giving the ſeveral Days Journies 


of the Expreſſes he ſent and received, almoſt know» 
ing the very Roads they rook, and all this upon the” 
Authority of the Lord Herbert of Cherbery, who has 
not mentioned one word of theſe particular Circum- 
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r. Fennel, and he carries it to ſuch a height, 


ſtances. From whence he concludes in a triumphant . 


manner, that as it was impoſſible that Barlow ſhould 


have been conſecrated but between the 23d of Fe- 


f Mem. Part 1. p. 243. #®Vol.. 1. 
p. 244 FAvert.p.g. * Ibid. p. 1. 
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bruary and the 26th of April 1536, and that having 
been all that time in Scotland, where he certainly 
could not be conſecrated, and from whence he can. 
not have return'd till the latter end of July, perhaps 
not ſo ſoon; he never did receive any Conſecration 
at all, and conſequently he could not conſecrate 
Parker, and give him an Ordination which he him- 
ſelf had never received. | 7s 8 
This Demonſtration fo pleaſes Mr. Fennel, that 
he's willing to compound for every thing elſe, and 
as we before ſaid, owns we can take no Advantage 
againſt Barlow for the Loſs of the Record of his 
Conſectation, unleſs we prove by other means the 
Impoſhbility of this Ordination. If therefore the 
Impoſſibility of conſecrating Barlow in that ſpace of 
Time be chimerical ; if his abſence from England be 
falflv prolong'd beyond its real Time; if we demon- 
ſtrate that Barlow was at London in the Month of 
April, the Loſs of the Record of his Conſecration 
cannot be objected againſt him according to Mr. Fen- 
nel; and the Authentickneſs of the other Records 
Which relate to his Will, make us conclude with Fa- 
ther Hardouin, that never was any one's Epiſcopacy 
etter atteſted than that of Barlow. Nov nothing is 
more eaſy than at once to overturn Mr. Fennel's whole 
Romance for two Reaſons. Firſt, becauſe the Lord 
Herbert mentions neither the time of Barlow's arrival 
in Scotland, nor that of his return to England. Se- 
condly, becauſe there is an authentick Record which 
demonſtrates that Barlom was return'd from Scotland 
and in London before the 23d of April 1536, which 
probably was the Day of his Conſecration. The 
t Impoſſibility then of conſecrating Barlow 
etween the 23d of February and the 26th of April 
is ĩmaginary, and conſequently the Loſs of the Re- 
cord of his Conſecration of no Service in proving 
the uncertainty of it. Let us begin with examining 
what the Lord Herbert ſays, and we ſhall not find 


one word in him to ſupport Mr. Fennel's CR? 
| y * 
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As the Eccleſiaſtical Authority which Henry had 
uſurp'd by aſſuming the Title k of Supreme Head of 
the Church of England, was taken very much amiſs, 
he thought it proper to juſtify himſelf in thoſe Courts 


with which he kept any Correſpondence. To this 
ind, fays the Lord Herbert, ! he ſent to Scotland Tho- 


mas Holcroft, to whom he join d William Barlow, 


Biſhop eleft of St. Aſaph, to endeavour to perſuade the 
King of Scotland to conform himſelf to King Henry, 
which Buchanan alſo reports ( ſaying) that he was 25 


fred to read the Memorials preſented to him, and to 


reflect upon them. But the King having ſent them to 
his Clergy without reading them, they were rejected as 


well as the Conference which was propoſed with ſome 
 Divines to be ſent from England. Henry being in- 


form'd of this Refuſal, immediately took a Reſolution 
to ſend the Lord William Howard, Brother of the 


Duke of Norfolk, with the ſaid Biſhop, to make di- 


vers advantageous Propoſitions to King James, and 70 
engage him to an interview. King James made uſe of 


divers Pretences to elude their Sollicitations, and at 


length, towards the latter end of Faly, went into 


France. 


Tis upon this Paſſage of the Lord Herbert, who 
has only inlarged a little upon Buchanan, ſays, that 


Mr. Fennel grounds the impoſſibility of Barlow's Con- 


ſecration from rhe 23d of February to the 26th of 
April 1536. But we muſt be Maſter of as quick an 
Imagination as the Author's, to find out in this Paſ- 


ſage what was never intended by ir. For this pre- 


tended Impoſſibility is founded upon the falſe Sup» 
poſition that Barlow continued in Scotlaud from the 
Month of November 1535, which is the time Bacha- 
nan ſays he arrived there, till the end of 7uly 1536. 


Now this Suppoſition is quite groundleſs, and nei- 


* Life of Henry, p. 184. CES 5 | 
5 In the Original of the Lord Herbert, we find Brother elef, 
inſtead of Biſbop elect, but this is an apparent Error, there being 
no ſenſe in the firſt word. | 
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ther the Lord Herbert nor Buchanan ſay a word of 
it. It appears on the contrary, that after Henry's 
firſt Propoſals had been rejected, and that his two 
Ambaſſadors had given him notice of it, this Prince 
ſent the Lord Howard ſoon after, that is in January 
or February at lateſt, that he might jointly with Bar- 
low, endeavour to engage King James in their Ma- 
ſter's Intereſt, by the advantageous Propoſals they 
were to make him. Interea Anglus, ® lays Bucba- 
nan, miſit in Scotiam S. Davidis five Menevenſem E- 
piſcopum menſe Novembri, qui libellos Anglico Sermone 
Scriptos Religions Chriſtiane Dogmata continentes of. 
Ferret, Regemque rogaret ut eos perlegeret, ac diligenter 
quod in eis ſcriptum efſet, expenderet. At illi vix in- 
ſpectos hæreſeos damnarunt Deinde idem Epiſcopus 
cum Guill. Howarto Ducis Norfolcie fratre Sterlinum 


adeo inexpectatus, venit ut Regem prope ante Rumorem 


ſui adventus oppreſſerit. If the {ending of the Lord 
Howard had been deferr'd as long as Mr. Fennel ſup- 
poſes, how came King James to be ſo much ſur- 
prized to fee him ſo ſuddenly ar Sterling? This Ac- 
count of Buchanan's does not in the leaſt incline us 
to think it far from it, it inſinuates the very contra- 
ry, and that the Lord Howard did not in the leaſt 
delay coming to join Barlow, that they might engage 


James in the Intereſts of Henry, and diſpoſe him to 


that interview which this Prince deſired with the 
King of Scotland. DE | 
The Lord Herbert's Account agrees with Bucha- 
nan's; nor do we ſee by it that Henry's Ambaſſadors 
continued in Scotland till the departure of James for 
France. On the contrary we are given to under- 
ſtand, that Henry would not ſpin out his Negotiati- 
ons to a tedious length; but that as ſoon as he had 
received Information that his Ambaſſadors had pre- 


ſented their Memorials to no purpoſe, and that they 
purpoics 


had refuſed the Conference between the Divines 


Buch. Lib. 14. f. 169. a. 
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which the Engliſb had propoſed; this Prince thought 
proper to ſend the Lord Howard without delay, that 
he, jointly with Barlou, might make ſome advan- 
tageous Propoſals to King James, and thereby draw 
him to an interview. Mhich again being advertiſed ' 
to our King, he thought fit ſuddenly to employ the Lord 
Will. Howard, Brother to the Duke of Norfolk, and 
the ſaid Biſhop to James, to make him divers advan- 
lageous Propoſitions, and withal to draw him to an 
Interview. This is all that the Lord Herbert tells us 
of Barlow's Negotiations in Scotland till the arrival 
of the Lord Howard. Thus all the goings forward 
and back ward of Couriers, all the Computations of 
Days and Diſtances, all the hindrances in the Roads 
are ſo many Epiſodes fit to adorn a Romance, bur far 
beneath a faithful and ſincere Hiſtorian. And yet 
tis under the Notion of the Lord Herbert's Autho- 
rity that Mr. Fennel conducts his Readers, and in- 


ſtructs 'em in theſe Circumſtances of which we do 


not find one fingle word in his Author. W hat no- 
tion muſt we then have of his Fidelity? Not a very 
favourable one I am afraid, unleſs we look upon his 
Quotations to be like thoſe of our Poets, who bor- 
row their Subject and Ground-work from the Hiſto- 
rians, and then add too and adorn it as they pleaſe. 
It is true then that Barlow went into Scotland at 
firſt with Holcroft ; tis alſo true that he either was 
there when Howard was ſent, or that he return'd 
with him: But the Hiſtorians do not tell us how 
long they continu'd in Scotland, or what ſpace of 
time their Negotiations laſted. It may indeed be 


gather'd from the Lord Herbert's Hiſtory, that they 


were not there at the end of April, ſince a Courier 
brought a Letter from the King of Scotland dated 
the 2d of May to King Henry then at London, by 
which he inform'd him that he had wrote to Rome 
to ſolicit the having ſome abufes reformed, and the 


| Eccleſiaſtical Revenues reduced. This Diſpatch would 


have been a very unneceſſary one, if Henry had _— 
TE : 
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had Ambaſſadors in Scotland, ſince James might have 
inform'd the Ambaſſadors of this Circumſtance, with- 
cout ſending an Expreſs to their Maſter. 

And therefore inſtead of Mr. Fennel's Romance, 
who to prolong Barlow's ſtay in Scotland beyond its 
real time, does not make him ſet our from England 
till the 25th of February 1535-6, and arrive in Scot- 
land till about the 16th of March; let us fix his 


Journey to the time Buchanan does, and we ſhall 


ſoon ſee every Circumſtance reconciled in the moſt 
natural manner imaginable. el 
According to this Hiftorian Barlow, in Company 
with Halrofz arrived in Scotland in the Month of 
November. Anglus miſit in Scotiam S. Davidis five 
Menevenſem Epiſcopum menſe Novembri. They had 
immediate Audience of the King, and their firſt Pro- 
poſals not being accepted, they gave notice of it di- 
rectly to their Maſter, which probably might be in 
December, and that Monarch made the Lord Howard 
{et out ſuddenly, as Lord Herbert ſays, that jointly 
with Barlow he might make new Propoſals to King 
James, and endeavour to draw him into his Intereſts, 
And this ie mult indeed be very ſudden, ſince 
they ſurprized the King of Scotland ar Sterling, at a 
time when he did not in the leaſt expect them, as 
Buchanan remarks. Idem Epiſcopus cum Guil. Howarto 
Ducis Norfolciæ fratre Sterlinum adeo inexpeftatus ve- 
nit, ut Regem prope ante Rumorem ſui Adventus op- 
Preſſerit. We cannot then put this Journey off 
much longer than January, or the beginning of Fe- 
bruary. | | | 


| The chief Deſign of this Negotiation was to per- 


ſuade James to have an Interview with Henry. The 


Scottiſh Monarch did not dare openly to refuſe it, but 


the majority of the Council being againſt it, he en- 
deavour'd to clude this Interview, by putting, it off 


under pretence that he could not 12 to it till he 


ſhould haye have had an Anſwer from Rome, whi- 
ther he was going to diſparch a Courier, This Re- 


ſolution 
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ſolution made the Stay of the Exzlib Ambaſſadors 
no longer neceſſary in Scotland, and therefore after 
having given their Maſter Notice of it, they proba» 
bly receiv'd Orders to return, which muſt have been 
rowards the End of March, or the Beginning of 
April; and after their Departure, James, willing {till 
to feed Henry up with the Hopes of the deſired In- 
terview, wrote him a Letter, which he ſent by an 
Expreſs, and in which he gave him Notice that he 
was ſending the Courier to Rome, and defired he 
might have the Liberty of paſſing thro” his King- 
dom. The ſending of this Expreſs would have 
been very little to the Purpoſe, it Henry's Ambaſſa- 
dot had till been in Scotland. This Method and 
Order is much more natural, and much more a- 
greeable to Hiſtory and Truth, than that of Mr. 
Fennell, and makes it highly probable that Barlow 
was returned to London in April 1536. ö 
But this Point, which the Narration of our two 
Hiſtorians will only permit us to give as a ſolid and 
very probable Conjecture, becomes certain and evi- 
dent, by the producing of a Record which hitherto 
has not been publiſh'd, and which is deciſive in this 
Caſe. Tis that of i Barlow's Confirmation in the 


See of St. David the 21ſt of April 1736. Tis ta- 


ken from Cranmer's Regiſter, and turns Mr. Fennels 
Romance quite topſy turvy. We fee that Barlow 
was perſonally preſent at his Confirmation, a very 


important thing in the preſent Diſpute. It is a hap- 


py Circumſtance that he was not obliged to be con- 
firm'd by Proxy, which is very often done, fince it 
would have been no eaſy Matter to have found our 
any other Record which could ſhew the Time of his 
Return in ſo juſt and exact a Manner. This Piece 
ſhall be printed at length in the Appendix, and cer- 
tified by a Notary Publick ; but I muſt quote ſome 
Fragments of it here. TT 


Reg. Cranm. fol. 205. a. 
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We firſt of all ſee that this Confirmation was 
perform'd on Friday the 21ſt of April 1536. at Bom 
Church in London, by one of Cranmer's Vicars-Gene. 
ral, particularly commiſſion'd, according to Cuſtom, 
for this Function. The Commiſſioner being placed 
upon the Tribunal, John Hughes, Proctor of the 
Chapter of St. David, preſented their Elect for Con- 
firmation. Procurator antedictus preſentavit Reve- 
rendum Patrem Dominum Eleftum. The Perſons 
ſummon'd were call'd upon to appear according to 
the uſual Form, and it was moved that the Sentence 
of Confirmation might be pronounced, and all in 
præſentid dicti Domini Electi, which is repeated eight 
Times in one Page, or thereabouts. After this, the 
Commiſſioner pronounc'd the Sentence, and confir- 
med the Election, de te Rdo in Chriſto Patre D. Will. 
 Barlowe nuper Epiſcopo A ſſavenſi; and he declares that 
there is no canonical Impediment which can make 
this Election void. Nihilgue tibi D. Willelmo Elefts 
prædicto de Canonicis inſtitutis obwviaſſe ſeu obuiare, quo- 
minus in Epiſcopum dictæ Eccleſiæ Cathearalis eligi de- 
beas, & Electio hujuſmodi fic de te facta atque cele- 
rata debeat per nos auctoritate Reverendiſſimi Patris 
merito confirmari. Idcirco nos — prediflam Elec- 
tionem de te D. MWillelmo, ut prefertur, fattam & ce- 
lebratam conſirmamus. Had not Barlow been 
preſent at his own Confirmation, the Style would 
have been quite different, and inſtead of de ze and, 
zZibi, we ſhould every where find de eodem, and ei- 
dem, &c. It is therefore certain that Barlow was at 
London in April. He therefore may have been then 
conſecrated, and it is ſcarce to be doubted but he was 
on Sunday the 21ft of April, two Days after his Con- 
firmation, and ſome few before the meeting of the 
Parliament, to which he was ſummon'd as well as 
the other Peers. | | | : | 
Now whether Barlow after his Confirmation and 
Conſecration, did return into Scotland or not, and 
ſtay there till the Month of 7zly, or longer, is m_ 
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I have no Intereſt in believing or diſputing, and 
have nothing to do further with it, after having ſhew- 
ed that he was at London at the time faid to be that 
of his Conſecration, and that the. pretended. Impoſ- 
ſibility of it, occaſioned 9 his Abſence, is imagi- 
nary: But the Love of Truth obliges me to take 
notice that this new . 5 27. Barlrw's in 
land, has no Foundation in Hiſtory. For by the Re- 
cord of his Confirmation in the See of St. David's, 
tis evident that he was at London in the Month of 


April. It is as certain that he was there before the 


End of June, fince on the zoth of that Month we 
find him introduced into the Houſe of Peers, When 
then ſhall we ſuppoſe him to have taken this new 
Journey into Scotland, and how can he have conti- 
nued there till after the Departure of King James in 
July, when we ſee him fitting in the Engiiſh Parlia- 


ment in June? This Journey then, ſeems as chime - 


rical as the prolonging of the firſt beyond its real 
time. And indeed, had he been in Scotland towards 
the latter End of April, the Writ which bears date 
the 27th of April, would not have been directed to 
him, but to his Chancellor *, Cuſtodi Spiritualitatis 
1% Epiſcopo in remotis agente, as we ſee it uſed to- 
wards the Biſhop of Wincbeſter, who was then in 
Germany, upon the ſame Errand as Barlow was ſent 
upon into Scotland. Barlow was therefore in Eng- 
land, and all that is ſaid to the contrary, is ground- 
ed upon mere Imaginations, Which have no other 
Foundation than the Deſire of deceiving thoſe who 
not being well verſed in Hiſtory, lay hold of every 


thing for Truth which is told em, provided it fa- 


yours their Prejudice. wn? ff 
Thus the Impoffibility of . Zariow's Conſectation 


c 


is wholly deſtroy'd, and for this Reaſon Father Ze 
Quien bating ſomething of Mr. Fenuels Pretenfions 


3s well as his own, does not any longer aim at proy- 
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ing the. abſolute Impoſſibility of the Matter, but 
contents himſelf with ſhewing that if Barlow's Con- 
ſecration was not an impoſſible thing, yet is it very 
poſſible that he never was conſecrated, for according 
to his Opinion, Cranmer and Barlow may have agreed 


to pretend a Conſecration which never had Being; 


and by the Aſſiſtance of Cromwell he may have de- 
ceived the King), by perſuading him that he had or- 
dained Barlow ;. 200 at the ſame time he may haye 
given that Prince a Certificate of the Conſecration, 
which never was perform'd. He may by the Shew 


of ſome Letters, have. perſyaded. the World that he 


was conſecrated, as he did in the Caſes of Latimer 
and Ridley. He may have given the King to under- 
ſtand that for want of Time the Ordination was per- 
form'd in private, and found the Means of deceiving 
the Publick in a Time of Hurry and Confuſion, 
ſuch as that was when Barlow was nominated. All 
theſe Things ſeem very -probable to our Author in 
the Diſpoſition he ſuppoſes Cranmer and Barlow to 
be; and theſe Probabilities, ſupported by the want 


* 


of the Record of his Conſecration, form ſuch Diff. 


culties in his Opinion, as are not eaſily removed or 
5 IT ( LA SL ltd * vp 1 ha | 


anſwer d. 


= 


And indeed, if to eſtabliſh the Truth of a Fact, 


it was neceſſary to ſhew that the contrary is impoſ- 
fible, there are but few of which we could prove 
the Certainty; and I own that by this Means one 
might have one Objection againſt Barlow's Conſecra- 
tion. There is a Contradiction implied in ſaying that 
a Thing has been and has not been; but none in ſay- 
ing that it has been, and might poſſibly not have 
been. With a Dozen of ſuch like Poſſibilities as we 
find in our Author, there is no Ordination ſo certain but 
what may eaſily be deſtroyed; and no Suppoſition, 
be it never fo arbitrary, but what may be work d up 
into a Fact. Even the regiſtring of the Conſecra: 
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tion, would add nothing to the Certainty of the 
Thing, ſince with one more Poſſibility one might 
deſtroy the Weight of that Teſtimony' roo. With 
barely ſaying the Regiſters may have been corrupted; 
they'll diſarm the beſt ſupported Writer. Facts may 
be proved, but 'tis ſeldom the Impoſſibility of the 
contrary can. The Queſtion then is not what Cran- 
ner and Barlow may poſſibly have done, but what in 
Fact they did do. We have produced Facts, let 
them produce others to invalidate them. As their 
Poſſibility does not prove their Exiſtence, the Poſſi- 
bility of the contrary does not deſtroy it. ® Aud a 
Man muſt be very unreaſonable who would not believe 
any Fatt till it has been demonſtrated to him that ths 
Thing muſt have happen d thus —— and that it was 


W impoſſible that the contrary ſhould have happen d. All 


theſe Poſſibilities are therefore Imaginations of no 
manner of Conſequence, and ſpite of em, Bariw's 
Conſecration remains certain and untouch'd, unleſs. 
they will ſhew us that the Facts I have brought to 
prove it, are falſe or inſufficient; or elſe that the Poſſi · 
bility of the contrary will make thoſe Facts doubtful, 
whoſe Exiſtence is otherwife ſufficiently atteſted: 
Till then the Proofs will remain in full Force, and 
no poſſible Conjecture can weaken them. // 
But without re-tracing the Facts already produced: 
which are deciſive in favour of Ba#low, the Poſſibi- 
lities which we have to oppoſe to thoſe. of our Cris 
ticks, deftroy theirs, and almoſt prove the Impoſſi- 
bility of ' em. Cranmer, ſay they, may have agreed 
with - Barlow to pretend a Conſecration, which never 
was perform'd. Now if the thing be not abſolutely 
impoſſible, yet has it nothing probable in it. 
For 1. It is not very certain that he was conſe- 
erated by Cranmer, and therefore this pretended Col - 
luſion of theirs, is grounded upon a bare Suppoſition, 
for which they have no Proof. But ſuppoſing the 
— Art of Thinking, p. 455 ? 4 | 
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Thing to have been tranſacted between Craumer and 


Barlow, wherefore ſhould we think that the former 


would have conniv'd at ſuch an Omiſſion? It would 
not have been to ſatisfy his own Scruples, for he 
conſecrated thirty others. Was it then to oblige 
Barlow? We have ſhewn that the ſame Scruple in 
Barlo, is the wrongelt deviſed thing in the World, 
and that it is a mere Imagination, that a Man who 
conleeyated Biſhops without being compelbd by any 
Neceſſity, and ordained a great many Prieſts and 


Deacons, and who beſides had receiv'd all the other 


Ordetis himſelt, and always pretended to have been 
conſcerated, ſhould have made the leaſt Difficulty 


ol receiving the Epiſcopal Conſecration, though he 


might think it needleſs,” | 

2. Barlo could not have been inſtalled in his See, 
by the Archdeacon of Canterbury, without a Certi- 
ficate df Conſecration, ſigned by the Archbiſhop, 
Now the Indication of this Conſecration could not 
be made without their knowing what Biſhops were 
ſuppoſed to be concerned with the Archbiſhop in 
this Ceremony. Tbus the thing could not be con- 


certed between Craumer and Bat lo only. If theſe 
ſuppoſed Conſecrators were not in the Secret, how | 


came they not to proteſt openly againſt the Falſity 
of-rbe Fact? And if they were, how came they to 
run the Riſque of having the Lie given them by fo 
many Tokens of Falſity which: might have been pro- 
duceg, and to ſuffer an Ordination to be atteſted 
which had nothing real in it, and which it would 
have been eaſy to prove that they had no Hand in? 

3. If Craumer certified Barlocu's Conſecration to 
the Ring, tho' it was really falfe, why ſhould he 
have ſerupled entering it in the Regiſters? Was the 
ond a more difficult Point than the other? Let Fa- 


ther Le Quien, who finds it fo eaſy to corrupt theſe 


Regiſters, and who ſays, that They put any thing in 


en, and enter them juſt in what Manner they pleaſes 


1:concile to much Impudence on the one Side, we 


- 
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ſo much Religion or Timorouſneſs on the other. If 
Cranmer, out of Conſcientiouſneſs, did not dare to 
falſify his Regiſter, how dar'd he to ſend the King 
a falſe Certificate; and if he was capable of figning 
ſuch a Certificate, what hinder'd him from doing 
the ſame thing in his Regiſter ? l Se 

4. Cranmer, ſay they, may have done the ſame 
thing in favour of Barlow, that he did in favour of 
Latimer and Ridley. That's very true; but who told 
em that he made a falſe Atteſtation of the Conſe- 
cration of theſe Biſhops? To prove one Fact by an- 
other, it is neceſſary that that which is made uſe of 
for the Proof, be more evident than thar which is 
to be proved. And therefore the Falſity of theſe 
two Conſecrations ought to be more certain, if they 
would draw an Inference thence againſt Barlow's. 
Now the Confecrations of Latimer and Ridley were 
ſo far from being falſe or uncertain, that nothing 
henceforwards can be call'd certain, if the Ordina- 
tion of theſe two Biſhops, which we ſhall prove in 
another Place”, be once ſuſpected. This, therefore, 
is a Falſhood invented for the Support of another 
Falſhood, and in the Defence of their Fable, the 
whole is of a Piece, from Beginning to End. 
F. If Cranmer and Barlow were ſuch Enemies to 
Epiſcopal Ordinations, as they are here ſuppoled, 
how came they in Edward's Time, when they were 
ſo high in Favour, and when the Authority of the 
Protector gave em Room to attempt any thing, not 
to endeavour to aboliſh all Forms of Ordinations? 
Why did they not deſtroy the different Degrees in 
the Hierarchy? Why not conform to the Diſcipline 
of Geneva? They had no Conſtraint upon em then, 
and were at Liberty to undertake any thing. What 
they did in the Liturgy, ſhews what they might have 
done in the Ordinations. And yet they latisfied 

themſelves with cutting off ſuch Ceremonies as they 
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judged ſuperfluous, and avoiding ſuch Errors as they 
unjuſtly lay to our Charge. The reſt remain'd ens 
tire, and they continued to declare Ordination ne- 
ceſſary. The Preface to Edward's Book of Ordina- 
tions, ſhews that they ſincerely intended to preſerve 
the Hierarchy upon the ſame Foot as it was eſtabliſh- 
ed before. the Schiſm. And if under this King's 
Reign when Calvini/m ſpread it ſelf openly, they 
never neglected Epiſcopal Ordinations, can they ima- 


gine that in Henry's Time any Biſhops ever attempt- 


ed to withdraw themſelves from Ordination, or 
made any Difficulty of ordaining others? ; 
6. Hiſtory gives us an exact and particular Ac- 
count of the Oppoſition ſome made againſt the E- 
piſcopal Habits, ſome againſt certain Rites and Ce- 
remonies, and others againſt Epiſcopacy it ſelf, and 


that which every one thought freely of Ordinations. | 


It is well known that Hooper refuſed being ordained, 
for full ſix Months, out of Repugnance to the E- 


piſcopal Habit, and that at length Cranmer obliged | 
him to conform himſelf to the Rites of his Church. 
*Tis known that at Ferrar's Conſecration ſome of 

the Prayers were ſaid in Engliſh. It is known that 


ſome refuſed to accept the Epiſcopacy becauſe 
they did not approve of retaining of this Order. 


Would they have been more ſecret or more reſerv'd } 


in Barlow's Caſe? Would Cranmer ſo ſcrupulouſly 
nice in the Point of Habits, that ſpite of the Pro- 


tector's Authority he forced Hooper to aſſume them, 


have been ſo complaiſant as to omit the Ordination 
it ſelf? The Thing has no Appearance of Probability; 
and Men are not ſo different from themſelves, eſpe- 
cially when they are Maſters of their own Actions, 
and of their own Conduct. The pretended under- 
hand Agreement between Cranmer and Barlow, is 
therefore neither probable, nor eyen poſſible z but 
was it, a bare Poſſibility does not prove any thing 
againſt Facts, and does not in the leaſt leſſen the 
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It will perhaps be ſaid, that in the uſual Courſe of 
Things a bare Poſſibility cannot be oppoſed to a Fact. 
But that here the Fact is not manifeſt, and that there 
are a great many Circumſtances which make the 
Poſſibility very probable; to wit, that Barlow de- 
teſted Ordination; that he believed the King's No- 
mination ſufficient for a legal Miſſion; that in theſe 
Principles he may have join d with Cranmer, that he 
might appear ordained, tho' he really was not; and 


la- 
t- that all that he has done, proves only that he ap- 
or pear'd to be ordain'd, but does not prove that he 


- 


was ſo, ef 10163 5 ELD 
This is the moſt inſinuating thing that can be ſaid 
to hearten and ſupport the Prejudices of People; 
but Criticiſm and Reaſon are above the Reach of 
ſuch Sophiſtry. It is poſſible that Barlow may ne- 
ver have been ordained, and therefore he never was; 
or at leaſt 'tis doubtful Whether he was or no. Let 
the World judge of ſuch an Inference, and an In- 
ſerence too contradicted by Teſtimonies, by Facts, 
by an undiſturb'd Poſſeſſion, and by a Series of Re- 
cords quite repugnant to their pretended Poſſibility. 
Is not all this ſufficient to evidence a Fact? If a bare 
Poſſibility can make it uncertain, how many Conſe- 
crations become doubtful? Monluc, Biſhop of Fa- 
lence, and Spiſame, Biſhop of Nevers, both either 
ſecret or profels'd Calviniſts, did not eſteem Ordi- 
nation, and poſſibly did not get themſelves ordain d. 
Therefore 'tis doubtful whether they were conſecra- 
ted. What would Father Le Leun or Father Har- 
douin anſwer to ſuch a Concluſion? Nothing but 
what may be repeated in favour of Barlow; That 
theſe Prelates were always eſteem'd Biſhops, that 
they perform'd all the Functions of Epiſcopacy, that 
no Hiſtorian ever denied their Conſecration, that no 
body ever ſuſpected it; and ,whoeyer would not be 
convinced by ſuch Proofs, they would look upon as 
very whimſical, or out of their Senſes. It does not 
ſignify whether or no they thought Ordination of 
3 K K + | any 
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any ſervice. Men's practice is not guided by ſpecu- 
lative Notions. When Barlow was made a Biſhop, 
there were ſeveral others in the ſame way of think: 
ing, who, notwithſtanding that, were ordained, as 
we find by the Regiſters, Cranmer was ſolemnly 
conſecrated, tho' he had no great Opinion of Ordi- 
nations. Hooper, Coverdale, and Scory, tho' of the 


ſame Opinion, were alſo conſecrated, and that under 


the Reign of King Edward, when-it would have 
been much cafer to have avoided this Ceremony, 


All thoſe who were diſpoſſeſs'd in Queen Mary's | 


Time, had been ordained in that of King Henry or 


Edward, tho' moſt of em were in the ſame way of 


thinking as Barlow. Why ſhould we ſuppoſe him 
either more ſcrupulous, or leſs careful, of his Inte- 
reſt, than the reſt of them? © 


| Beſides, it is not true that he invited Octlinarions; 


This is a groſs Calumny laid upon this Biſhop with- 
out Foundation. Perhaps he might not think it ſo 


neceflary as ſome did; but this was not a ſufficient 


Reaſon for his refuſing i it when it became his Inte- 
reſt to receive it. For if the Laws of the Church 
were not binding upon him, he could not negle& 
thoſe of the Realm but at the utmoſt Peril. If thoſe 
who neglected conſecrating Biſhops Ele& beyond the 
limited Time, incurred the Penafties of the Statute 


Præmunire, much more ſo did thoſe who accepted 


the Epiſcopa 55 and refuſed to be ordained. But 
had Barlow riſqu'd nothing but the Loſs of his Bi- 


ſhoprick, that was far too much for a Man to do, 


who is ſuppoſed to have facrificed his Conſcience to 
his Preferment. This would perhaps be the firſt In- 


ſtance of a Man who not having a Grain of Reli- | 
gion, as they ſay of him, would rather have ventu- 
red the Loſs of his Dignity, than have ſubmirted to 


a Ceremony which he judged needleſs. And ſhould 
this Prelate have been ſo ſcrupulous,” do they think 


Craumer would have been complaiſant enough to 


112 his my and his Liberty by fo dangerous a 


Colluſion © 2 
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Colluſion? He has not always had the Complaiſance 
they now would give him. When Hooper was to 
be conſecrated, what Inſtances were not made ro 
him? What Recommendations were there not uſed ? 
What did not the Protector and Calvin himſelf do, 
to perſuade him not to force the new Biſhop to aſ- 
ſume the Habits order'd by Law? Did he not con- 
ſtantly refuſe it, and the ſix Months which were 
vainly employ'd to prevail upon him, leave us no 
Room to believe that he would have been more ea- 


ſily perſuaded to have omitted the Ordination itſelf. 


This pretended Colluſion therefore, has no Appear- 
ance of Truth in it, and both the one and the o- 
ther would have riſqu'd too much by the Omiſſion 
of this Ceremony, to let us imagine that they would 
have made the leaſt Difficulty of ſubmitting them- 
ſelves to a Ceremony, tho' they ſhould have judg'd 
it the moſt needleſs in the World. 

But is it very certain that they look'd upon Or- 
dination as needleſs?” And is there not ſome Room to 
think that they did not believe the Prince could of 
his own Authority delegate Miniſters, unleſs in a 
Caſe of abſolute Neceſſity, from an entire Extinc- 
tion of the Miniſtry, or from a total Interruption 
of the Succeſſion ? And this appears certain, by their 


Deciſion of the Queſtions propoſed concerning the 


Sacraments; a Deciſion which is the Pretence for 
laying theſe Errors to their Charge. Por 'tis appa- 
rent by the 13th and 14th Queſtions o, that they do 
not allow of this Power in the King, bur in caſe of 
an abſolute Privation of Miniſters, who might or- 
dain others. Now ſuch kinds of Hypotheles do not 
influence the Conduct of Men when Things go on 
in their uſual Courſe; and as at the Beginning of 
the Schiſm, Epiſcopacy remain'd in its priſtine State, 
no Reaſon, no Probability induces us to believe ei- 
ther that Barlow refuſed Ordination, or that Cran- 

*. Burnet, Vol. 1. ap. p. 220. Col. V. 2. 2p. P. 51, 52 
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mer would have connived at ſuch a Refuſal; ſince 
not only he had no Averſion for Ordination, but al- 
ſo did not look upon it as needleſs, except in a Caſe 
which was not his at that time. Barlow's Scruple, 
and Cranmer's Complaiſance, are therefore mere Ima- 
gination. For how ſhall we believe that People who 
were inſtrumental in this Ceremony at Times when 
they might have evaded it, without being found fault 
with, ſhould chuſe to omit it when it was neceſſary 
and when the Omiſſion could not have been made 
with Safety? . ren e d eee 
Theſe Conjectures therefore, muſt be given up, 
and our v Cavillers have no Reſourſe but in the equi- 
vocal Teſtimony of ſome Authors who ſeem to de- 
ny that at the Time of Parker's Ordination there re- 
main'd any conſecrated Biſhop fave he of Landaſf; 
a plain Proof, ſay they, that Barlow never receiv'd 


any Conſecration. 3 it} + 
But nothing is more vainly alledged than theſe Te- 
ſtimonies; for not only Barlow is not named, but it 
is otherwiſe apparent that the Authors who give it 
are either evidently miſtaken, or ſpeak in ſuch a 
Manner as not to exclude Barlow's Confecration. 
For 1. It has been demonſtrated, that when 
Parker was ordained, there were certainly five other 
conſecrated Biſhops at London beſides the Biſhop of 
Landaff, and Barlow. I will not here repeat the 
Proofs, they are deciſive, and any one may have re- 


courſe to them. Ph | x 
2. It could not then be with an Intent to exclude 


the Conſecration of all other Biſhops, that ſome Au- 
thors may have ſaid that the Biſhop vf Landaff was 
the only one then remaining, but to ſhew that he: 
was the only one who had kept his See. This at 
leaſt was the Senſe. of Fulle, who is quoted againſt 
us. His Words are, What is currently ſaid that 
when the Popiſh Biſhops were depoſed, tber? was nut 


? Le Quien, Vol. 1. P. 274: 5 . 3B. 2. G1. 
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one of em left to lay Hands on the new Biſhops, is en- 


tirely falſe 3 for one of the Popiſh Biſhops kept his See. 


He does not ſay that there was but one left who had 
been ordained according to the ancient Rites, ſince 
beſides Barlow, there were the Suffragans of Bedford 
and Thetford, but that there was but one left who 


had kept his See. Now the thing is infinitely differ- 


ent, and concludes nothing againſt Barlow's Conſe- 
cration. © _ FCC 
3. Harding's Meaning is eaſily made appear to be 
the ſame as Fulke's; and his upbraiding the new Bi- 
ſhops with not having been conſecrated by thoſe who 
ſucceeded the Apoſtles in a direct Line, is not deny- 
ing Barlow's Conſecration, but is refuſing to ac- 
knowledge that Biſhop, as much conſecrated as he 
was, as ſucceeding the Apoſtles in a direct Line; be- 
cauſe he had been ordained during the Schiſm, and 
that being deprived by Queen Mary, he had never 
been 1 reſtored. Theſe Reproaches are ſo 


frequent amongſt the ancient Writers of Controver- 
ſy, that I wonder Father Le Quien ſhould be miſta- 
ken in them, unleſs we rather chuſe to believe that 


he is not ſo much deceived himſelf, as he endeavours 

to deceive others. eee 
There now remains no Body but * Conſtable, who, 

far from acknowledging Barlow a Biſhop, queſtions 


whether he ever was a Prieſt, But he is an Author 
ſo very ignorant of this Matter, that I can't ſee what 


uſe can be made of his Teſtimony. He queſtions 
whether 'Barlow had any Hand in Parker's Conſe- 
cration; he ſeems ignorant that Scory was a Biſhop; 
nay, he dares not affirm that he ever was ordained a 


Prieſt: He ſpeaks of Parker's Ordination upon the 


Report of the Authors of the Nagg's-Head Fable; 


and is it upon this Authority that Father Le Quien 
would make us doubt of Barlow's Confecration ? 
Does this Father think of what he ſays? and does 


FOR F Le Quien, Vol. 1. p. 502. — 4 
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he believe that ſuch an Authority can be of any 
Weight againſt a Fact which all Hiftory ſupports ? 
He ſhould make better choice of his Evidence in at- 
tacking Points ſo ſolidly eſtabliſn'd as the Ordina- 
tion of Parker at Lambeth, and the Conſecrations of 
Barlow and Scory, of which the one is atteſted by 
the Regiſters, and the other confirm'd by deciſive . 

They muſt therefore either acknowledge the Truth 
of this Conſecration, or intrench themſelves a-freſh 
in the Silence of the Regiſters. But, as Bramhall 
has very well obſerved, Regiſters are an affirmative, 
but no negative Proof. What they atteſt is true, but 
their Omiſſion is no Proof of a Falſity; and Mr. Fen- 
nel ingenuouſly confeſſes that this Omiſſion is not to 
be inſiſted upon, unleſs the n of Barlow's 
Conſecration can be otherways demonſtrated. The 
negflect of the Regiſter has occaſioned the loſs of ma- 
ny Records, but that does not make the Facts to 
which they relate, a- bit the more uncertain. Seven 
or eight ſuch Omiſſions in Cranmer's Time, and that 
with relation to Catholick Biſhops, prove that no 
Advantage can be taken from their Silence. 

Father Le Quien is as ſenſible of this, as any Body 
elſe; but he eludes the Compariſon of Barlow with 
the other Biſhops, whoſe Ordinations are alſo omit- 
red in the Regiſters, in a very pleaſant Manner. Have 
they, ſays he, taken the Pains to ſearch any other Re- 
giſter but that of Lambeth ? Have they conſulted the 
Archives of their own Churches? Have they been as 
earneſt in the ſearch of theſe, as of thoſe relating to 
#he Conſecration of Parker? (he means of Barlow) it 
is very certain that their whole Care has been to find 
out Barlow's Letters of Ordination. | 

But who told this Father that this was ſo very 
certain? On the contrary, *tis very certain that the 
others have been ſought for as earneſtly, tho? as un- 
fruitfully. Have not thoſe who have endeayoured 


to give us the Succeſſion of their Churches, _ 
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the ſame Pains with as little Succeſs? They have not 
yet been able to trace out the Conſecration of Gar- 
diner, and of ſeveral others, no more than that of 
Barlow z probably becauſe they were perform'd in 

rivate Chapels, and that the Record has been loſt 

y being in the Hands of private Perſons, before it 
was tranſmitted to the Regiſter; or perhaps by the 
Negligence of the Regiſtrar before his Papers were 


bound up together. So many Accidents of the ſame 
Nature, have happened to others, that I am ſurpri- 


zed that they don't take Advantage from hence a- 


ainſt any one but Barlow. But the Loſs of this 
Reese does not in the leaſt weaken the Proof of 
an undiſturb'd Poſſeſſion, which has always been 


deem'd as good as all the Records in the World. 


"Tis upon this undiſturb'd Poſſeſſion that the Peace 
of all our Churches is founded; and I am certain 
that were we required to produce Certificates of the 
Conſecration of our Biſhops, only for 200 Years 
paſt, that there is no Church which could prove its 
Succeſſion. And therefore without any Attention to 
the Omiſſion of this Record, Father Hardouin af- 
ſures us, that if the Records which are produced be 
genuine, never was Epiſcopacy better averr'd than that 
of Barlow; and fince the Authentickneſs of theſe o- 
ther Records has been proved, there is no longer 
Room to doubt, and the Conſecration of this Pre- 


late becomes a demonſtrated Fact. 
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Scoty, Barlow's Con ſecrator, Was truly a Bi. 


ſhop. The Scory of Hereford and the Scory 


of Rocheſter are the ſame Man. Proofs of 


His Retreat into Germany. 
Maginations are ſupported only by Imaginations. 
1 Father Hardouin being intereſted in deſtroying 


the Epiſcopacy of Parker's Conſecrators, and not ſa- 


tisfied with having excluded Barlow from the Num- 
ber of Biſhops, attempts alſo to degrade Scory, who 
was one of thoſe that was concern'd in this Cere- 
mony. And he is the more willing to rob this Bi- 
ſhop of his Character, becauſe the Tavern Fable ſup- 
volts him to have been the only Conſecrator of 
Parker, and of the new Biſhops nominated by Queen 


Elizabeth. Let us examine his Paradoxes, for the 


Propoſitions he has laid down deſerve no better 
name. 8 IE LO LW ed | 
He pretends * that Scory, . Parker's Conſecrator, 
never had any other Biſhoprick but that of Hereford; 
that particularly he never was Biſhop either of Ro- 


LY 


cheſter or Chicheſter; that Scory Biſhop of Rocheſter 


was a different Perſon from this of Hereford ; that 
the latter was nothing more than Biſhop elect, be- 
fore the Tavern Ordination; that he did not retire 


into Germany during the Reign of Queen Mary; and 


in ſhort, that every thing ſaid of him is forged, and 


1 only by falſe Records and falſe Regiſters. 


o deſtroy all theſe Conceits at once, it is ne- 


ceſſary only to ſhew, that the Scory Biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, and he of Hereford, are the fame Man, 
who was firſt tranſlated from the See of Rocheſter to 
that of Chicheſter, and afterwards to Hereford, after 


* Hard. p. 197, 198, 209, 210. | 
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having lived ſome Years in a voluntary Exile in Ger- 
many. As Father Hardauin does not diſpute the Con- 
ſecration of Scory Biſhop of Rocheſter, it will follow 
that the Biſhop of Hereford was truly conſecrated, 
ſince they are one and the ſame Perſon, of whom he 
has made two; becauſe without this new Chimera, 
there was no poſſibility of ſupporting his romantic 
Story an; : | £ BS . 

It certain that there was one John Scory b nam d 
Biſhop of Rocheſter in 1751; all the Hiſtorians age 
in this Point, and therefore it would be needleſs to 
give farther Proofs of it. This Jobn Scory was con- 
ſecrated the zoth of Auguſt 1551, and the Record of 
it ſhall be inſerted in our Appendix. Father Har- 
douin, who judges of the Truth of Facts by the In- 
tereſt he has in them, does not diſpute this. Or ür 
zoth of Auguſt, ſays the © Author of Craumer's Life, 
Poynet having been tranſlated to Wincheſter, Scory 
was conſecrated at Croydon Biſhop of Rocheſter by the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, afifted by Nicholas Biſhop 
of London, and John Suffragan of Bedford. 1 
Scory Biſhop of Rocheſter was tranſlated to Chi- 
cheſter, not in 15751. as 4 Father Hardouin falſly ſays, 
but in 1552. There is no need of my proving this 
Tranſlation, ſince that Father owns it; beſides which, 
there is a Proof of it in Rymer's Federa ©, where we 
find the Record of his Tranſlation dated the 23d f 
May 1552, as well as in the Act of his Inſtallment at 
Chicheſter, which may be ſeen in our Appendix. 
Here are two of the Facts then evident, and which 
are not diſputed by Father Hardouin; firſt, that 
Scory Biſhop of Rocheſter was conſecrated; and next, 
that this Prelate was tranſlated from Rocheſter to Chi- 
cheſter. It remains now upon me to prove, that he 
is the ſame Man who was tranſlated from Chzichefter 

to Hereford, and that he was one of Parker's Conſecra- 


* 
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tors. The thing is ſo very plain, that I need only 
produce the Proofs of it to make it a complete De- 
monſt ration. . , 7D TERS 91 5 
1. The Commiſſion ſigned the 6th of December 
1559, for conſecrating Parker, a Commiſſion whoſe 
Authentickneſs we have already ſhew'd mentions it 
in expreſs words: * Johanni Scorye quondam Ciceftrenſi | 
Epiſcopo, nunc Herefordenſi. It is true Father Har- 
douin diſputes the Veracity of this Commiſſion, but 
we have already proved it, and muſt ſpare our Rea- 
ders the trouble of repeating it. "= 
2. The Records of Parker's Confirmation and 
Conſecrat ion, which were inſerted in the Appendix 
of our firſt Treatiſe, are as expreſs, and give Scory 
the Title of quondam Biſhop of Cbicheffer. It is 
true Father Hardouin aſſerts that theſe Records are 
forged, but the Authentickneſs of em was before 
proved, and the World knows what to think of the 
affected Doubts of this Father. bl ; 
3. Queen Elizabeth's Commiſſion to Parker for 
confirming Scory in the See of Hereford, ſhews it as 
evidently as the former Records: 2 Dilectum nobis in 
Chriſto Mag. Johan. Scorye S. Theblogie Profeſſorem ac 
umper Epiſcopum Ciceſtrenſem fibi & Eccleſia Herefor- 
denſi prædictæ elegerunt in Epiſcopum & Paſiorem. 
Parker's Regiſter contains an account of thar Pre- 
late's Confirmation by vertue of this Commiſſion ; 
and in that, as well as in all the other Acts, he is 
always ſtiled formerly Biſhop of Chicheſter. 
4. In the Faſti Eccleſæ Anglicanæ we have the Suc- 
ceſſion of the Biſhops in every See, and their diffe- 
rent Tranſlations copied from the Regiſters, and this 
is What is there ſaid of Scory. h John Scory was con- 
fecrateld Biſhop of Rocheſter at Croydon the 30th of 
Auguſt 15751, and tranſlated the May following 10 
Chicheſter. .:7he Year after he was diſpoſſeſdy ana 
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Day reſtorad. Aſier having been deprived" of Chi- 
cheſter ander Queen Mary, he was elocted to ths Su of 


Hereford the 1 frb of July ik $505 and 0b19in'd "the 
Royal Aſſent the 18th of December; was confirmed 


the 20th of 'the = 3 5 and bad the'T; emporali- 
ties. reſtored to 


the 234 of March following he 
died at banks edge? the 2075 of SURE I 18 ſs and was 
n buried: 11 tio 180 2 27: = 211518 | 

12 Camden, 0 "Author who ſpeaks from 1 
own Knowledge, and whom all England eſteem for 
a correct Writer, tells us, that the ſame Scory Who 
in Edward's Time had been Biſhop of Chicheſter, * 
was afterwards tranſlated to Hereford.  ®'Confirmanvit 
autem, ſays he, ſpeaki ing 'of Parker, Johan. Scorium 
virum erudito Judicio, qui Songs Tera Ci ireftrens, in | 
eee 124 5 

- 6. Godwin Biſhop of Lande in his Ottabegue of 
Engliſh Biſhops, rel us the ſame thing three times 
over. k Zohan. Story, F. Theologie Bacralaureus cunſe 
cratus in Epiſcop. Roffenſem Aug 30. 1551s brevi poſtea 
buc (i. e. Ciceſtriam) tranſlatus eſt.” Per Mariam Rev 
ginam exautotatus, per E lixabet bam Herefordtnfts E. 
Ein conſtirutus eſt. 

. 1 Maſon, ® . n Burnet, o Strype, P Collier 

the Author of the 4 Athenz Oxonienſes, and almoſt all 
thoſe who have mentioned this Prelate, give us the 
ſame account; even * Campe, Father Hafuouins 
Favourite Author, tells us, "that in King Elward's 
Time Scory intruded into the Epiſcopacy : Sub Edu- 
ardo VI. Epiſcopatum invaſorut. It is true that he 
does not name the See which he had invaded, as he 
calls it, and that he ſays it was without Conſecra- 
tion; but we very well know what the Authors of 
this Time mean * the want of Conſecration, and 
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in this he contradicts at leaſt what ſ Father Hardouin 


has advanc'd, to wit, that before the Tavern Ordi- 
nation he never was a Biſhop; and that the See of 


Hereford was the only one he ever had. Beſides 


Stow, who.is ſo tuch cry 'd up by our Author, ſome- | 


times calls him Biſhop of Chicheſter, ſometimes of 


Hereford, without once telling us that theſe were 


two different Biſnops; but on the contrary, ſuppo- 
ſing it always to be one and the ſame Perſon. The 
Teſtimony relating to this Fact is uniform and all of 
a piece; and I challenge Father Hardouin to produce 
one Author beſides himſelf, either Catholick or Pro- 
teſtant, who ever ſaid that Scory Biſhop of Hereford 
was a different Perſon from Scory Biſhop of Rocheſter 
or Cbicheſter. Tis true indeed, he does not pretend 
to quote any, but for want of Teſtimonies he, ac- 


cording to Cuſtom, ſubſtitutes Paradoxes and Ima- 
ginations, as if in Point of Hiſtory it was ſufficient | 


to utter Falſities with confidence to make the beſt 
atteſted Facts become doubtful. Let us however 
follow him in his Conjectures, and ſee what Grounds 


| he has for making two Perſons of one, and for giving 


the Lie as he does to all the Regiſters and Hiſto- 
e af 5 ; © BY! n 54] ; 1 
Hle begins firſt with declaring all theſe Records 
ſuppoſititious, in which Scory is ſtiled formerly Bi- 
ſnop of Ghicheſter. But this Father produces no Proof 
of the falſity of moſt of theſe Records, except their 
ſuppoſing that Scory preceded Barlow in the See of 
Chichefier the Authentickneſs of em has been ſuffi- 
ciently ſhewn, in having undoubtedly-prov'd, that 
Barlow really was Biſhop. of Chicheſter, and that Scory 
was ſo before him, What we have already ſaid on 
this Subject, diſpenſes with our entring upon it again 
more circum̃ſtantially; and the Reader's Patience is 
already too much exerciſed, to tire him any farther 
with unneceſſary Repetitions about Things ſo very 
ùI,IBX aa chr | 
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| blen Klong which prepare for, and natu- 
10 "al: AR, 5: the Deciſon of the Queſtion, 
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ewe 58  fertation:: o hs Falidity of. the Engliſh 
9008 1 Qxdepations... The Plan of fag: efence of that 
Die. . A ona Page I 
. Learn. Catbolicks befare. ' bane Fhaught. the 
% ee Ordinations valid. This was incon- 
INIT teſtably the Opiniqu.. . be. late Mr. Boſſuet. 
| Tube Ghurch of Rome never cauſed this is Que 
>a tion a be judicially examined, a decided The 
ut Une +5 COPEC GRP, The: Prafiice, of Reordination, foun- 
m7 44d upon Doubts not yet cleared up for want of 
Monuments being, communicated i her, is.a 

vo + rde, Precautigny. but can be no. Law 10 o- 
"a [ b4 thers. It would be,no. Loſs, but an Advantage 
. \ 70 the,:Gatbalich Chaney to own. the Validity 
5 _—_— thoſe Ordinations...._ p.25 
l. Metkeads made "A of to attack the Va- 
*  Lidity.cof tb Engliſh wed Reflexions | 
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IV. There is no Room to 2 ſpect the Inſtruments pro- 
duced in favour of the Engliſh Ordinations 
| are forged. General Preſumptions againſt ſuch 

4 Forgery. Moſt of the Suſpicions of Falſbood 
alledged by the Cenſors, are chimerical. P. 63 

V. The Contradittions. obſerved between ſome Authors 
and Cranmer's and Parker's Regiſters, do not 
weaken the Authority of theſe latter. p. 81 

VI. The long Concealment of Parker's Regiſter dues 
not prove it ſuppoſi Ati nor affetts it with 

the leaſt — . 


— 
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f 1 gh the Nagg e- Head Story, and all that 
has ow alledgedi in order to gain it Credit. 


char.  Refutation of the chief Foantation of the 
iS: 4k Zavern- Ordination. There was no want 
2 42 conſecrated Biſhops at that time to conſecrate 
Parker. F Barlow Had noi been acknowledg- 

ed as inconteſtably ordained, they would never 
buave pitched upon him for this Office. p- 120 
| u. The Story of Parker's being ordained in a Tavern 
| s fabulous in every Cireumſlance, "and indefen- 
| 13 ble in all its Parts.” . > p. 144 
III. All Attempts 1 to make this' Fable 275 Aillkeulons, do 
but make it more ſo. The Authorities adduced 

in its Defence, contribute more to diſcredit it, 

© than recommend i: p. 173 
IV. An Examination of tbe Teſtimonies of Catholick 
"Divines, They do vor Support he wor of the 
Favern· Ordination pl. 198 

. The Atteſtation of the Lird „Audley in * favour of 
Iz)he Tavern- Story, bears 'all-the Mapks imagt- 

4 nuble of Forgery.""Though'it were genuit 
T jbere could no deres "be Wade bet ween it 
23nd Biſhop Motton's: Declaration, which is 
directly contrary 7⁰ it. P- 237 
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that Scory was a Biſhop before; ſo 


the Validity of the Engliſh Ordinations. 515 
To back theſe Conjectures, Father Hardouin quotes 
a Paſſage from Stow's Chronicle, in which Scory in 
September 159. is ſtiled 2 elect of Hereford; 
and another from Sacro- Boſco, where mention is made 
only of his Biſhoprick of Hereford, without taking 
notice of his former Sees. 
But never was Paſſage more vainly quoted, in op- 
poſition to particular Teſtimonies and poſitive Re- 
cords. Stow calls Scory in 1559. Biſhop elect of 
Hereford, and therefore he was never Biſhop before. 
What an Inference is there? Is it the buſineſs of a 
Chronologiſt, when he is deſcribing a Ceremony, to 
give an exact account of all the Titles belonging to 
the Perſons who aſſiſt at it? When a Biſhop in 

our 


France is tranſlated, do not our Foarnalifts an 


Gazetteers give him the Name of his laſt Dignity, 
without mentioning his former Titles. Are the Car- 
dinal de Noailles, the Archbiſhop of Rouen, and the 
others, known in our News Papers by any other 
Titles ſince their laſt Nomination, than that of the 
preſent Dignity ? And will-this be a ſufficient Rea- 
ſon for any one two hundred Years hence op deny 
that they ever were Biſhops before? This is the Style 
of all Hiſtorians. In this Stow and Sacro- Boſco have 
follow'd the general Cuſtom. oo never denied 
| ar from it, that 
Stow calls him Biſhop of Chicheſter ; thro” a parti- 
cular Caprice Father Hardouin will have him to be 
two different Men; but he is the firſt who ever ſaid 
ſo, and in all probability will be the laſt. 


But, ſays this Father, if he had been a Biſhop be: 


fore he would not have been barely ſtiledd Biec of 
Hereford. But this is moſt egregiouſly falſe; on 
the contrary, they could not, regularly ſpeaking, 
give him any other Title; for when once they'come 
to point him out by the Name of Hereford, to which 
See he had been nominated, and his Election there 
not having been confirm'd, he could only have the 
Title of Biſhop Elect, * have already obſerved 

0 2 in 
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in relation to Barlow. This is the uſual Style and 
Cuſtom in 1 and elſewhere; there are five 
hundred Proofs of it in Rymer, and I am aſhamed 
for Father Hardouin that he ſhould ive us only ſuch 
Dreams and Whims to Anſwer. 
This is another of his alſo, the calling forged and 
ſuppoſitition the Act of re-inſtalment which Bonner 
gave Scory ſome time after he was Roy This 
Act. which furniſhes us with a new Proof of that Pre- 
| te's Epiſcopacy at Chic heller, is taken out of Bon- 
| r's.0wn W RN which ought not to be ſuſpect 
| . either b 15 ather Hardouin, or Father le Quien; 
* and we ſhall in another 8 ſhew, that not one of 
| os Arguments hich, they make uſe of to prove its 
S |- 
| 
| 


[ 
ö 


rged, is ſt enough to caſt even the leaſt 
Fro Doubt POE 1.5 But at preſent be this 
cate N it wh, the Epiſcopacy of Scor) is 
e .of it; 5 zend Wie between the 
| 9 Jol Rocheſter,” and the 7 of Hereford, not A 
AH why theo s himerical. For whether Bonner logk'd 
year pon his Ordination as valid or not, it docs not ii 
| $ 5 A To 1975 it being 92 77 5 55 
| at ;Scory. Biſhop. acheflex was conſecrated, anc 
chat. & Scory..of - Hereford, is the ſame, Man, it is 
| 225 ently demonſtrated, that the fiction. of twa 
| Sarge Keen pe 8 10 and could not 
| brow able“ kr the F 17 90 defendet o 
| 5 wh been 


It is 31 des material to the Princi a vein to 
Seen mherhe Scary 1 youths erent (Het 1 40 

Time; a 9h would Till gly. be, 1 e from, Jo 
9 5 Fath er Herde ouin in his vtravagancies here. 
But fa 95 we are got upon this Point, it may not be 
Rs Sto dq well one Moment upon it, not ſo much to 


| 

| the 9 the World more and mo 

| 3 veel hs Father's 8 Par I ca no: 5 
& Mould be Late ſahulo A he Au 
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but a very thin ons. 7 ORE 


” 


by almoft all the bi who could have no FR 
tereſt 1 in forging ſuch a thing. is l 0 


It is very certain that a great aner of E 
fled in Queen Mary's Time into foreign Countries, 


and that amongſt them there were ſeveral Bi 


They reckon ũp five of em, amongſt whom way 


$:ory then Biſhop of Chicheſter.” We ſhall here con- 


fine our ſelves to what particularly concerns kr 
the reſt being foreign to our purpoſ G6 
Amongſt Ny Engliſh Refugees there was Grinde, 
fince Archbiſhop of Cawterbury, then reſiding at 
Franckfort, from whence, in a Letter to-Ridley Bi- 
ſhop of London, who was then a Priſoner for his 


the Church diſper LY in ſeveral parts of Germany. 


This Letter, which bears date the 6th of May 1 yy, 


has been preſerv'd, and cannot be ſuſpected * being 


ſuppoſititious. He therein tells him that ſeveral had 


retired to Zurich, where they had been well re- 
ccived b Balinger z that others were at Stratbourg, 
where ohh 255 inſtructed by Peter Martyr; and he 
then Ache t Maſter Scory, 15 ſome others avith him, 
are in Frieſland, where the have an agli Chur ab; 


728 
1 * 


During his ſtay ih that Connery, the id Gi! 
upon the Requeſt, of the Refugees of Nangfort, 
wrote to Scory to deſire that he would tome and ſettle 
there, and take upon him the Government” of che 
Engliſs Church of that Place. Scory* act _ 
505 being 8 pre evented by others, who Had alid 
invited ar the fame. ue ' he centinued in Friefland. 
There 'twas he had a Letter printed addrefled-r> 
all the Faithful who were detain a in Priſon for tie 
fake of the Truth, and in which he ſtiles bimſelf 
Biſhop of Chicheſter. This Better is dated in 17755 
and vurfely agrees with rhe dare of Hs; and as 


Life of Grind. p. 17. Ko W V. pg, * Life 


of p. 261. 


L 13 6 it 


Rehgon fake, he gives an account of the State of 


| | = ..* 
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it is ſtill preſerv'd, it proves both his Exile and his 
Epilcopacy. at Chan e 
Theſe Facts are contradicted by no Body, and all 
the poſterior Hiſtorians have taken notice of this Re- 
treat of Scory as of an undoubted thing. Harley Bi. 
ſhop of Hereford, (/ays Heylin *) upon information of 
his Marriage, was preſently excluded. from the Parlia. 
ment Houſe, not long after from bis Biſhoprick alſo. 
Fhbich being obſerv'd by Biſhop Barlow, of Wells, and 
Scory of Chicheſter, they withdrew themſelves beyond 
Fhe Seas, follow'd not long after by Biſhop Poinet of 
Wincheſter. -- Yu hoy ia lk ee e | 
The ſame Fact is mentioned by Burnet in his Hiſto- 
ry of the Reformation /, Day (ſays he) was reſtored 
Zo Chicheſter by the Deprivation of Scory, ho en- 
deavour'd to preſerve himſelf by complying. He com- 
mitted this Fault probably thro' infirmity, for he fled 
ſoon afterwards out of England, and remained abroad 
till the: Reign of Queen Elizabeth, who made him Bi- 
bop of Hereford. 5 


Tho' Collier very often contradicts Burnet, yet he 
agrees with the reſt in this Point. * The moſt conſide· 
rable of thoſe auho fled beyond Sea (ſays he) were Poinet 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, Barlow Biſbop of Bath, Sco- 
ry of Chicheſter, Coverdale of Exeter, Dale of Of- 


al Mr. S1rype in his Eccleſiaſtical Memoirs, has en- 
tred into this Matter more particularly than the reſt, 
becauſe he had a better opportunity of conſulting 
ſome pieces which gave the Circumſtances of the ſe- 
veral Facts, He tells us to what places moſt of the 
Exiles retreated, and particularly that of Scory's. 
About à bundred Perſons (lays he) Men and Women 
retired to Frieſland, particularly to Wezel. Among 
| others was Scory Biſhop ; of Chicheſter, Thomas 
Young: Chanter of St. David's, and afterwards Arch- 
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* His Ref „ z Eceleſ 
* His Reform. p. 19. J Vol. 2. p. 275. FEccleſ. 
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Whercin the Gin Ir te e Didi at 
f Lambeth, as well as that of Barlow and Sro- 
vy, is confirmed by freſh. Monuments ; ; and 


, all the<quibbling bags: ale to them 
885 a eee K O37 | | 
| Cn HAP. * E | Ordination at Lambeth ig as au- 


4. Me A . thentick as any biftorical Fact can be. 
1 is not contraditted by any authentick Mo- 
nument. The Reproaches of Divines are too 
looſe, or too modern, to weaken the Certainty 
- of ite; _. "C247 
n. The Edition of the Book De Antiquitate Bri- 
tannicæ Eccleſiæ, in 1572. is not a ſpurious 
dne. Falſboods and Inaccuracies which Fa- 
Wo ther Le Quien #s guilty of in all that he ſays 
upbn this Head. The Proof taken from this 
Book, in favour of the Ordination at Lam- 

| beth, is @ real Demonſiration of it. p. 283 

III. Ve find no Publick Record to favour the Ta- 
vern- Ordination, or diſcredit that at Lam- 
beth. Neither the Commiſion of Sept. 9. 
nor that of Octob. 20. prove that Parker as 
conſecrated before the Month of December, 

which is the time marked in the Regiſter. 

I 
IV. The Diſpute betwixt Bonner aud Heine 5 75 
far from rendering the Ordination at Lambeth 
ſuſpefted, that on the contrary it fully con- 
firms it. The Diſtinfion between Parker's 
Ordination, and thoſe that followed it, is a 
ne Chimera unknown in Hiſtory. The Fi- 
aelity of the Records of Parliament. p. 340 
V. An Examination of the Proofs or Suſpicions of 
Falſity alledged 2 the ſeveral Infiru- 
men, 


CAP. 


: 3 ments pridiced um the (Regiſters in u favour 


of Parker's Conſecration. | p 37 


VI. 4 ru e ble ſame 11% 


twat add — 


VII. Barlow e 4 22 bo 1 ee 
hic eſter. be- 


; Did 

| 15 ng Bo # Chclter 56/9 Chimera; p.46 NN 
VIII. Ba was-reveainly Biſbopof S David's, | 

from 1536. till 1548.  Pribgfo tf he. Fad. 


*Tis a moſt trifling Calumny, to accuſe the Au- 


I #hor of the Di ertation e, two In- 
* en fa 107 __ 44 p.444 
1 X. Barlow was certain 5 Aa . Proof of 
His, Conſecration. * 521 omitfing to regiſter it 
_.-, Cannot weaken its ertainty.” 5 K 4 
iy The Sequel of the fame Sulser, n Anſwer 
4 0 tbe Qajeftians made to ie Wh 
: , _ eration. © 7p) P74 
XI. Scoi ry, WP cee, Barlo a FE - 
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The ſame 25 
forms us, that Scory having been diſpoſſeſsd of his 
Biſhoprick of Chicheſter at the beginning of Queen 
Mary's Reign, he went into Frieſſand, and there 
ided the imall Company of Engliſh, who had aſ- 
ſembled together at Embden; that in 157575. he print- 
ed his Letter to the Faithful in Priſon for the Cauſe 
of Truth; and that it was thought that twas either 
| he or John Cheke that cauſed the Treatiſe which 
SF © Craumer had written againſt Gardiner, touching 
the Sacrament, to be printed at the ſame place in 
1557. All the Hiſtorians give us the ſame Account, 
and I never met any Body before Father Hardouin, 
who ever thought of denying it. TIES T2 
Nothing then can be more certain than Scorys 
Retreat out of England; and to contradict a Fact 
ſo well atteſted, one had need have better Proofs 
than the filence of an Author, who declares too, 
that he does not pretend to name all the Exiles. 1 
Si omnes recenſerem, ſays Humphred, qui in hac pro: 
cella injuriam paſſi ſunt, nimis altè repeteretur ora 
tio; ſi nullos ingratus viderer d. And after having 
named a certain number of them, he adds; Nos 
enim omnes ſuccurrunt memoriæ, nec omnes nominari 
volunt, nec eſt neceſſe. He therefore either confines _ 
himſelf to the Friends of 7ewel, or to thoſe whom -- 
he had a frequent opportunity of ſeeing either at 
Zurich where he was, or at Strasbourg, it being in 
his Neighbourhood. And yet the Silence of this 
Author is all the Grounds Father Hardowin has for 
| boldly denying a Fact which is atteſted. hy eve- © 
ry Body, and which no, Body could => 
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84 — 7 2 that in onler to o furs 
ort this vain Notioꝝ; he will tell us wich, the ſame 
onfidence, . that this Letter of Grindall's too 8 
ſupꝑoſititious; and that all che Hiſtorians have been 
gorrupted. This is that Father's. uſual Style, but 
a worn, out Device; and ao Body vill any longer 
eee ii zn, 5 now, 
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